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For we must needs die and are as water 
spill on the ground which cannot be gathered 
up again: neither doth God respect any per- 


son: yet doth he devise means whereby his 
=) 


hanished be not expe lled from him, 
Samuel, xiv: 14. 

N an evening after Easter Day, I 
sat at a table in a homeward- 
bound steamer’s smoking-room, 

where half a dozen of us told ghost 
stories. As our party broke up, a man 
playing Patience in the next aleove said 
io me, “I didn’t quite catch the end 
of that last story ahout the Curse on the 
family’s First-born.” 

“Tt turned out to be drains,” I ex- 
plained. “As soon as the new ones 
were put into the house, the curse was 
lifted, I believe. I never knew the peo- 
ple myself.” 

“Ah! Dve had my drains up twice 
’'m on gravel too.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve a 
ghost in your house? Why didn’t you 
join our party ?” 

“Any more orders, gentlemen, before 
the bar closes?” the steward interrupted. 

“Sit down again and have one with 
me,” said the Patience-player. “ No, it 
isn’t a ghost. Our trouble is more de- 
pression than anything else.” 

“How interesting! Then it’s nothing 
any one can see?” 

“Tt’s—it’s nothing worse than a little 
depression. And the odd part is that 
there hasn’t been a death in the house 
since it was built—in 1883. The lawyer 
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said so. That decided me—my good lady, 
rather—and he made me pay an extra 
thousand for it.” 

* How curious! Unusual too!” I said. 

“Yes, ain’t it? It was built for three 
sisters—Moultrie was the name: three 
old maids. They all lived together; the 
eldest owned it. I bought it from her 
lawyer two years ago, and if I’ve spent 

pound on the place first and last, I 
must have spent tive thousand. Electric 
light: new servants’ wing: garden-—all 
that sort of thing. A man and his fam- 
ily ought to be happy after so much 
expense—ain’t it?’ He looked at me 
through the bottom of his glass. 

“Does it affect your family much?’ 

“My good lady—she’s a Greek, by 
the way—and myself are middle-aged. 
We can bear up against depression, but 
it’s hard on my little girl. I say little, 
but she’s twenty. We send her visiting 
she almost lived in hotels 
last year, but that isn’t pleasant for her. 
She used to be a canary—a perfect canary 

always singing. You ought to hear 
her. She doesn’t sing now. That sort 


to escape 7. 


of thine’s unwholesome for the young 
ain’t it?” 

“Can't you get rid of the place?” I 
suggested, 

“ Not except at a sacrifice, and we are 
fond of it. Just suits us three. We'd 
love it if we were allowed.” 

“What do you mean by not being 
allowed ?” 


* Copyright, 1909, by Rudyard Kipling 
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| mean because of the depression. 
It spoils everything.” 
“What's it like 


* 1 couldn’t very well explain. 
be seen ti be 


exactly ?” 

It must 
appreciated, as the auc- 
Now, I 


story 


tioneers was much im- 


pressed by the you were telling 
just . 
“It wasn’t 


, My tal 


the 


how 

true,” I said. 
is true. If you would do me 
pleasure to come down and spend 
the night at my little place, you'd learn 
than you would if I talked till 
Very likely ’twouldn’t touch 
your good at all. You might be— 
On the other hand, 


in flue nce 


more 


morning. 


immune, ain’t it? 

this inthuenza hap- 
affect you, why, I think it will be 
an experience.” 

While hi talked he gave me his eard, 
and I saw his name was L. Maxwell 
MeLeod, Ksq., of IIolmeseroft. <A City 
address was tucked away Mm a corner. 

‘My | added, “ 


interested in furs 


doe 8s 


pen ft 


used to be 
I’ve 
life to ’em.” 
very good,” I said. 


yusiness,” he 
urs. If you are 
given thirty vears of my 
‘You're 

‘ar from it 


. | assure you. I can meet 


vou next Saturday afternoon anywhere 
rll 
happy to motor down. 
It ought to be a delightful run at this 
time of vear the rhododendrons will be 
out. I mean it. You don't how 
truly I mean it. Very probably it won’t 
all. And—I think I may 
finest collection of narwhal 
world. All the best skins 
have to go through London, 
and L. Maxwell MeLeod he knows where 
thes from, and where they go to. 
That’s his business.” 

For the rest of the voyage up Channel, 
Mr. McLeod talked to me of the assem- 


bling, preparation, and sale of the rarer 


choose to and 


in town you 


be on] 


name, 


\ Too you 


know 


vou at 
] have the 
horns in th 


say 
and horns 


come 


furs. and told me things about the manu- 
fur-lined which quite 

Somehow or other, when we 
Wednesday, I found 
that week-end at 


facture of eoats 


shock« l me. 
landed on 
pledged to 
Holmeseroft. 

On Saturday he 


myself 
spend 


met me with a well- 
groomed and ran out in an 
and a half to an exclusive resi- 
district of dustless roads and 
designed villas, each standing 
in from three to five acres of perfectly 


motor, me 
hour 
dential 


elegantly 
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appointed land. Ile told land was 
selling at eight hundred pounds the acre, 
and the golf-links, Queen 


me 


new whose 


Anne pavilion we passed, had cost nearly; 


twenty-four thousand pounds to create. 

Holmeseroft was a large, low, two-storied, 
creepe r-covered residence. A veranda at 
the south side gave on to a garden and 
two tennis-courts, separated by a tasteful 
iron fence from a most park-like meadow 
of five or six acres, where two Jersey cows 
grazed. Te a was ready in the shade of a 
promising copper beech, and I could see 
groups, on the lawn, of young men and 
appropriately clothed, playing 
lawn-tennis in the sunshine. 

“A pretty scene, said Mr. 
McLeod. “My good lady’s sitting un- 
der the tree, and that’s my little girl in 
pink on the far But Ill tak 
you to your room, and you can see ’em 
all later.” 

He led me through a 


floored hall 


with huge 


maidens, 


ain’t it?” 


court. 


wide 
pale 


parquet- 
furnished in lemon, 
eloisonné ebonized 
and gold grand piano, and banks of pot 


flowers in Benares brass bowls, up a pale 


Vases, an 


oak stairease to a spacious landing wher 
there was a green velvet settee trimmed 
with silver. The blinds 
and the light lay in 
the floors. 

He me to my room, saying, 
cheerfully: “You may be a little tired. 
One often is, without knowing it, after 
a run through traffic. 
till fee] restored. 
all be in the garden.” 

My room was rather close, and smelled 
of perfumed soap. 


drawn, 
parallel lines on 


were 
showed 


Don’t come down 


you quite We shall 


I threw up the win- 
dow at once, but it opened so close to th 
floor and worked so clumsily that I came 
within an ace of pitching out, where I 
should certainly have ruined a rather lop- 
sided below. As I sect about 
washing off the journey’s dust, I began 
to feel a little tired. But, I reflected, I 
had not come down here in this weather 
and among these surroundings to 
be depressed, so I began to whistle. 
And it was just then that I was aware 
of a little gray shadow, as it might have 
been a snowflake seen against the light, 
floating at an immense distance in the 
background of brain. It annoyed 
me, and I shook my head to get rid of it. 
Then my brain telegraphed that it was 


laburnum 


new 


my 








ed 
n- 
he 


ne 


p- 
ut 


ire 


ht, 
he 
ed 





rHE 





he forerunner of a swift-striding gloom 

hich there was yet time to escape if I 

suld foree my thoughts away from it, 
as a mah leaping for life forces his body 
forward and away from the fall of a 

all. But the gloom overtook me before 
I could grasp the meaning of the message. 
| moved toward the bed, every nerve al- 
ready aching with the foreknowledge of 
the pain that was to be dealt it, and sat 
down, while my amazed and angry soul 
dropped gulf by gulf into that horror of 
ereat darkness which is spoken of in the 
Bible, and which, as the auctioneers say, 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 

Despair upon despair, misery upon 
misery, fear after fear, each causing their 
distinct and separate woe, packed in upon 
me for an unrecorded length of time, 
intil at last they blurred together, and 
[I heard a click in my brain like the 
click in the ear when one descends in a 
diving-bell, and I knew that the pressures 
were equalized within and without, and 
that, for the moment, the worst was at 
an end. But I knew also that at any 
moment the darkness might come down 
anew; and while I dwelt on this spec- 
ilation precisely as a man torments a 
raging tooth with his tongue, it ebbed 
away into the little gray shadow on the 
brain of its first coming, and once more 
[ heard my brain, which knew what would 
happen, telegraph to every quarter for 
help, release, or diversion. 

The door opened, and McLeod reap- 
peared. I thanked him politely, saying 
[ was charmed with my room, anxious 
to meet Mrs. McLeod, much refreshed 
with my wash, and so on and so forth. 
Beyond a little stickiness at the corners 
of my mouth, it seemed to me that I 
was managing my words admirably, the 
while that I myself cowered at the bot- 
tom of unclimbable pits. McLeod laid 
his hand on my shoulder, and _ said, 
‘You’ve got it now already, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes,” I answered; “it’s making me 
sick !” 

“Tt will pass off when you come out- 
side. I give you my word it will then 
pass off. Come!” 

I shambled out behind him, and wiped 
my forehead in the hall. 

“You mustn’t mind,” he said. “TI ex- 
pect the run tired you. My good lady 
is sitting there under the copper beech.” 
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She was a fat woman in an apricot- 
colored gown, with a heavily powdered 
face, against which her black, long-lashed 
eyes showed like currants in dough. I 
was introduced to many fine ladies and 
gentlemen of those parts. Magnificent- 
ly appointed landaus and covered motors 
swept in and out of the drive, and the 
air was gay with the merry outcries of 
the tennis-players. 

As twilight drew on they all went away, 
and I was left alone with Mr. and Mrs. 
McLeod, while tall men-servants and 
maid servants took away the tea and ten- 
nis things. Miss McLeod had walked 
a little down the drive with a _ light- 
haired young man who apparently knew 
everything about South-American rail- 
way stock. He told me at tea that these 
were the days of financial specialization. 

“T think it went off beautifully, my 
dear,” said Mr. McLeod to his wife, and 
“You feel all right now, ain’t it? 
Of course you do.” 


to me: 


Mrs. McLeod surged across the grav- 
el. Her husband skipped nimbly before 
her into the south veranda, turned a 
switch, and all Holmescroft was flooded 
with light. 

“You can do that from your room 
also,” he said as they went in. “ There 
is something in money, ain’t it?” 

Miss McLeod came up behind me in 
the dusk. “ We have not yet been intro- 
duced,” she said, “ but I suppose you are 
staying the night?” 

“Your father was kind enough to ask 
me,” I replied. 

She nodded. “ Yes, J know; and you 
know, too, don’t you? I saw your face 
when you. came to shake hands with 
mamma. You felt the depression very 
soon. It is simply frightful in that 
bedroom sometimes. What do you think 
it is—-hewitchment? In Greece, where I 
was a little girl, it might have been, but 
not in England, do you think? Or 
do you?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” I re- 
plied. “I never felt anything like it. 
Does it happen often?” 

“Yes, sometimes. It comes and goes.” 

“Pleasant!” I said as we walked 
up and down the gravel at the lawn 
edge. “ What has been your experience 
of it?” 

“That is difficult to say, but—some- 


































































































































































































































lat 
at 


THOUGHT SOME ONE AT MY ELBOW WAS ABOUT TO SPEAK 








THE 


times that—that depression is like, as it 
were ” 


lish fashion 


she gesticulated in most un-Eng- 
‘a light. Yes, like a light 
into a -only a light of 
into a 


room 
understand / 


rned 
blackness, do you 


happy room. For sometimes we 
happy, all we 


Then this 


are so 


three so. Overy happy. 


blackness, it is turned on us 
ah, I know what I mean now 
e the head-lamp of a motor, and we 
ire eclip-sed. And then there is an- 
ther thing 
The dressing-gong roared, and we 
tered the overlighted hall. My 
was a brisk, athletic performance, 
outbursts of 
paid to articulation 
But nothing happened. As 
[ hurried down-stairs, I thanked Heaven 
that nothing had happened. 
Dinner breakfast 
the dishes were placed on the sideboard 
over heaters, 


en- 
dress- 
careful 


varied with 


attention 


song 
and ex- 


pression. 


was served fashion; 
and we helped ourselves. 
‘We always do this when we are alone. 
So we talk better,” said Mr. McLeod. 
“And we always are alone,” the 
daughter. 
‘Cheer 


said 
up, Thea. It will come right,” 
he insisted. 

“ No, papa,” she shook her dark head. 

Nothing is right while it comes.” 

“ It 
ever done in our lives—that I will swear 
said Mrs. McLeod, suddenly. 
have changed our servants sev- 
eral times, so we know it is not them.” 

‘Never mind. Let us enjoy ourselves 
while we can,” said Mr. McLeod, opening 
the champagne. 

But we 
talk failed. There were long silences. 

“T beg pardon,” I said, for I 
thought some one at my elbow was about 


is nothing that ourselves we have 


to you,” 


“ And we 


The 


did not enjoy ourselves. 
your 


to speak. 
“Ah't That is the other thing!” 
Miss McLeod. 
We 


seconds it 


said 
Her mother groaned. 
were silent again, and, in a 
must have been, a live grief 


few 


not ghostly dread or hor- 
aching, helpless grief—over- 
each, I felt, according to 
his or her nature, and held steady like 
the Behind 
that was a 


desire on 


beyond words 
but 
whelmed us, 


ror 


beam of a_ burning-glass. 


pain | conscious there 


was 
somebody’s part to explain 
something on which some tremendously 
important issue hung. 
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Meantime I rolled bread pills and re- 
membered my McLeod considered 
reflection in a 


sins; 
his own his wife 
the girl fid 
hands feet, 
though 


spoon , 
seemed to be praying, and 


geted desperately with and 
till the 
the malignant rays of a 
had been shifted from us. 

“There,” said Miss MeLeod, half ris- 
ing. “ Now you see what makes a happy 
Oh, sell it—sell it, father 
and let us go away!” 


darkness passed on as 


burning-glass 


home. mine, 
“ But I’ve spent thousands on it. 
shall go to 
dear.” 
“Tm only 


You 
Thea 


Ilarrogate next week, 


just back from hotels. 
am so tired of packing!” 
“Cheer up, Thea. It is 


know it does not 


You 
often come here twice 
in the same night. I think we shall dare 
now to be comfortable.” 

He lifted a dish-cover and helped his 
wife and daughter. Ilis 
and fallen like an old 
bauch, but his hand did not 
was clear. As he 
restore us by speech and action, he re- 


collie 


over. 


face was lined 
after de 
shake, and 


man’s 


his voice worked to 


minded me of a_ gray - muzzled 
herding demoralized sheep. 
After dinner we sat round the dining 
the drawing-room might have 
the Shadow for aught we 
knew—talking with the intimacy of gip- 


sies by the wayside, or of wounded eom- 


room fire 


been under 


paring notes after a skirmish. By eleven 
o'clock the three between them had given 
me every hame and detail they could re 
eall that in any way bore on Holmescroft 
and what they knew of its history. 
We went to bed in a fortifying blaze 
of electric light. My one fear was that 
the blasting gust of 
the course, to 
I lay awake till dawn, breath- 
lightly 
neath what De Quincey inadequately de- 
scribes as “the oppression of inexpiable 
guilt.” 


depression would 


return surest way, of 


bring it. 


ing quickly and sweating be- 


Now as soon as the lovely day 
was broken, I fell into the most terrible of 


all dreams—that joyous one in which 
all past evil has not only been wiped out 
of our lives, but has com- 
mitted; and in the very bliss of our as- 
sured innocence, before our 


never been 
loves shriek 
and change countenance, we wake to the 
day we have earned. 

but 


It was a coolish morning, we pre 
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ferred to breakfast in the south veranda. 

The forenoon we spent in the garden, 

pretending to play games that come out 

of boxes—such as croquet and clock golf. 

But most of the time we drew together 

and talked. The young man who knew 

about South-American railways took Miss 

McLeod for a walk in the afternoon, and 

at five MeLeod thoughtfully whirled us 

all off to dine in town. 

“Now, don’t say you will tell the 
Psychological Society, and that you will 
come again,” said Miss McLeod, as we 
parted. “ Because I know you will not.” 

‘You should not say that,” said her 
mother. “ You should say: * Good-by, Mr. 
Perseus. Come again.’ ” 

‘Not him!” the girl cried. “ He has 
seen Medusa’s head!” 

Looking at myself in the restaurant’s 
mirrors, it seemed to me that I had not 
much benefited by my week-end. Next 
morning I wrote out all my Holmescroft 
notes at fullest length, in the hope that 
by so doing I could put it all behind me. 
But the experience worked on my mind, 
as they say certain imperfectly under- 
stood rays work on the body. 

Though [I am less caleulated to make a 
Sherlock Holmes than any man I know, 
for I lack both method and patience, the 
idea of following up the trouble to its 
source fascinated me. I had no theory 
to go on, beyond the vague idea that I 
had come between two poles of a dis- 
charge, and had taken a shock meant 
for some one else. This was followed by 
a feeling of intense irritation. I waited 
cautiously on myself, expecting to be 
overtaken by horror of the supernatural, 
but myself persisted in being humanly 
indignant, exactly as though it had been 
the victim of a practical joke. It was in 
great pains and upheavals—that I felt 
in every fibre—but its dominant idea, 
to put it coarsely, was to get back a 
bit of its own. By this I knew that I 
might go forward if I could find the way. 

After a few days it occurred to me to 

go to the office of Mr. J. M. M. Baxter 
the solicitor who had sold Holmescroft 
to MeLeod. I explained that I had some 
notion of buying the place. Would he 
act for me in the matter? 

Mr. Baxter—a large, grayish, throaty- 
voiced man—showed no enthusiasm. “I 


sold it to Mr. McLeod.” he said. “ It ’ud 
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I interrupted, “and, atop of it, he wants 
an extra thousand for what he calls your 
clean bill of health.” 

Mr. Baxter sat up in his chair. I had 
all his attention 

“Your guarantee with the house. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes, yes. That no death had taken 
place in the house since it was built. | 
remember perfectly.” 

He did not gulp as untrained men do 
when they lie, but his jaws moved stick- 
ily, and his eyes, turning toward the deed 
boxes on the wall, dulled. I counted 
seconds—one, two, three—one, two, three 

up to ten. A man, I knew, ean live 
through ages of mental depression in 
that time. 

“IT remember perfectly.” His mouth 
opened a little as though it had tasted 
old bitterness. 

“Of course that sort of thing doesn’t 
appeal to me,” I went on. “J don’t ex- 
pect to buy a house free from death.” 

“Certainly not. Utterly absurd! But 
it was Mr. MeLeod’s faney—his wife’s, 
rather, I believe; and since we could 
meet it—it was my duty to my clients, 
at whatever cost to my own feelings—to 
make him pay.” 

“ That’s really why I came to you. | 
understood from him you knew the place 
well.” 

“Oh yes. It originally belonged to 
some connections of mine.” 

“The Misses Moultrie, I suppose. How 
interesting! They must have loved the 
place before the country round about was 
built up.” 

“They were very fond of it indeed.” 

“T don’t wonder. So restful and sun- 
ny. I don’t see how they could have 
brought themselves to part with it.” 

Now it is one of the most constant 
peculiarities of the English that in polite 
conversation—and I had striven to be 
polite—no one ever does or sells anything 
for mere money’s sake. 

“Miss Agnes the youngest—fell ill” 
(he spaced his words a little), “and, as 
they were very much attached to each 
other, that broke up the home.” 

“Naturally. TI fancied it must have 


been something of that kind. One does- 





scarcely do for me to start on the running- 
down tack now. But I can reeommend—” 
“T know he’s asking an awful price,” 
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Staffordshire Moultries ” 
that 
being 


n't associate the 
(my Demon of 
instant 


[rresponsibility at 
ereated ‘em) “ with—with 
hard up.” 
‘I don't 
to them,” he 
“We 
ily comes from the Midlands.” 
this talk at length, 
) first 
But when | left him, twen 
later, 
the owner of 


know whether we're related 


answered, importantly. 


may be, but our branch of the fam- 


ise | 


attempt at de- 


I give beca 


am so proud of my 
tective work. 
instructions to 
Holmescroft 
with a view to purchase, I was more be- 
wildered than any Doctor Watson at the 
opening of a story. 


Why hould a 


turn plover’s-egg color and drop his 


ty minutes with 


move agaist 


middle-aged solicitor 
jaw 
when reminded of so innocent and festal 
no death had ever oe 
house that he had sold? If 


I knew my English vocabulary at all, the 


a matter as that 
curred in a 


tone in which he had said *“ the youngest 
sister fell ill” that 
out of her That 
his countenance, and it 
just possible that her demented influence 
still clung about Holmesecroft; but all the 


rest was bevond me. 


meant she had gone 


mind, might explain 


change of was 


reached Me- 
», and could tell him what 
I thought. 

willing to 


relieved when | 
Leod’s City offic 
| had done 

McLeod 
into the game of the pretended purchase, 
but did it would help if I 
knew Baxter. 

“He’s the only soul | get 
at who was connected with Holmescroft,” 
I said. 

“Ah! Living soul is said Me- 
Leod. “At rate our little girl will 
be pleased that you are still interested 


I was 


not what 


was quite enter 


not see how 


living can 


any 
in us. Won’t you come down some day 
this week ?” 
- How is 
L asked. 
He screwed 
frightful!” he 
wich.” 
e7 


must 


9 


the—the depression now ? 


his 


“Thea is at 


up face. “Simply 


said. Droit- 


should like it 


cultivate 


but I 


present. 


immensely, 


Baxter for the 


You'll be sure and keep him busy your 
end, won’t you?” 


He looked at me with quiet contempt. 
“Do not be afraid. I shall be a good 
Jew. I shall be my own solicitor.” 


Jefore a fortnight was over, Baxter 
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ruefully admitted that McLeod was better 
the Wi 
buyers were coy, argumentative, shocked 
at the price of Holmescroft, inquisitive, 
Mr. MeLeod the 


met and surpassed us; and 


than most firms in business. 


and cold by turns, but 
sell r easily 
Mr Baxter enter d every letter. te le gran 
and consultation at the proper rates in 
a bill. At 
looked 


him, 


the « na 
as though 
really 


cinematograph film of 
of a month he said it 
McLeod, thanks to 
ing to 


were 
listen to reason. IT was many 
pounds out of pocket, but I had learned 
something of Mr. Baxter on th 
side. I deserved it. Never in 
have I worked to conciliate, 
flatter a 
my 


h mal 
my lif 
amuse, and 
human being as I worked over 
solicitor. 

It appeared that he golfed. ‘Therefor 
I was an enthusiastic beginner, anxious 
to learn. Twiee I invaded his office, with 
a bag (MeLeod lent it), full of the speli 
cans needed in this detestable game, a 
The third tim 


} 


took me 


a vocabulary to match. 
Mr. 


ten 


Baxter 
miles off, 


tramway-lines, 


broke, and 
to his links, quite 


the ice 
wher 
railroads, 


in a maze of 


and nursery-maids, we 
otted 


plunging throug! 


skelped our div 
holes like bara s 
head seas. He play 

vilely, and had never expected to meet 
but 
think he 


way round nine 


any one wor e, when he realized 


my form, I began to like me, 
for he took me in hand by the two hours 
After a fortnight he could give 
than a stroke a 


when, with this allowance, |] 


together. 


me no more hole, and 


onee man 
honest- 
should 


I was st ick 


aged to beat him by one, he was 
ly glad, and assured me that I 
be a golfer if I stuck to it. 
ing to it for my own ends, but now and 
for the 


games 


again my conscience pricked me; 


man was a nice man. Between 
he supplied me with odd pieces of evi 
that he had known the 
Moultries all his life, being their cousin, 
that Miss Mary, the eldest, was an 
unforgiving woman who would never let 
I naturally wondered what 
she might have against him; and some- 


him 


dence, such as 


and 
bygones be. 


connected unfavorably with 
mad Agnes. 


“People ought to forgive and forget,” 


how 


rounds. 
“ Specially where, in the nature of things, 
they can’t be sure of their deductions. 
Don’t you think so?” 


he volunteered one day between 
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‘It all depends on the nature of the 
evidence on which one forms one’s judg 
ent,” I answered. 
‘Nonsense!” he cried. “I’m lawyer 
vuugh to know that there’s nothing in 
the world so misleading as circumstantial 
vidence. “Never was.” 
“Why / Ilave you ever seen men 
anged on it?” 
“ Tlanged! People have been supposed 
lost on it,” 
‘IT don’t know how it 


his face turn 


s with vou, but my consolation is that 
He must! Things that 


seem on the face of ’em like murder, 


God must know. 


r, say, suicide, may appear different to 
God. Heh?” 
That’s what the murderer and the 
suicide can always hope—I suppose.” 
“ T’ve expressed myself clumsily as usual 
*Always do. The facts as God knows ’em 
may he ditferent—even after the most 
clinching evidence. Ive always said that 
both as a lawyer and a man, but some 
people won’t—I don’t want to judge ’em 
we'll say they can’t—believe it; where- 
say there’s always a_ working 
a certainty—that the worst has 
He stopped and clear- 
d his threat. “ Now, let’s come on! 
[his time next week I shall be taking 


happened.” 


my holiday.” 

“What links?” I asked, carelessly, 
vhile twins in a perambulator got out of 
our line of fire. 

‘A potty little nine-hole affair at a 
IIvdro in the Midlands. My cousins 


couragingly. ‘“ You’re playing much bet- 
ter. It’s only your approach shots that 
are weak.” 

“You're right. I can’t approach for 
nuts! I shall go to pieces while you're 
away—with no one to teach me,” I] 
said, mournfully. 

‘I haven’t taught you anything,” he 
said, delighted with the compliment. 

‘I owe all I’ve learnt to you, any- 
how. When will you come back ?” 

‘Look here,” he began, “ I don’t know 
your engagements, but I’ve no one to 
play with at Burry Mills. Why couldn't 
you take a few days off and join me 
there? I warn you it will be rather dull. 
It’s a throat and gout cure—baths, mas- 
sage, electricity, and so forth. But the 
fourth and the seventh holcs really take 
some doing.” 

‘I’m for the game,” I answered, val- 
iantly; Heaven well knowing that I hated 
every stroke and word of it. 

“That’s the proper spirit! As their 
lawver I must ask vou not to say any- 
thing to my cousins about Tlolmescroft. 
It upsets ’em. Always did. But, speak- 


ing as man to man, it would be very 


pleasant for me if vou could see your 


vay to 

I saw it as soon as decency permitted, 
and thanked him sincerely. According 
fo my now well-developed theory, he had 
certainly misappropriated his aged cous- 
ins’ moneys under power of attorney, and 
had probably driven poor Agnes Moultrie 
out of her wits; vet I wished that he was 


SoS gE 





stay there. Not but what the fourth and not so gentle, and good-tempered, and 
the seventh holes take some doing. You innocent-eved. 
could manage it, though,” he said, en- [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Room! 


BY ELLEN M. H. GATES 


W* ask for room where a hope can grow, 
A dear old hope that has tried to live; 
A place where its starving roots may go, 
And secret springs their moisture give. 
Room! room for a hope that cannot pass, 
That drinks the lightest dews that spill 
From broken boughs and withered grass, 
And clings to life with desperate will. 
CXTX.—No. 712.—62 

















* Williams 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


“Who had done his work, and held his 


eace, and had no fear to die.’ 


WO men came riding out of the 
lusk of the June day. 
Why ? 


For nearly fifty years the reason has 
been sought—and never found. They 
eame from out the dusk, tarried for a 
little in the twilight, then passed on into 
the great night, bearing with them the 
answer to a question that will never die 
so long as history tells their story. 

If it might have been that they had 
lived, and that their completed work had 
heen an answer to that ride up Figuer 
Hill, what might not the history of the 
Confederacy he to-day?—that Confed- 
eracy, passionate, hot-blooded, all-loving, 
all-sacrificing Contederacy, struggling to 
slay a nation, travailing to bear a nation, 
and who died, her nation yet unborn. 
They, too, died, and with them passed 


the answer. 


The &th of June, 1863, was nearly done. 
Within the earthen bastions of Fort 
Granger, perched on the crest of Figuer 
Hill, the eamp-fires which had cooked the 
evening meal were dying to dull red 
heaps of embers; to the west, at the foot 
of the bluff, a hundred and fifty feet 
beneath the muzzles of Fort Granger’s 
guns, lay the little town of Franklin, the 
gray thread of the Harpeth River be- 
tween. The Tennessee hills ringed the 
town: the enemy were somewhere beyond 
the hills, for the war had come the win- 
ter before to Tennessee. “ Stone’s River ” 
had been fought at the coming of the 
new year, and the Confederate army had 
sullenly withdrawn to the south, to Tul- 
lahoma, thirty-six miles away. Winter 
had passed, spring was passing into early 
simmer: Roseerans sulked at Murfrees- 
horou¢eh: Bragg. at Tullahoma, lay in 
wait for him. But the eavalry of the 


Notre —Photoeraphs reproduced by permission of 
Edward B_ Eaton, Hartford, Connecticut, from his 
collection of 7 Brady Civil War negatives 
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South waited for no man. They menaced 
everywhere, but most of all at Frankli 
the Federal right—an outpost—weakene 
now by the withdrawal of all but tw 
regiments and a small force of ecavalr 
Forrest’s cavalry ranged the countr 
somewhere just beyond the hills; Wheele: 
was circling, no man of the North kn 
where, yet very sure were they that ] 
would strike—somewhere. That part 
Tennessee dominated by Federal troops 
by the Army of the Cumberland, was i: 
shape a fan, a partially spread fan up 
side down. Nashville, the base of sup 
plies, was the pivot; from Nashville ther 
radiated roads—pikes they call them 
‘Tennessee—the sticks of the fan: to th 
southeast, to Murfreesborough—and Ros 
crans with the main body of his troops; 
to Triune, more nearly south—the vertex 
of the fan; to Franklin, a little south 
west—the outpost of the army. Of dark 
blue was this half-open fan, dark blue, 
dusty and worn; not jewelled, but aglit- 
ter with points of steel. 

Franklin had been attacked on the 
fth, and Colonel Baird had beaten off 
the attacking force. Since then they 
had waited, watchful and opnressed; ex 
pecting Forrest, dreading Wheeler, all 
but certain of the return of the Con- 
federates from Spring Hill, but six miles 
to the south. 

It was hot that night, they say—“a 
hot, murky night.” At headquarters, up 
at Fort Granger, Col. John P. Baird 
of the 85th Indiana—commandant of the 
post, sat at his tent door, talking with 
Colonel Van Vleck—that same Carter 
Van Vleck from whose time-yellowed let- 
ters have been plucked so many of the 
intimate details of this story. 

Two men rode out of the dusk; two 
stranger officers, unattended, unescorted. 
Colonel Baird, in surprise, rose to greet 
them. They were superbly mounted; 
their uniforms and equipments showed 
them to he officers of rank and distinc- 
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tion. At their new merino havelocks 
Colonels Baird and Van Vleck must have 
-tared: havelocks were unknown to of- 

ers and men, either North or South, 
except as something “ foreign,” something 


to he looked on askance. They dismount- 
d and strode forward, tall, straight, dig- 
ified. The elder and taller of the two 
introduced himself 
as Colonel Auton 


tured their servant, his (Colonel Auton’s) 
coat and all his money; they had been 
pursued for a long distance and had final- 
ly escaped with difficulty. It was all very 
unfortunate. The distressful situation of 
the two officers appealed to Colonel Baird. 
The passes to Nashville were brought 
out just then, but were sent back for 
correction ; they had 

been made out to 








f the Army of 
the Potomac; his 
companion as Ma- 
jor Dunlop, assist- 
ant in the inspec- 
tion of the Western 
troops, for which 
business they had 
been sent from 
Washington. They 
had just come from 
General Rosecrans 
at Murfreesborough. 
Oh yes, they had 
ot course come 
through Triune, 
and had seen Gen. 
Gordon Granger 
too. As this Colo- 
nel Auton talked 
he made more and 
nore of an im- 
pression on Colonel 
Baird; it was with 











Colonel “ Orton.” 
Auton led Colonel 
Baird aside; it was 
most unfortunate, 
but they were 
quite without mon- 
ey. Could Colonel 
Baird oblige them 
with the loan of 
one hundred dollars 
apiece — any sum, 
then—for their im- 
mediate expenses ? 
Colonel Baird 
did not have the 
money, but went at 
onee to Colonel 
Van Vleck, who 
had been sitting 
smoking in inered- 
ulous silence; of 
him he asked the 
money—when_ they 
were out of ear- 











positive regret that 
he heard they must 
push on to Nash- 
ville that very 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


night. There was something very en- 


gagil 


g about this handsome, dignified 
voung officer, with his easy grace of 
bearing; a note of brilliance to his con- 
versation, which was withal frank and 
quiet; an indefinable air of distinction 
and individuality in all he said and did. 
Colonel Baird seems to have grown 
more and more interested and attract- 
ed. He urged them to stay the night 
with him. 

It was impossible. Would Colonel 
Baird kindly have their passes made out ? 
And so the order to make out the passes 
was given, and while they waited, Colonel 
Auton told of their misfortune. They 
had lost their way from Murfreesborough, 
and had got down as far as Eagleville; 
the rebels had attacked them, had cap- 


shot, that the stran- 
JAMES A. GARFIELD gers might not be 
embarrassed! Colo- 
nel Van _ Vleck’s 
letter of October 28, 1863, gives his 


wh reply . 


[ told him that I thought the men were 
not what they represented themselves to be 
for, said I, the Government would not send 
two officers of their rank from the Potomac 
to inspect the Army of the Cumberland 
when we already have more inspectors of 
our own than we know what to do with 
Neither would Rosecrans send them from 
Murfreesborough through the enemy’s coun 
try without an escort, and if he had done so 
foolish a thing, and they are what they pre 
tend to be, why should they insist upon 
going to Nashville to-night without any 
offer to inspect the troops here, and this after 
such peril to get here? Again, I added, is 
it not strange, if true, that the rebels should 
be able to capture the Colonel’s servant 
and coat and all his money and yet he 











ee ee 
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get off so safely himself and with his lieu 
tenant 

| declined to let the money go, immedi 
itely arose, and went to my own tent, sa) 
ing to my surgeon, whom | found there 
that the two men who were attracting so 
much attention by their havelocks were 


certainly spies 


Colonel Baird, disquieted, asked awk- 
wardly for their orders; Colonel Auton, 
who seemed to have taken no offence at 
the request coming at such a time, read 
ily handed them to him, and with re- 
turning composure he read—written on 
the long envelope 


LIBADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT oO! rit CUM 
BEl AND 


MURFPREESBOROUGH, May 30, 186 
\ll guards and outposts will immediately 
pass without delay Col. Auton and his as 
sistant, Major Dunlop 
By command of Major-General Rosecrans 
). A. GARFIELD 
Vol. Chief of Staff and Asst. Adjutant-Gen 


There were many papers in the en- 
velope, and Colonel Baird gravely read 
them all: 

Special orders War DEPARTMENT 


140 ADIT GEN'’S OFFICE 
I\ WASHINGTON, May 25, 1863 


Col. Lawrence W. Auton, cavalry, United 
States Army, and acting special inspector 
general, is hereby relieved from duty along 
the “Line of the Potomac.” He will im 
mediately proceed to the West, and mi 
nutely inspect the Department of the Ohio 
and the Department of the ¢ umberland, in 
accordance with special instructions Nos. 
140-162 and 185, furnished him from this 
office and that of the Paymaster-General 

V. Major George Dunlop, assistant quar 
termaster, is hereby relieved from duty in 
this city He will report immediately to 
Col. Auton for duty. 

By order of the Secretary of Wat 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General 
Col. Lawrence W \uton, U.S.A. Special 
Inspector-Gene ral 


Special orders War DEPARTMENT, 
No 140 AbDJ1 GEN'S Dept 
\ WASHINGTON Vay 25, 1863 
Major Geo. Dunlop, Assistant Quarter 
master, is hereby relieved from duty in this 
citv. He will report immediately to Colonel 
Auton, special inspector general, for duty. 
Ry order of the Secretary of War 
FE. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General 
Maj. George Dunlop, assistant quartermaster, 
Special Duty 


LIMADQUAETERS DEPARTMENT 
sERLAND 
MURFREESBOROUGH, TENN., May 30, 1863 
Col. L. W. Auton, Cavalry Special Inspector 
(ren 


OF rHE CUM 


Colonel : 

The major-general commanding desires n 
to say to you that he desires, that, if y 
can spare the time at present, that you w 
inspect his outposts before drawing up y 
report for the War Department at Washi: 
ton ¢ ity 

\ll commanding officers of outposts will a 
vou in this matter to the best of their abilit 
The Gen. desires me to oily his resp 
to you 

Ll remain, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. A. GARFIELD 

Brig. Gen. of Vols., Chief of Staff, 
Asst. Adjt. Gen 


IIRADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES Forces 
NASHVILLE, TENN, June 5, 1863 
All officers in command of troops bel 


ing to these forces will give every assist 
ance in their power to Col. L. W. Auton 
special inspector-general, under direct orders 
from the Secretary of War 
By Command of General Morgan: 
Jno. PRATT. 
\ssistant Adjutant-General. 


John P. Baird, Colonel of Volunteers, 
was more than satisfied; he handed the 
written papers back, and, it is presumed, 
apologized handsomely for demanding t} 
papers of officers acting under the direct 
orders of the Secretary of War. He pr 
eured for them money—-fifty dollars—gav 
them the corrected pass to Nashville, 
gave them the countersign, heartily wished 
them Godspeed on their journey, and 
watched them ride away into the night 
It was quite dark now—a hint in th 
air already of the mist that was later to 
envelop Franklin in its dank gray man- 
tle; they were swallowed up in the dark 
ness almost instantly; it seemed that th 
darkness blotted out the very sound of 
the hoof-falls of the horses. And then 
Colonel Baird thought for the first time 
of forgerv! He was alone there in front 
of his tent—no one can ever know, only 
guess at—the shock of the thought that, 


in spite of the convincing papers, th 
men might be the destructive wedge of 
the Confederate army. 


Imagine his 
position—the anguish of indecision as 
vital second followed second and still he 
could not decide. The men, if Federal 
officers, were officers of importance who 
could not be lightly ordered back, vir- 
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the story, 
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must have been a strange, unhappy meet- 
ing for them all, a meeting of which 
there is no record, one which can be pic- 
tured only in the mind. Colonel Auton 
and Major Dunlop, insulted, humiliated, 
flushed with anger at the indignity placed 
upon them; perhaps voluble and_ elo- 
quent, threatening; more likely, dignified 
and coldly distant to the uneasy officers 
who faced them, challenging their word. 

The papers were examined again, 
minutely. The form and phraseology of 
the papers were beyond ecavil: there was 
shown to be a reason for new inspectors 
in the West; they had but just been 
relieved of duty in the East; the depart- 
ment commander apparently had accepted 
the detail, and had assigned them to 
duties which accorded with the spirit of 
the instructions from army headquarters. 
It was all very regular so far as logic 
and circumstance went. 

The newspapers make much of the 
fact that the papers were not written 
on the regular form-paper used by the 
War Department; it seemed to make 
little impression on Colonels Baird and 
Watkins, who were as much in doubt 
as before; Colonel Baird doggedly held 
them as prisoners still. In his im- 
patience and anxiety he himself climbed 
to the signal station back of Fort 
Granger, in order to receive at the first 
reading the reply to his message which 
he was about to send to-Triune. The 
mist was fast thickening to fog; they 
stood in a blur of pale, dead, unwavering 
light: the signalman with his torch wig- 
wagged the question, and then they wait- 
ed in the heavy silence of the fog. The 
man at the telescope stared into a gray 
void, but presently he flung up his hand 
for silence and jerkily read off the mes- 
sage: Triune could not understand, but 
would send Lieutenant Wharton to in- 
vestigate. Colonel Baird dictated an- 
other message: the signal officer looked 
anxiously at the fog; if Triune saw 
and answered, it could not be seen there 
on the fog-shrouded hilltop at Franklin. 
Colonel Baird went down to the fort 
again. Triune was nearly fifteen miles 
away, and Lieutenant Wharton could 
not arrive for several hours. There was 
nothing to do now but lay the matter 
hefore General Rosecrans at Murfrees- 
horough; perhaps he had hoped that it 


would be unnecessary to report such a 
occurrence to his commanding ofticer 
there was nothing else for it now. I] 
sent the following telegram, the first 
that singular series of messages sent and 
received that night: 
FRANKLIN, June &. 1862 

Brigadier-General Garfield, Chief of Staff: 

Is there any such inspector-general as 
Lawrence Orton, colonel U. S. Army, an 
assistant, Maior Dunlop? If so, please d« 
scribe their personal appearance, and an 
swer immediately. 

J. P. Batrp, Colonel, Commanding Post. 


There is no time given on this messagi 
—probably it was by then nine or nine- 
thirty. Ten o’clock, half past ten, 
eleven, and no answer to the question. 
It seems to have aroused little interest at 


Murfreeshborough; it was grudgingly an 


swered, and was delayed in getting on 
the wire. 

Lieutenant Wharton of Triune had 
not yet arrived. It was an anxious 
interval. What took place during th 
wait? It is most likely that Colonel 
Auton or Orton—already there seems to 
have arisen a doubt as to which nam 
was correct—and his assistant remained 
under guard at headquarters; it is 
probable that they were shown every 
courtesy except that of liberty during the 
long and anxious wait. When Colonel 
Baird could stand the suspense no longer 
he wired a detailed account of the case: 

FRANKLIN, June 8, 1863——11:30 P.M 
[Brigadier General Garfield: } 

Two men came in camp about dark, dress 
ed in our uniform, with horses and equip 
ments to correspond, saying that they were 
Colonel Orton, inspector-general, and Major 
Dunlop, assistant, having an order from Ad 
jutant-General Townsend and your ordet 
to inspect all posts, but their conduct was 
so singular that we have arrested them, 
and they insisted that it was important to 
go to Nashville to-night. The one repre- 
senting himself as Colonel Orton is probably 
a regular officer of old army, but Colonel 
Watkins, commanding cavalry here, in whom 
T have the utmost confidence, is of opinion 
that they are spies, who have either forged 
or captured their orders. They can give 
no consistent account of their conduct. 

I want you to answer immediately my 
last dispatch. It takes so long to get an 
answer from General (Gordon) Granger, at 
Triune, by signal, that I telegraphed General 
(R. S.) Granger, at Nashville, for informa- 
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also. signaled General Gordon 
nger. If these men are spies, it seems 
me that it is important that 1 should 
w it. because Forrest must be awaiting 
r progress. 
I am, General, your obedient servant, 
1 P ,,rmp. Colonel, Commanding Post. 


Within fifteen minutes there came 
e answer to the 


message which he rushed to send. It is 
2 voluble, jubilant composition, a little 
triumphant at his vindication (perhaps 
he had felt the sting in the tone of the 
despatch from Murfreesborough). Per- 
haps it is just the effect of the reaction 
that came when he found that he had 
not made a serious mistake, but instead 

had made an 








first despatch, and, 

ther just pre- 

ding it or just 

llowing it, Lieu- 
tenant Wharton of 
lriune. It must 
have been a dra- 
matic moment when 
thi prisoners rose to 
race him. He look- 
ed at them steadily ; 
no one spoke or 
moved for a_ very 
long time. They 
had not been at 
Triune that after- 
noon, nor ever, he 
said. He examined 
the papers one by 
one, and one by one 
pronounced them 
beyond all doubt 
forgeries. Why he 
could do sO 8O posi- 
tively I do _ not 
know. The _ tele- 








important capture. 
He had not vet be- 
gun to consider the 
men, nor what 
he would be called 
upon to do. Un- 
less the date is in 
error, the message 
must have been sent 
before midnight 
showing that events 
had moved swiftly 
there at Ilead- 
quarters tent. 
FRANKLIN, June &, 1863 
Gen. Garfield, Chief 
of Staff: 

I had just sent you 
an explanation of my 
first dispatch when I 
received your. dis- 
patch. When your 
dispatch came, they 
owned up as being a 
rebel colonel and lieu- 
tenant in rebel urmy. 
Colonel Orton, by 














gram was scarce 


needed, but it, too, COLONEL Louis D. WATKINS 


"ho took Willia: 
dragged them down: Who took Willia 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUM 
BERLAND. 
MURFREESBOROUGH, June 8,—-10:15 P.M 

Colonel J. P. Baird, Franklin: 

There are no such men as Insp. Gen. 
Lawrence Orton, Colonel U.S. Army, and as 
sistant Major Dunlop, in this army, nor in 
any army, so far as we know. Why do 
you ask? J. A. GARFIELD, 

Brigadier-General & Chief of Staff 


There is a note of irritation, a phrase 
of ridicule in the message, as of a man 


who answers the inconsequential ques- 


tionings of a child; “ nor in any army”! 


—a very different message from the terse, 
sharp—almost savage—military order 
which was to follow it. 

There is something almost boyish 
about Colonel Baird, particularly in the 


name, but in fact 
Williams, first on 
General Scott’s staff, 
of Seeond (¢ avalry, 
Regular Army. Their 
ruse was nearly successful on me, as I did 


Ss into custody 


not know the handwriting of my command 
ing oflicer, and am much indebted to Colonel 
Watkins, Sixth Kentucky Cavalry, for their 
detention, and Lieut. Wharton, of Grang-r’s 
staff, for the detection of forgery of papers. 
\s these men don’t deny their guilt, what 
shall I do with them? My bile is stirred, 
and some hanging would do me goo 

I communicate with you, because I can 
get an answer so much sooner than by 
signal, but I will keep General Granger 
posted. I will telegraph you again in a 
short time, as we are trying to find out, 
and believe there is an attack contemplated 
in the morning. If Watkins gets anything 
out of Orton I will let you know. 

I am, General, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Barrp, Colonel, Commanding. 
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Lh 


message ) 


telegram (in answer to his second 


that was handed him almost 


immediately after he had penned this re- 
markable despatch, must have come like 
water in the face 


a dash otf icy so stern 


end harsh it is, so insistent upon such 


brutal haste: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THI 
(‘UMBERLAND, MURFREESBOROUGH, 
June & 12:00 PLM, 
Colonel J. P Franklin 
rhe 


no doubt 


Baird, 
two men are 
spies Call 


a drumhead court 
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Of the 
night to 


hours that 
thre« 
an account. It was the 
preceded the fall of utter 
period to the excitement 


passed from mid 


o'clock there is nowhe1 


twilight that 
darkness; ; 
that had just 
passed; harder even than the short ho 
which were to follow, when wneertain 
was at an end. 

They were cousins, these pla 
comrades in thei: 
Colonel Williams wo 


be twenty-five wit] 
in the month, Li 


two 
children, 
manhood; 


mates as 
young 








and 
found to 


martial to-night 


it t ey are 


be spies, hang them 


before morning, with 


fail No 


have 


out such 


men been ac 


eredited from these 
headquarters. 
J. A. 


Brigadier-General & 
Chief of Staff 


GARFIELD 


It must have been 
after the 
Colonel 

despatch 


sending 
Baird's 
that 
the 


two 


last 
the search of 
the 
othicers 
else the 
evidence diseov- 


persons of 
Confederate 
was made 

ered would have 
mitained in 


There 


been cr 


the message, 








tenant 
but twenty-one 

The one had led a 

ways, the other had 
vladly always fol 
lowed, followed with 
boyish 


Peter wa 


admiration 
that was searce less 
than hero worship 
Those who knew 
them all their short 
young lives tell to- 
day of the devotion 
of Lieutenant Peter 
to his brilliant, ac- 
complished, fearless 
Orton. It 
beyond all 
doubt that Lieuten- 
Peter had not 
known the purpose, 


cousin, 
is true 


ant 
the real mission, on 


which he and Colo- 
nel Williams had 











was found on their 





hatbands, 
ed by the 
their 
their rank in 
Confederate 
ctched, 

C.8.A.,” 
Colonel 
a fine 


conceal- 
havelocks, 
an d 


the 


hames 
army. On one sword 

Walter G. Peter, 
Williams, 


was 
“ Lieutenant 
and of the 
Van Vleck “Tle had 
sword with a presentation in- 
scription on it, which gave his name, if I 
remember rightly, as‘ Colonel L. O. Will- 
jams.’ It 


other, 
writes: 


was from 
general, but I 


$1,500, 


some Confederate 
who. He had also 
money, or there- 
silver cup, and quite a num- 
small trinkets. Whether there 
wateh I eannot now remember.” 
Were men ever so overwhelmed by the 
weight ot evidence ? 


forget 
Confederate 
abouts, a 
ber of 


Was a 


entered the Fede ral 


i Denies lines; it is probabl 


Court Martial that he never knew. 
Orton had led, and 
he had followed. 
This is no time for imaginative writ 
ing—of what their thoughts must 
what they have said or 
They were left alone, undisturbed 
Federal 


alone now. 


hav 
heen; of may 
done. 

by the 


left 


officers; they are to b 


Orderlies hurried through the sleeping 
camp, stopping here and there to rous 


some listed officer: “ The Colonel orders, 
Head- 
Eee 
sir, that you assemble at 
for drumhead 
court,” the order was monotonously re- 
peated here and there. 


sir, that vou assemble at once at 
quarters for drumhead court.” 
Color el orders, 
once at Headquarters 


The swiftest and 
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most terrible of all courts of law, the 
midnight drumhead court martial, con- 
vened. Officers greeted one another with 
voices uneonsciously lowered; the chairs 
as they were drawn up to the table made 
a great scraping on the bare board floor. 
One of the lamps went out, and an order- 

placed a row of lighted candles along 
the edge of the long table; the row of 
tiny flames threw bizarre, wavering shad- 
ows on faces and walls, threw garish 
shimmers of light on side-arms and brass 
buttons; burned with the solemnity of 
waxen tapers on an altar of sacrifice; 
then flickered and danced again. 

The prisoners were brought in. The 
trial began; the trial of spies who had 
made no attempt to gain information, 
who had no drawings of fortifications, 
who had naught to condemn them but an 
intention that was never known. 

In the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Volume XXIII, 
Part II, pages 424, 425, thus stands the 
record of their trial: 


Recorp OF THE MILItary CoMMISSION. 
HeapquarTers Post, FRANKLIN, 
JUNE 9, 1863. 

tefore a court of commission assembled 
by virtue of the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS POST OF FRANKLIN, 
June 9,—3 :00 a.M. 


A court of commission is hereby called, 
in pursuance of orders from Major-General 
Rosecrans, to try Colonel Williams and Lieu- 
tenant Peter of rebel forces, on charge of 
being spies, the court to sit immediately, at 
headquarters of the post. 

Detail for Court:—Colonel Jordan, Ninth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, President; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Van Vleck, Seventy-eighth 
Infantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel Hoblitzel, Fifth 
Kentucky Cavalry; Captain Crawford, 
Eighty-fifth Indiana Infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant Wharton, Judge Advocate. 

By order of J. P. Baird, colonel com- 
manding post. 


The court and judge advocate having been 
duly sworn according to military law, the 
prisoners were arraigned upon the following 
charges: 


Charges and specifications against Col. 
Lawrence Auton, alias Williams, and Lieut. 
Walter G. Peter, officers in rebel forces. 

Charges:—being spies. 

Specifications:—In this, that said Col. 

Vou. CXIX.—No. 712.—68 


Lawrence Auton, alias Williams, and Lieut. 
Walter G. Peter, officers in the so-called 
Confederate States of America, did, on the 
8th day of June, 1863, come inside the 
lines of the Army of the United States at 
Franklin, Tennessee, wearing the uniform 
of Federal officers, with a pass purporting 
to be signed by Major-General Rosecrans, 
commanding department of the Cumberland, 
and represented to Col. J. P. Baird, com- 
manding post of Franklin, that they were 
in the service of the United States; all this 
for the purpose of getting information of 
the strength of the United States 
and conveying it to the 
United States now in 


forces 
enemies of the 
arms against the 


United States Government. 


E. C. DAvtis, 
Captain Company G. Eighty-fifth 
Indiana Infantry. 


Some evidence having been heard in sup- 
port of the charge and specifications, the 
prisoners made the following statement: 


That they came inside the lines of the 
United States Army, at Franklin, Tenn., 
about dark on the 8th day of June, 1863, 
wearing the uniform they then had on their 
persons, which was that of Federal officers; 
that they went to the headquarters of Col. 
J. P. Baird, commanding forces at Frank- 
lin and represented to him that they were 
Colonel Auton, Inspector, just sent from 
Washington City to overlook the inspection 
of the several departments of the West, and 
Maj. Dunlop, his assistant, and exhibited to 
him an order from Adjutant-General Town- 
send assigning him to that duty, an order 
from Major-General Rosecrans, countersigned 
by Brigadier-General Gariield, chief of staff, 
asking him to inspect his outposts, and a 
pass through all lines from General Rose- 
erans; that he told Colonel Baird he had 
missed the road from Murfreesborough 
to this point, got too near Eagleville and 
ran into rebel pickets, had his orderly shot, 
and lost his coat containing his money; 
that he wanted some money and a pass to 
Nashville; that when arrested by Colonel 
Watkins, Sixth Kentucky Cavalry, after ex- 
amination they admitted they were in the 
rebel army, and that his (the colonel’s) true 
name was Lawrence Orton Williams; that 
he had been in the Second Regular Cavalry, 
Army of the United States once, on General 
Scott’s staff in Mexico, and was now a 
colonel in the rebel army, and Lieutenant 
Peter was his adjutant; that he came into 
our lines knowing his fate, if taken, but ask- 
ing mercy for his adjutant. 

The court having maturely considered the 
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case, after hearing all the evidence, to- 
gether with the statements of the prisoners, 
do find them, viz., Col. Lawrence Auton 
Williams and Lieut. Walter G.- Peter, offi- 
cers of the Confederate Army, guilty of the 
charge of being spies, found within the lines 
of the United States Army at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, on the 8th day of June, 1863. 
THos. J. JORDAN, 
Colonel Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
President of the Commission. 
Henry C. WHARTON, 
Lieutenant of Engineers, Judge-Advoeate. 


The trial ended. Thus it stands on 
the record. 

In the oft-quoted letter to Colonel Will- 
iams’ sister, Col. Carter Van Vleck, 
member of the court, writes: 


The court was called together and your 
brother freely confessed all except as to the 
object of his mission, which to this day is 
a most mysterious secret to us all. In 
course of a conversation with Colonel Wat- 
kins your brother said to him, “ Why, Wat- 
kins, you know me. We served in the same 
regiment of the United States Army. I am 
he that was Lieutenant Williams.” Wat- 
kins at once recognized him. 

In his remarks to the court your brother 
said that he had undertaken the enterprise 
with his eyes open and knew what his fate 
must be if he was discovered, but said 
that the value of the prize at which he 
grasped fully justified the fearful hazard 
he had made to gain it, and acknowledged 
the entire justice of his sentence, and said 
that he had no complaint whatever to make. 
He at no time denied being a spy, but only 
denied that he had designs against Frank- 
lin. I believe that he said the truth; he 
had a greater prize in view. He asked for 
merey for Lieut. Peter on account of his 
youth and because he was ignorant of the 
objects or dangers of the mission, but said 
that he had no right to ask for mercy for 
himself, as he knew what his fate must be 
if convicted, before he entered upon his 
mission. .. . Your brother did say that he 
intended to have gone to Europe immedi- 
ately if he had been successful in his un- 
dertaking. 


The trial had lasted scarce an hour; 
when it was at an end Colonel Baird 
sent another telegram to his commanding 
officer—a very different message from the 
thoughtless, exultant one, with its flip- 
pant, “a little hanging would do me 
good "—which had just preceded it: 


FRANKLIN, June 9, 1863. 
Gen. Garfield, Chief of Staff: 

Colonel Watkins says Colonel Williams is 
a first cousin of General Robert E. Lee, and 
he says so. He has been chief of artillery 
on Bragg’s staff. 

We are consulting. Must I hang him 
If you can direct me to send him som 
where else, I would like it; but. if not, o: 
I do not hear from you, they will be ex 
ecuted. This dispatch is written at th: 
request of Colonel Watkins, who detaine 
the prisoners. We are prepared for a fight 

J. P. Batrp, Colonel, Commanding. 


Within the hour there came back th 
relentless decree: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CUMBERLAND, MURFREEBSBOROUGH, 
June 9, 1863.—4 :40 A.M. 
Col. J. P. Baird, Franklin: 

The general commanding directs that th 
two spies, if found guilty, be hung at once 
thus placing it beyond the possibility of 
Forrest’s profiting by the information they 
have gained. 

Frank S. Bonn, 
Major and Aide-de-camp 


In the face of such an order Colone! 
Baird could only bow his head. Day 
was dawning. Loud, clear bugles shrilled 
the reveille from all quarters of the 
camp; thin blue spirals rose above re- 
kindled embers; men, fresh from their 
night’s rest, streamed out of tent and hut, 
and stretched and shook themselves and 
began the old life anew under the bright- 
ening sky. They made the camp hum 
and buzz with shouted jests and greetings 
and the rough, loud banterings of sol- 
diers. Then grim Rumor rose like a 
carrion bird and flapped heavily from 
group to group, and where Rumor had 
paused in its passing, men’s voices grew 
less loud, and they turned and stared 
often at headquarters with curiousness 
and vague trouble in their eyes. Colonel 
Baird sat haggard and listless at his 
table, waiting. Presently an orderly, fol- 
lowed by the chaplain, appeared. He was 
the Rev. Robert Taylor, chaplain of the 
Seventy-eighth Illinois, and he too has 
written to the sister of Colonel Will- 
iams—kindly, gentle letters they are, full 
of whatever grains of comfort there 
might be. He tells how he was awakened 
at dawn and ordered to report imme- 


diately to headquarters, and how he 
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learned there for the first time what had 
happened while he slept. They had asked 
for him, Colonel Baird said. 

It must have been that Colonel Will- 
iams and Lieutenant Peter had been taken 
away when their examination was at an 
end, and had not been brought in again 
after the deliberations of the court, for 
Chaplain Taylor in a letter writes: 


Colonel Baird went with me, introduced 
me, and announced to them their sentence. 
[hey received the announcement with sad- 
ness but with great dignity and composure. 
When the sentence had been announced 
to them your brother asked Colonel B. 
whether or not this sentence would be read 
to them in due form as the sentence of a 
court martial, and I think he added, “ The 
charge of being spies we deny.” 


They asked if they might write a few 
letters, and when paper and pens were 
brought, Chaplain Taylor and Colonel 
Baird withdrew for a short time. 

To his sister, Colonel Williams began 
his letter: “Do not believe that I am 
a spy; with my dying breath I deny 
the charge.” 

The rest of the letter is made up of 
hurried messages to family and friends— 
concise statements of minor business mat- 
ters; no sighings, no complaints against 
Fate. It is but a note, written on one 
side of a small sheet, inscribed in a firm, 
unfaltering hand. There was a letter 
to General Bragg, of which I have seen 
not even a copy, but it, too, could have 
been but a note of farewell; all the let- 
ters, of necessity, had to be carefully read 
before sending through the lines. The 
last letter, of which the copy is in a wom- 
an’s hand, was written to the lady who 
had promised to be his wife. History 
has but the right to these words: 


When this reaches you I will be no more. 
Had I succeeded I would have been able to 
marry you in Europe in a month. The fate 
of war has decided against us. I have been 
condemned as a spy—you know I am not. 


When the brief letters were finished 
they asked for Colonel Baird again, and 
when he had come, Colonel Williams 
asked if he might send a telegram to 
General Rosecrans, who had long ago 
known his father. Baird eagerly clutched 
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at the straw of hope, and together they 
wrote the message: 


FRANKLIN, June 9, 1863. 
General Garfield, Chief of Staff: 

Will you not have any clemency for the 
son of Captain Williams, who fell at Mon- 
terey, Mexico? As my dying speech, I pro- 
test our innocence as spies. 
friend. 

Lawrence W. Orton (formerly W. Orton 
WILLIAMS). 
I send this as a dying request. 


Save also my 


The men 
are condemned, and we are preparing for 
execution. They also prefer to be shot. If 
you can answer before I get ready, do. 

J. P. Batro, 


No answer ever came. 

In the United Service Magazine of 
twenty years ago, Col. William F. Prosser 
writes of General Rosecrans in relation 
to this unanswered telegram: 


Being a man of tender and sympathetic 
feeling, he was somewhat apprehensive that 
his judgment might be overcome by ap- 
peals for mercy; therefore when he retired 
to his sleeping apartment, between three 
and four o’clock in the morning he gave 
positive instructions to General Garfield to 
have his former orders carried out prompt- 
ly, with directions at the same time not to 
bring him any more telegrams, dispatches, 
or appeals of any kind whatever on the 
subject. 


Pilate had washed his hands. 

Hours passed, restless, anxious hours 
for Colonel Baird; hoping against hope, 
he yet waited for an answer to his mes- 
sage. When at last he gave up, he al- 
ready risked a severe reprimand; his 
mercy and pity could do no more. He 
gave the order for the execution, and the 
order was obeyed. 

In the forty-six years that have passed 
since that June morning, there have ap- 
peared a score of times in newspaper 
columns the letters of officers and men 
who that day were formed in hollow 
square down by the Harpeth River, and 
who stood stern and silent till the work 
was done. In all these accounts there is 
not one but has (crudely expressed at 
times) its note of respect and admiration 
and pity. But of them all, I turn once 
again to the yellowed leaves of Col. Carter 
Van Vleck’s letter, and copy his words: 
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Your brother died with the courage of a 
true hero. He stepped upon the seaffold 
with as much composure as though he had 
gone there to address the multitude. There 
was no faltering in his step, no tremor in 
his nerves. He thanked the officers for his 
kind treatment, and said that he had no 
complaint to make; that one of the cruel 
fates of war had befallen him, and he would 
submit to it like a man. On the seaffold 
the unfortunate men embraced each other 
and Lieutenant Peter and said: 
“Oh Colonel, have we come to this!” Your 
brother at once checked him by saying, 
“Let us die like men.” And they did 
die like men, with the heartfelt sympathy 
of every man who saw them die. 


sobbed 


FRANKLIN, June 9, 1863. 
Garfield, Chief of Staff: 

The men have been tried, found guilty 
and executed, in compliance with your or- 
der. There is no appearance of enemy yet. 

I am, ever your obedient servant, 

J. P. Barro, Colonel, Commanding Post. 


General 


In the afternoon, when he had some- 
what regained his composure, Colonel 
Baird the last despatch of this 
strange geries; a message which, had it 
been sent before, and which, had it been 
heeded, might have given time for the 
solving of a mystery which will now never 
be solved: 


sent 


FRANKLIN, June 9, 1863. 
Brigadier-General Garfield: 

Dispatch received of rebel account of 
fight. No truth in it. The officers I ex- 
ecuted this morning, in my opinion, were 
not ordinary spies, and had some mission 
more important than finding out my situa- 
tion. They came near dark, asked no ques- 
tions about forces, and did not attempt to 
inspect works, and, after they confessed, 
insisted they were not spies, in the ordinary 
sense, and that they wanted no information 
about this place. Said they were going to 
Canada and something about Europe; not 
clear. We found on them memorandum of 
commanding officers and their assistant ad- 
jutant-generals in Northern States. Though 
they admitted the justice of the sentence 
and died like soldiers, they would not dis- 
close their true object. Their conduct was 
very singular indeed; I can make nothing 
of it. 

I am, General, 
J. P. Barren, 
Colonel, Commanding. 


There seems to have been no one who 
ever believed these young officers to have 
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been common spies. In his weekly let- 
ters to the New York Herald, Mr. 
W. F. G. Shanks, war correspondent in 
the field with the Army of the OCumber- 
land, writes: 


They did not explain upon what grounds 
they made the plea of not being spies under 
these circumstances. It is to be regretted 
that they did not, as it might have ex- 
plained their reason for coming into our 
lines. No such unimportant matter as a 
proposed attack on Franklin could have 
induced two officers of their rank and char 
acter to undertake so hazardous an 
prise. 

No plausible reasons have been given ex- 
plaining the expedition upon which thes: 
men were engaged; probably will never ly 
explained. Were not anxious in regard to 
works and troops at Franklin. . . . Some 
have imagined that their mission was one 
to the copperheads of the North... 
These are the first rebel officers hung dur 
ing the war. The case will form a precé 
dent. Col. Baird regrets that the trial was 
not more deliberate, but the Government 
has approved and sustained the action 
The President has telegraphed to Genera! 
Rosecrans his approval of the prompt 
action. 


enter 


This same correspondent tells of th. 
sending from Murfreesborough of thx 
effects of Colonel Williams and Lieuten 


ant Peter to the Confederate lines. Th: 
flag of truce was halted eight miles out by 
the videttes of the Fifty-first Alabama 
Mounted Infantry, Lieutenant - Colone! 
Webb commanding. 

Tn the course of informal conversation 
one of the Confederate officers said that 
he was sorry for Orton, but he had played 
the spy, and had been hung according 
to military law. Colonel Webb curtly 
corrected him, and said that nothing of 
the sort was admitted. He abruptly 
closed the conversation. It seems useless 
to consider Franklin as aught but a 
stepping-stone on which they tripped 
and fell. 

There are three statements in this ar- 
ticle which must be corrected here. Law- 
rence Orton Williams was not his name; 
why he changed it from William Orton 
Williams is another mystery which will 
never be revealed; it was a change which 
has puzzled and distressed relatives and 
friends to this day. Only four of the 
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many letters he wrote his sister during 
the war ever got through the lines. In 

ne of them, the letter of December 19, 
1862, he makes this single unexplained 
allusion to the change. He closes: ... 

vour affectionate brother (I have 
changed my name), Lawrence Williams 
Orton.” 

Above all, that he should have taken 
the given name of his elder brother, 
serving as’ major in the Federal army, 
caused endless confusion in newspapers, 
North and South. There is an uncon- 
firmed story of an incident which may 
have been the cause of this change of 
name. While serving under Bishop- 
General Polk, shortly before Shiloh, 
Colonel Williams with his strict ideas 
of military discipline—new and distaste- 
ful to volunteer soldiers—became in- 
volved with a private, and the result was 
the death of the soldier, whether for 
sleeping on post, desertion, or what, it 
cannot be found. This affair made Colo- 
nel Williams so unpopular with the sol- 
diers that in spite of his gallantry at 
Shiloh—for which he was twice men- 
tioned in general orders—he was trans- 
ferred to the staff of General Bragg. 
Perhaps it was then that he changed his 
name. That it had not been changed 
until then is evidenced by his sword. In 
the Confederate correspondence pub- 
lished in the Official Records is the re- 
port of Col. J. J. Neely, of Forrest’s 
cavalry—June 29, 1864: “A sabre was 
captured [La Fayette, Georgia] by Cap- 
tain Deberry ... bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘W. Orton Williams, C.S.A., Chief 
of Artillery, Shiloh, April 6, 1862.’ ” 

How eame this sword with the Fed- 
erals? It was not the sword that he wore 
at Franklin, and which he is said to have 
presented to Colonel Watkins—Colonel 
Van Vleck would never have forgotten 
such an inscription as that. His very 
sword had its mystery. 

Colonel Williams was not a first cousin 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee, but of General 
Lee’s wife, who was of the Custis family 
—a direet descendant of Martha Wash- 
ington. 

Nor was Colonel Williams on Gen- 
eral Scott’s staff in Mexico. His fa- 
ther fell at the head of his column 
at Monterey; the son was on the staff 
of General Scott, commander-in-chief 


of the army, in Washington in 1861. 
Because of his continued visits to 
Arlington—where his sister made her 
home—after Gen. Robert FE. Lee had 
joined the Confederacy, he was sent to 
Governors Island, New York, and kept 
there until any information he might 
have had to aid the Confederacy was 
rendered useless by time. June 10, 1861, 
he resigned, to swing his sword for the 
South, and to die at Franklin, Tennessee, 
as @ spy. 

What was his mission? He had failed; 
why did he not dignify his act by giving 
it the importance it deserved? Orton 
Williams’ bravery was more than physical 
—he was willing to do more than die 
for his Cause; he was willing to live 
through the pages that men call History 
as a spy rather than block the pathway 
of the man, and the man, and the man 
after that one, if need be, who he knew 
would follow him. Who knew his mis- 
sion? Not his companion; not Gen. Joe 
Wheeler, on whose staff he had been but 
two months; not even General Bragg, to 
whom he wrote farewell. Not, if the 
press of that day may be believed. The 
daily Richmond Fzaminer of July 3, 
1863, in commenting bitterly on the 
ease, says! 


None of our commanders in Tennessee 
are aware of any such mission being un- 
dertaken by these officers, which could only 
have been at the suggestion of a superior 
officer, or certainly with some knowledge on 
his part of the object of such an enterprise 
within the enemy’s lines. 


The Chattanooga Rebel of June 17, 
1863: 


Lawrence Orton Williams wae one of the 
most honorable officers in this service... . 
The expedition that ended so tragically was 
undertaken on his own account and ‘was 
unknown to his brother officers. 


To judge by the following letter, Colo- 
nel Williams was known to Judah P. 
Benjamin, then Secretary of War of the 
Confederacy, of whose letter, found 
among the Confederate Correspondence, 
this is a part: 


Sir: I have received your several com- 
munications from Capt. Williams, and he 
has been detained a day or two to enable 
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us to obtain such information of the late 
engagement at Fort Donelson and the move- 
ment of our troops as would authorize a 
definite decision as to our future move- 
ments. (To General Polk at Columbus, Ky. 
Feb. 20, ’62.) 


Thirty-four years later there came to 
light, among a dead man’s private let- 
ters, another letter of Secretary Ben- 
jamin’s (Secretary now of State), a 
letter written but three weeks aft- 
er Colonel Williams died at Frank- 
lin, of which this is a part and sub- 
stance (published in the Richmond Times 
of July 16, 1896, republished in the 
Papers of the Southern Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. XXIV) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, July 3, 1863. 

{To Lieutenant J. L. Capston.] 

Sir: 

You have, in accordance with your pro- 
posal made to this department, been de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War for special 
service under my orders. The duty which 
is proposed to entrust to you is that of a 
private and confidential agent of this gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of proceeding to 
Ireland, and there using all legitimate 
means to enlighten the population as to 
the true nature and character of the con- 
test now waged in this continent, with the 
view of defeating the attempts made by 
the agents of the United States to obtain 
in Ireland recruits for their army. It is 
understood that under the guise of assist- 
ing needy persons to emigrate, a regular 
organization has been formed of agents in 
Ireland who leave untried no methods of 
deceiving the laboring population into emi- 
grating for the ostensible purpose of seeking 
employment in the United States but really 
for recruiting in the Federal armies. . 

Throw yourself as much as possible into 
close communication with the people where 
the agents of our enemies are at work. 
Inform them by every means you can de- 
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vise, of the true purpose of those who seek 
to induce them to emigrate. Explain to 
them the nature of the warfare which is 
carried on here. Picture to them the fat. 
of their unhappy countrymen, who have al 
ready fallen victims to the arts of the 
Federals. Relate to them the story of 
Meagher’s Brigade, its formation and _ its 
fate. Explain to them that they will b 
called on to meet Irishmen in battle, and 
thus to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their own friends, and perhaps kinsmen, in a 
quarrel which does not concern them, and in 
which all the feelings of a common humanity 
should induce them to refuse taking part 
against us. Contrast the policy of the Fed 
eral and Confederate states. .. . 

In this war such has been the hatred 
of the New England Puritans to Irishmen 
and Catholics, that in several instances tl. 
chapels and places of worship of the Iris! 
Catholics have been burnt or shamefull; 
desecrated by the regiments of volunteer- 
from New England. These facts have been 
published in Northern papers, take tl. 
New York Freeman’s Journal, and you wi! 
see shocking details, not coming from Con 
federate sources, but from the officers o/ 
the United States themselves. 

Lay all these matters fully before tl 
people who are now called on to join thes: 
ferocious persecuters in the destruction oi 
this nation. . 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, 
Secretary of State. 


(signed ) 


Colonel Williams may not have been 
Lieutenant Capston’s predecessor, but who 
knows but that he too had had a persona! 
lettex —which was not a War Department 
order—from Judah P. Benjamin, Secre- 
tary of State of the Confederacy ? 

Colonel Williams went to Franklin, 
Tennessee, whére he was hanged. I be- 
lieve that that is all which we shall 
ever know. 
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The Suitable 


BY 


HE very small boy in the day coach 
T of the Winnipeg Express was 
tagged to Port Arthur. Thus: 
‘Please be kind to little Albert. He is 
an orphan going to a new home. Mr. 
and Mrs. James G. Mae Farlane will meet 
him at Port Arthur. He is not used to 
rich food. Thank you. J. W. Moore.” 
Somebody had been quick to follow the 
injunetion—some young woman of ten- 
derly pious mind. A second tag, fash- 
ioned of her visiting-card, from which 
she had almost erased her name, was 
attached to the same button. Thus: 
“Jesus loves little children and I love 
I have looked after little Albert 
all night, but must leave him at the 
next station. God will raise up some 
kind-hearted traveller to look after him 
to-day. Mr. and Mrs. Mac Farlane, I 
charge you to rear Albert in a Christian 
home. Save him for God. He is a dear, 
bright boy, one of Christ’s ‘ precious 
jewels” God bless you both and him. 
| will pray for you often as the years roll 
by. Prov. xxii., 6. Matt. xix., 14. Inas- 
much. In His name. A lover of Jesus.” 
At Port Arthur, late in the night—it 
was blowing cold and wet—the conductor 
gave the sleepy boy into the arms of a 
big, red-bearded man in a fur coat, ac- 
companied by an agitated little woman 
in black. They carried him under the 
platform lamp—either to discover his ap- 
pearance or to identify him—and having 
peeped a time or two, they took him away 
into the dark, the shabby little woman 
tripping in advance, with her hands 
clasped, like a child in ecstasy, 

“Poor little devil!” an Edmonton law- 
yer sighed, when the last lights of Port 
Arthur had vanished. 

“What's that?” 
Western farmer. 

“Hard luck for the kid,” 
lawyer. 

The farmer laughed. “ That boy,” said 
he, positively, “is in clover.” 


Jesus. 


ejaculated a Far- 


said the 


Child 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


““T suppose,” the lawyer admitted. 

“ Suppose?” cried the farmer, with a 
start. “I know he is. Did you see the 
woman?’ Why—she didn’t even kiss him.” 

“ Yes,” the lawyer retorted, cunningly; 
“but why not?” 

“Too damned happy,” said the farmer. 

It was the lawyer’s turn to be scornful. 

“She was so happy,” the farmer re- 
peated, with a great air of certainty, 
“that kissing just didn’t matter. She’s 
got him now, and she knows it; she can 
kiss him whenever it’s convenient—just 
like any mother. Adopting that boy isn’t 
a matter of philanthropy with her. If 
there’d been as much as a dash of Chris- 
tian condescension in the thing, she would 
have given him a couple of holy pecks on 
the forehead. But she wants the boy. 
Tt looked to me as if she had lost one of 
her own. Maybe—maybe not. But if 
she has, she’s not taking this one because 
she thinks her God has licked her proper- 
ly for her sins and she ought to do some- 
thing about it right away. She’s taking 
this boy because she wants him, and only 
because she wants him. It isn’t the boy 
T pity. It isn’t the woman. It’s that 
poor devil of a Mac Farlane. He’ll have 
to live the righteous life after this, my 
friends—for the sake of example. They'll 
have family prayers at the Mac Farlanes’ 
to-night if they never had ’em before.” 

The lawyer looked curiously at the” 
farmer. 

“ That’s all right,” the farmer laughed. 
“T know about orphans—I’ve dabbled a 
little. And I’ve got a friend out in 
Saskatchewan,” he added, after a pause, 
during which he had regarded us specula- 
tively, “of the name of Joe Jacket—” 

Followed the tale of the suitable 


child. ... 


“ My neighbor, Joe Jacket,” the farmer 
proceeded, “is an Ontario man, who took 
up land in Saskatchewan, north of the 
railroad at Flatland Station, a good many 
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years ago, when the prairie was raw 
and didn’t have to be coaxed to be good. 
He got along, too, right from the start— 
got along so well that to-day he knows 
all about high-power automobiles and has 
a hobby of keeping abreast of the latest 
fashions in farm implements. That 
means a lot, you understand; it means 
as much unmortgaged land as any man 
could eare to farm—it means barns and 
fences, a homestead and blue-ribbon stock, 
cash on deposit and a credit at the Flat- 
land Bank that the Almighty Himself 
might envy. It wasn’t all his own fault; 
his wife had a good deal to do with it, 
in the way of good wives—a little girl 
from North Perth, sweet and blooming 
when she married Joe Jacket, God knows! 
but sour as a chokecherry, before she 
got old enough to quit playing the square 
piano she had fetched from the East. 

“*T got to do something about this,’ 
Joe Jacket used to think in those days; 
but it was a long, long time, my friends, 
before he hit on the right idea. 

“*¢ Toe,’ said I, ‘there’s only one thing 
for a man to do in a bad mess like this.’ 

“< Tell me,’ says he, ‘ for God’s sake!’ 

“You know,’ said I, ‘that I’m no 
hand to give advice.’ 

“They had one child, born late—a lit- 
tle girl that got the late-coming baby’s 
weleome. Elizabeth Jacket had coaxed 
the Lord so hard for that one child that 
just from force of habit she would some- 
times pray for a baby in her sleep; and 
when it came—when it actually came at 
last—she didn’t wait to take two looks 
before she loved it more than she loved 
the Lord who sent it. Neither did Joe: 
Joe was always satisfied with whatever 
pleased Elizabeth, anyhow—and in ten 
squally minutes this particular child had 
got a good deal further along with Eliza- 
beth than just pleasing. Being a woman, 
Elizabeth thought, of course, that it was 
an answer to prayer; and Joe Jacket 
thought so too, in Joe Jacket’s own way. 
‘Whether it is or not,’ says he, ‘ it’s just 
like an answer to prayer, and that’s all 
I know about it,’ 

“< What do you mean by that?’ said I. 

“¢*T mean,’ says he, ‘that it’s just like 
an answer to prayer.’ 

“What does that mean?” said I. 

“Well, the Lord is as kind as kind 
can be,’ says he, ‘but cunning in a tem- 


per; and when you tease Him,’ says he. 
‘He’s likely to answer in the way yo 
least expect.’ 

“* That wouldn’t be an answer,’ said | 
“*Tt wouldn’t, eh?’ says he. ‘ Wel 
according to my notion it’s just exact]; 
the kind of answer you want to look out 

for when you tease too much.’ 

“*Didn’t she get what she asked for” 

“* Ve-e-s,’ says he; ‘she got a rea 
baby, all right.’ 

“It was a real baby; and it grew up 
to be a real little girl of seven or there- 
about—sweet and soft, a loving, bright 
little thing, with glorious black hair and 
big gray eyes. I never looked into eye 
as deep and mild in any other child: 
and I tell you, my friends, God give: 
the glory of hair like Amy’s only to on 
sort of all the children He makes. Eliza- 
beth loved her, and I loved her; everybody 
knew her, and everybody loved her— 
everybody from Flatland Station to In- 
dian Ferry; and that’s just as far as 
Joe Jacket’s name carried, just as wide 
a stretch of prairie as Elizabeth Jacket’s 
Christmas gifts to poor children could 
be taken over with any safety through 
the snow. Maybe the circumstances wer 
peculiar: I don’t know; but anyhow, 
Elizabeth Jacket’s love didn’t stop in 
Amy—there was enough of it left to go 
on, right through, and bless the children 
of all the prairie roundabout Flatland 
Station. Elizabeth took that child as a 
gift from the Lord’s own hands; and 
being a grateful and pious and practical! 
woman, she started out to give value 
received in good deeds and Joe Jack- 
et’s money. 

“Took here, Lizzie,’ says Joe; ‘ you’re 
getting away with a lot of money this 
Christmas.’ 

“¢T’m only thanking God,’ said she. 

“¢ All right, Lizzie, says he. ‘It isn’t 
the money; there’s more where that came 
from. But, my dear,’ says he, ‘are you 
sure it’s just thankfulness? Aren’t you 
trying to buy God off? 

“Tm afraid of God,’ said she. 

“¢*T thought so,’ says he. 

“And Amy,’ says she, ‘isn’t very 
strong?” 

“¢That’s just it,’ says he; ‘but you 
ean’t square Him, Lizzie—He’'ll go right 
ahead and have His own way, no matter 
what good deeds you may do. The only 





way to head Him off is to take good care 
of Amy.’ 

“* Perhaps,’ ‘but I've got the 
habit, now, and I want that money.’ 

‘She the money—she got all the 
wanted, of and 
took good care of Amy—and she kept 
usv being kind to all the world aceord- 
ng to the Lord’s own directions; but 
t didn’t do all. . . . Poor 
little Amy died just the same. . 


savs she; 


got 


money she course she 


any good at 


“After that, as always happens,” the 
farmer * Elizabeth Jacket 
didn’t quite resemble herself. She didn’t 
look enough like her old self to be mis- 
taken for a jilted elder sister; she didn’t 
hint of the 
resemblance that all the daughters of love 
You take the 
mother of a thirteenth papoose—and I’m 
talking of real mothers, mind you, not 
of the sulky oh-dear-me-we-got-to sort— 
you take the mother of a thirteenth lit- 
tle Indian, and when it comes right down 


continued, 


even keep a sweet family 


seem somehow to have. 


to the things that count, she’s twin sister 
to the silk-skirted mamma of a baby with 
rose-leaf lips. But Elizabeth—poor Eliza- 
beth Jacket—when the good Lord kindly 
supplied Amy with the angel’s outfit of 
feathers and gold—lost all the sweetness 
‘f look and life that had made her little 
footprints loved by all that 
the prairie near 
Jacket’s pocket- 
day after Christ- 
which is a thing 


them were 
needy and in pain on 
Flatland Station. Joe 
hook was just as fat the 
mas as the dav before 


to make any pocketbook ashamed to look 


the And there 
wasn’t any help for it: Elizabeth Jacket 
wouldn’t child 
the place; she couldn’t pass the section 
she couldn’t watch 
the boys go galloping by, she couldn't 
talk of 
she couldn’t even see the little garments 


its own master in eve. 


have a neighbor's about 


schoolhouse at recess, 


hear measles and chicken-pox, 
of a child swinging in the wind to dry. 
Most of all—just because Amy had had 
a sweet little pipe of her own—she could- 
n’t stand it to hear the children singing 
Jesus Loves Me, in the Sunday-school ; 
and that’s why, I suppose, the Jackets 
quit going to church. 
wing’ SN I, ‘what’s the 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” ’ 
“Ves” says he; ‘that’s right, I guess.’ 
“Well, then,’ says I, ‘ what’s the use 
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says use ? 
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You can’t find out, and it 
wouldn’t be much comfort if you could.’ 
“*Don’t want to find out,’ 
‘that isn’t what troubles me. 
W hat says I. 
“*Klizabeth,’ says he; 
ken down.’ 


of asking why. 


savs he; 


does , 
‘she’s all bro- 


“*QOf course,’ says I; ‘but what are 
you going to do about it” 

“<“T think,’ says he, ‘that if I’m devil- 
ish clever I can do something.’ 

“* That’s all right,’ 
can vou do”? 


“¢ Well,’ he, ‘I 


way: Here’s God and us. 


says I; ‘but what 


look at it this 
God wants Iis 
way and we want ours. That’s natural: 
He’s the father and we’re the children. 
Maybe His way’s the best; but I don’t 
see it—I just can’t see it! I got 
and opinion of my own which I 
to the limit. So what I want to 
know just now isn’t what God intends 
for our good, nor why He intends it; it’s 


> 


Savs 


a will 
got to 
back 


something else 

“* What is it? says I. 

“*T just want to know,’ says he, ‘ how 
I can get around Him in this partie- 
ular case,’ 

“¢€T wouldn’t trv.” says I. 

“<That’s perverted 
Christian, savs Joe; ‘just because you're 
God’s don’t 
know any better.’ 

**Tsn’t this 
dence ?’ 

“€ Ves” says he: ‘and if it 
just like one.’ 

“*TIaven’t you heard of such a thing 
as pious resignation ? 

“ese I’ve 
attended.’ 
‘You won't give in? 
“Not at once,’ says he. 

I can to have what I want.’ 

“<¢ Well,’ says I, ‘it 


if you'd begun to 


because you're a 


one of sweet toadies, and 


thing an act of Provi- 


isn’t, it’s 


heard,” savs he, ‘but haven’t 


‘T'll do what 


looks to me as 
monkey with the 
buzz-saw.’ 

“Qh, I don’t know,’ says he, with a 
queer little laugh and twinkle 
of look Joe Jacket had when he didn’t 
want you to whether he was in 
earnest or not—‘ oh, I don’t know,’ says 
he; ‘but I guess a little show of spirit 


,” 


the sort 


know 


won’t cost me any of the Lord’s respect. 
The farmer was himself twinkling in 
that very peculiar way. 
“ About two years after Amy’s death,” 
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he continued, “Joe Jacket got the idea 
that he was after. It was unselfish enough 
in the beginning: all he wanted to do 
was to restore Elizabeth’s comfort; but 
by-and-by, when he had brooded beyond 
vhat he was used to, it turned into a 
more selfish wish than Joe Jacket was 
in the habit of putting up overnight. 
ile’d adopt a child (thinks he); but not 
a girl—no girl for him! What he wanted 
was a boy; a wire-haired lad with black 
eves—a lad that would laugh and howl 
and get in mischief and generally raise 
the devil about the place—a lad of spirit 

a lad that would stand off and look 
Joe Jacket in the eve when it came 
time for a licking—just the sort of lad 
that Joe Jacket fancied he used to be 
himself. And it was the picture of a 
harum-scarum bullet-headed little devil 
with black eyes that he had in mind when 
he broached the subject to Elizabeth one 
night at the supper table. 

“* Elizabeth, says he, ‘I don’t think 
we can do better than adopt.’ 

“* Tt depends,’ says she. 

‘*Of course.” says he, ‘we wouldn’t 

hurry; and we’ve got the money 
about anything we want.’ 
‘I wouldn’t object,’ says she, ‘if we 
could find a suitable child,’ 

“What sort do vou fancy? says he. 

“*That’s the trouble, says she. +7 
don’t know. Sometimes I think that one 
like Amy would suit; and then I don’t 
see how I could stand it—how I could 
bear to be reminded of Amy every minute 
of the day. But I’m sure,’ says she, 
‘that I don’t want any one so—so very— 
different. I'd be so jealous, Joe. I'd 
he so jealous that I don’t know what 
would happen! So I don’t know, you 
see, just what would be suitable.’ 

“*Go ahead, says he, ‘and give me 
an. idea.’ 

“<*Tt’s so hard,’ says she. ‘I can only 
tell about the little things—the little 
things that don’t matter, after all 
Brown eyes, I should think.’ 

“All right” says Joe; ‘brown eyes, 


for one thing.’ 

“<Tt wouldn’t really matter, you know,’ 
says she. ‘I should not insist. But it 
would be rather nice, I think.’ 

“¢ Brown eyes it is,’ says Joe. ‘ What 
next ? 

“So far as such little things go,’ says 


she, ‘there's nothing else to care about 
but hair. Curls, I suppose.’ 

“Curls! says Joe. ‘What do you 
want curls for? 

“<Why, Joe!” says she; ‘surely you'r 
not thinking of a boy, are you?’ 


‘Eh? savs he; ‘what put that in 


vour head? 


‘You know perfectly well,’ says she, 
‘that it’s only boys that don’t need curls,’ 
“Well,” savs Joe, ‘I guess we don’t 
want any fool boy around this place.’ 
“And Elizabeth agreed. 


“Elizabeth said she wouldn’t go to 
Winnipeg to look for the suitable child. 
Joe argued that it was a woman’s busi- 
ness to mateh samples; and, anyhow 
(savs he), the man of the house always 
made a mess of it when he went to market 
for the women. But Elizabeth wouldn’t 
hudge; she’d stay home (says she), and 
maybe, if she didn’t have anything to do 
with the choosing, but suddenly found 
a little orphaned child in the house, with 
no other woman to look to but her, she’d 
be far more likely to take to it. 

““Tf a child came now,’ says she 
‘if some forsaken little child came out 
of the dark and asked me to love it, | 
think I eould—to-night.’ 

“* Of course you could,’ says Joe. 

“*A ragged child,’ says she—a sick 
little girl—a child without a mother. 
Yes,’ says she, P I’m almost sure I could.’ 

“€Vouw'll be hard to suit, Elizabeth,’ 
says Joe; ‘ but I’ll try to fit you out.’ 

“You must find one,’ says she. 
tell you, Joe—vyou just must!’ 

“ Joe Jacket looked in Elizabeth’s eyes, 
and knew, then, that he must—that he 
just must—and damned quick, too! 


“You ean find almost anything you 
want in the institutions at Winnipeg. 
It’s a great market for orphans—a sort 
of distributing-point for the West. Do- 
mestic or imported—you can get any- 
thing—you can match what you want in 
color, age, Sex, disposition, defects, and 
religious faith. If you want a red-headed 
Presbyterian boy of seven with green eyes, 
they'll supply you within six months of 
the required age; and if you want a 
Baptist brunette with a lisp. all vou got 
to do is say so. Joe found what he want- 
ed right away; a brown-eyed little gir! 
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roguish brown 
the very thing he 
right out of the Christ- 
the Jllustrated London 
loved the 
saw her in the line he 
God had little, 
had quite changed Hlis mind. 


with eurls and red cheeks 
eyes and golden curls 
was looking for 
mas number of 
News. Ile 

the minute he 
that 


her from first; 


sus- 
pected relented a 


and " avbe 


“¢ There,’ 
: ‘that’s the 

“¢ Qh. I’m s 
n't another one do? 


‘No,’ saVvs Joe ! ‘it’s 


says he to the superintend- 


one | 


sorry,’ says she, 


ent want.’ 


*  Would- 


that one or 


‘She’s spoken for,” says the super- 
intendent, 

“* Well” savs Joe, ‘you got to 
around it 
that little raseal.’ 

‘[t wasn’t so 
all, ones the 


that she 


; get 
somehow. Ive just got to have 
hard .to after 
superintendent 


manage, 
found out 
couldn’t pass off something just 
The fact is, they 
wanted to keep Nellie at the orphanage 


“as good on oe Jacket. 
for themselves. She was so sweet to the 
and so grateful to the heart 
that they eould- 
Somehow, when 


eve, vou see, 

so lovable and loving 
n’t bear to let her go. 
right down to it, orphans from 
least 


It isn’t because they’re orphans. 


Vou cone 


the asylum are the agreeable of 
children. 
That’s the appealing thing about 
them. It’s bad blood 
somewhere back of the most of them to 
But Nellie 
was different; she was the one perfect 
bud in that litth 
they loved her—for her truth and affec- 
tion and childish Somebody 
else wanted her; that was true enough 

proper old maid of Ed- 
make 


most 
hecause there’s 


it for their being there. 
hf 


AaAcCCOo! 


scrawny garden, and 


loveliness. 


some x rfectly 
with money 
good the child’s future. 


ment was pending, 


monton, enough to 
But the arrange- 
and the superintend- 


ent thoueht it could be squared for Joe, 
his 
in his pocket, to 
father. 
‘Come, 


who had enough human kindness in 


heart, enough money 
make him a desirabl 
“< Well” savs Joe. 
about it / 
“<6 Tene 
‘and God bless her!’ 
“<< God and 
Amy!’ 
Nellie.’ 
“She was never afraid of Joe Jacket. 
Maybe she had wondered, in her little 


Hlow 


now ! 


her,’ says the superintendent; 
mother of 


take care of 


and the 


‘We'll 


me 


savs Joe. 
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way, about the father that would con: 
to take her away; and if she had, she was 
content with the big 
her off on the train. 

him all at once 
doubt or any curiosity. 
father from the 

expected to do, I 
him 


earried 
She seemed to love 


man who 
him without 
She called him 
just as 
and 
and dependently 
and lovingly as if she had never known 
the lack of him. It was, ‘ Father, I’m 
thirsty!’ and, ‘ Father, I’m tired!’ 
‘Father, I love vou!’—and she kissed him 
without fear, and went to sleep, by-and 


to accept 


had 


treated 


start she 
suppose 
trustingly 


just as 


and 


by, with her head on his shoulder 
her arms his neck, just 
child of When the 


stopped, once, she woke up, and she didn’t 


ana 
’round like 


his own. train 
know where she was for a moment, and 
she was frightened. 

“¢YVou’re all 

*€ Oh, goody !’ 
and I’m so glad it’s you 

“And she snuggled 
right straight to sleep 
Jacket’s arms. 


right,’ says Joe. 
‘IT remember; 
father!’ 


down 


says she. 
and went 


again in Joe 


“When Joe Jacket 
at Flatland Station he 
himself on the back for fetching 
Winnipeg the most suitable child in th 
He hadn’t a doubt that Nelli 
would win Elizabeth’s love just the way 
she had eaptured his. 
affectionate and 
beautiful! What more could any woman 
ask in the way of a ready-made child? 
Elizabeth would 
course; he expected that—he had known 
it all Maybe she wouldn’t giv 
in at onee (thinks he); but she couldn’t 
help it in the end. She wouldn't 
much more (thinks he) than a moist kiss, 
and the feel of Nellie’s head and arms, 
and a sleepy whisper of, ‘ Mother, I love 
you!’ It made Joe Jacket laugh 
down deep, somewhere, where a 


got off the trai: 


was ready to pat 


out ot 
world. 


There she was 


mannerly and _ most 


have to be won, of 


along. 


need 


*way 
man’s 
chuckles are something like sobs—it made 
the old fool ery just to think of litth 
Nellie in the house, loved and loving. I 
tell my, friends, Joe Jacket 
proud and happy when he carried that 
drowsy burden into his own home. 

“¢ Elizabeth,’ says he, ‘I got a 
one.’ 

“Ts she asleep, Joe?’ 

> 2oe, ‘ she’s 


you, was 


oC 0d 


says Joe; been sound 
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leep in my arms all the way from Flat- 
d Station.’ 

“Poor motherless little thing!’ says 
abeth. 
‘Not now, thank God!’ says Joe. 
‘Poor little child in the hous of 

gers!’ says Elizabeth. ‘Have you 

en to her, Joe? 

“*Taken to her? says Joe. ‘ Why, 

Elizabeth, I love her!’ 

“Elizabeth looked at him, then, in 
queer sort of way. ‘Do you?’ says 

he, q iietly. 

“¢She’s a beautiful child” says Joe. 


‘You'll love her, too. You won’t be able 


» help it 
‘Beautiful! says she, turning away 
from Joe, cut to the quick. ‘ Of course 

e’s beautiful. They’re all beautiful.’ 

“<“Tlere, says Joe; ‘take her and put 
her to bed.’ 

“ Elizabeth took her. ‘She has wonder- 

| | ir,’ Savs sh ° 

‘She’s got a good deal more than 
that” says Joe. ‘Just wait till you see 
her in the morning.’ 

“ Nellie stirred a little, then, but didn’t 
juite wake up; and she kissed Elizabeth 
in her sleep, and put one arm around her 
neck, and snuggled her head in the place 
vher the heads of children lie most 
softly. It seemed to frighten Elizabeth. 
She trembled a_ littlhe—and jerked her 
head away from the child’s curls. 

‘Isn't it good, says Joe, ‘to feel a 
little child lving there again? 

“ Elizabeth didn’t answer. 

“Eh? says Joe. ‘Don’t it feel fine, 
Elizabeth ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ savs she. ‘] don’t 
—know!’ 

“Joe kissed Nellie good night, just 
the way he used to kiss Amy, and Eliza- 
beth carried her up-stairs, just the way 
she used to carry Amy, when Amy 
would fall asleep by the fire. Joe was 
anxious by this time; he wasn’t quite 
sure that he had done as well in Win- 
nipeg as he had given himself credit for. 
But he ecouldn’t tell why; if Nellie didn’t 
suit, what child would? Anyhow, he 
waited until Elizabeth had put Nellie 
to bed—he could tell by the sounds, just 
the way he used to know when Amy was 
stowed away—and then he wondered why 
Elizabeth didn’t come down the way she 
used to when Amy was alive. But Eliza- 


SUITABLE 





CHILD. BIT 


heth didn’t come; she stayed up-stairs 
for a long, long time, and Joe could hear 
her in Amy’s old room, where Nellie was 
asleep—could hear her pacing the floor, 
valking, walking, back and forth, like 
a woman in troubl He didn’t go up 
to her; he waited until she came, and 
when she did come at last she was 
so white and hard and bitter that Jo 
was frightened. 

*€ What is it, Elizabeth”? says he 
“Never mind,’ says she, in a passion 

** But, Elizabeth,’ says he, ‘I mus! 


know. You’re in a dreadful way. ‘Tell 
me what’s the matter.’ 
“*Matter?” says she. ‘I’m _ jealous. 


That’s what’s the matter.’ 

“* That’s strange,’ says he. 

“*No, it isn’t,’ says she. ‘It isn’t 
strange at all. It’s the most natural 
thing in the world. I've just put that 
child to hed.’ 

“*T don’t see any cause of trouble in 
that,’ says he. 

‘Can’t vou understand?’ says she. 
‘T’ve just put that child to bed. D’ve un 
dressed her, I tell you, and put her to bed.’ 

“*My dear, says he, ‘I can’t under 
stand.’ 

‘She’s beautiful,” says Elizabeth; 
‘she’s strong and rosy and fat—she has 
n’t a blemish. She has a perfect body 
soft and strong and beautiful. If she’d 
been awake, Joe, she eould have gone to 
bed without my help. She wouldn’t have 
needed me. I didn’t know that God 
made children like that. I had forgotten. 
And I’m sorry that I know again. I’m 
jealous. I thought I’d be. I told you 
so. I’m jealous, I tell you—I’m jealous 
and hateful.’ 

“What are you jealous for?’ says he. 
‘You ought to be proud. The child is 
yours now, isn’t she? 

* Elizabeth laughed ‘The child isn’t 
mine,’ says she. ‘You are very stupid, 
Joe. Amy was my child. That’s why 
I'm jealous.’ 

‘I understand 
sorry.’ 

“¢What’s to be done” says she. 

“¢ Qouldn’t you try to like her? 

“<*No,’ savs she; ‘it wouldn’t be any 
use. I hate her too much.’ 

“¢ For shame, dear!’ says Joe. 

‘IT tell vou, Joe, says she, ‘I hate 
her. I’m ashamed of myself. I'd like 


; 


says Joe, ‘and I'm 
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dislike—but I can’t. I 
I hate her for Amy’s sake. You'll 
take her back, Joe. You can 
catch the morning express for the East, 
can’t There’s no other way out of 
it. You'll have to take her back.’ 
ee Ye 3? 
“<T’m_ sorry,’ 
I’m sorry!’ 
*‘ Never 


suitable child for vou and me, and neither 


to call it hate 
her. 


have to 
you ¢ 


‘she must go back.’ 
Elizabeth. ‘ Oh, 


savs Joe: 
says 
mind,’ says he; ‘she’s not a 
you nor IT ean help it, 

“Elizabeth eried all that 
shame and Next 
started back to Winnipeg with Nellie. ... 
And | Nellie didn’t much, 
after all: the old maid of Edmonton has 
lone well by her 


qomn 


night in 


sorrow. morning Joe 


lose 


“Then.” th * Toe 
Jacket He 
wasn’t vet willing to quit trying to get 
around the will of God. There must be 
something (thinks he) to Eliza- 
beth happy again; and that something 
must be a child. There wasn’t anything 
else in the world that Elizabeth wanted. 
But what child? the suit- 
able child? It struck Joe that the Rev. 
Charles Ellis Rangton might know; and 
when Joc 


continued, 
he’d do next. 


larmer 


wondered what 


make 


where was 


got that idea he was sure that 
right. The Rev. Charles Ellis 
Rangton had been the home missionary 


he was 


parts when Amy was born; he 


in thes 
knew the family, he knew the situation, 
he knew Elizabeth better than she knew 
herself, and he the kindest and 
cleverest man Joe Jacket had ever known. 
He now in Toronto—had a big 
Episcopal church there—and was doing 
a whole lot of what they eall institutional 
work. So with Elizabeth’s permission 
Joe and wrote—wrote 
thine—all about Nellie, too, and 
Elizabeth wouldn’t have her—and begged 
the Rev. Charles Ellis Rangton to 
his own judgment and send them as soon 
as possible some kind of a child that he 
thought would do. 

“Tt was two weeks and three days be- 
fore he got an answer; but it was a tele- 
gram, and that’s just the sort of answer 
to please Joe Jacket: 


was 


was 


sat down every- 


why 


use 


“¢Have sent child named Amy. Ar- 
rive Flatland west-bound express Friday. 
Meet ‘her.’ 
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“oe 


There, Elizabeth,’ says Joe. ‘ That’s 
business-like; and I guess that fixes it.’ 
“** Named Amy?’ says Elizabeth. ‘ They 
must have given her a new name.’ 
“* Anvhow,’ says Joe, ‘it’s a sort of 
homelike thing to be expecting Amy’ 
“Ves. says Elizabeth; ‘ that’s true.’ 
“You better get 


Joe. 


things ready,’ says 


‘T always 
keep things readv—in Amy’s room.’ 

“*Which Amy?” says Joe. 

“Why, Joe,’ Elizabeth, ‘it is 
nice to be looking for Amy! That 
clever of Doctor Rangton.’ 

“But 
for Flatland Station, Elizabeth was in a 
dreadful state 
(savs she); here she was as hateful and 
couldn’t, 
strange child to 


“*T don’t need to,’ says she 


says 


was 
Friday noon, when Joe set out 


again. It was no us 


ever—she she just 
this her 


Joe left her erying in bed (she 


nervous as 
couldn't. 
heart! 

wouldn’t get up); and if he hadn’t had 
to get out to Flatland Station to meet the 
orphan, he dared leave 
her at all. It was a wretched time, my 
friends, Joe Jacket, while he 
waited for the train; and when the train 
came, and went on again, with no child 


take 


wouldn’t have 


for poor 


turning up on the platform, he was mor 
relieved than disturbed. But there 
a child, after all; she was sitting on her 
little the lee of the 
station-master’s bay-window a queer, 
patient little girl, 
way of moving her head, and _ bird-lik 
black Joe Jacket 
her he thanked and was all at 
onee so filled and tenderness 
that he didn’t have time to keep back 
the first tears 

“* Hello!’ 
name ?’ 

ra such a jolly and 
friendly way, I suppose, that the little 
girl smiled. 

“<T have two,’ 

“*That’s the 
g he. 


was 


own poor bag in 


with a canary-like 
when 
God. 
with 


eves—and saw 


10V 


savs he, ‘What's you 


was said in 


says she. 


queerest thing I ever 


heard,’ savs ‘Which one do you 
like best?’ 

“* Tm fond of the old one,’ says she, 
‘for I’ve been acquainted with it all my 
life; but I hope that I shall like the new 
one best.’ 

“What is it? savs he. 

“Would vou like to know the old, 


zays she, ‘ or the new? 
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“* The new,’ says he. 

“* Amy,’ says she. 

“*Tt’s the sweetest name I ever heard,’ 
says he. ‘TI love it. 
he: ‘what in the 
here? 


But tell me,’ says 


world are you doing 
“* It’s the place I started for,’ says she. 
The name of the gentleman who is to 
meet me is on my tag.’ 

“** Mister— Joseph 
* Tlow 


Joseph 


Jacket,” ’ 


like me to be 


says 
Joe. would 
Mister Jacket ?’ 
“*T should like it very much—I think.’ 
“6 Well, my Joe—and he 
took the little thing very carefully up in 
his arms, and hugged her with the great- 


vou 


dear,’ says 


est care, and kissed her in a way that no 
child could) misunderstand ‘ well, 
dear,’ says he, ‘I am Joe Jacket!’ 


we 


my 


I rather thought you were,’ says she. 
“Then he drove her home; and he was 
but vet wondered—that the suit- 
able child had been found. And he won- 
dered, too, whether, after all, he had out- 
witted God had outwitted him. 
It seemed to him very much like the will 
of God that he should be driving home 
with that little girl in his arms. 


sure 


God, or 


“<¢ Flizabeth!’ Joe called from the hall. 
‘T’ve brought Amy home.’ 
“There wasn’t any answer. 
“*¢ Blizabeth!’ he called again. 
are you?’ 
* She 


‘Where 


wouldn’t answer; but he found 


her in the sitting-room, close by the fire, 
which had gone to little flames and red 


and there was 
glow of light. 
kept 


It was dusk then: 
no lamp—only a 
Elizabeth wouldn’t 


coals. 
warm 


k 0k 


up; she 
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staring at the fire, from the rocking-chair. 
with her chin in her hands. Joe had 
time to unwrap the blanket from the 
child and take her close to Elizabeth be- 
fore he spoke again 

“¢She’s a cripple,’ he 
like little Amy!’ 

“Then Elizabeth turned—and caught 
the hunchback child to her breast—and 
kissed her, and rocked her, and kissed 
her again—and sobbed: ‘I love you! J] 
Oh, thank God—thank God, 
you've come!’ ” 

It was the end of the story. 


whispered, ‘ just 


’ 
love you. 


We came to Winnipeg at last, and 
departed presently for the farther West, 
with the farmer aboard. It 
fall weather—cold, but without snow. 
Nearing Flatland Station, I watched a 
motor-car come from far away over the 
prairie; and I observed, when the train 
stopped, that it was standing by the plat- 
form, with a young girl, much wrapped 
in fur, reclining within. I 
nothing of her but a ex- 
pressive little face, now engaged in con- 
veying a_ pretty 
expectation. 


genial was 


could see 
wondrously 


impatience and happy 
The genial farmer alighted, 
and rushed to the car, where he was in- 
stantaneously embraced, and with such 
fervor that he did not emerge for a con- 
siderable interval. Meantime I had got 
to the platform to bid him good-by; but 
the train moved, and I could do nothing 
better than call my good wishes. He 
waved his hand in response, nodded to- 
ward the girl in the motor-ear, and with 
a broad smile shouted: 

“ T’m—J oe—Jachet!” 
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Queer Folk of the Maine Coast 


BY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


F old, muskets drove the Abna- 


an- 


of Maine. 
driving 


off the coast 


kis 
day, money is away 


ther race. 
Point and 


have 


Between Kittery 


Head 


dreds 


Quoddy 
acquired hun- 
of 
fronts 
States 


‘ resorters ” 
of headlands and 
islands. A phalanx of cottages 
the More than half the 


the Union are represented in these sum- 


thousands 


in 


sea. 


mer colonies. Cove and eape, the 
well 
‘no-trespass ’ 
thickly set that they 
The man from the city resents intrusion. 
For that queer squatter peo- 
ple who have been dispossessed find little 
relish at human 
curiosities. Therefore they have hidden 
the of the 
their little huts are now at 


coast 


is pretty monopolized by nonu- 


residents : signs are 


form a blazed trail. 
matter, the 


in being stared 


as 


themselves in deep gashes 
coast cliffs; 
the head of crooked coves where pleasure 
craft do not venture; or they have lo- 
cated on little of islands that 
city people do not buy, for these islands 
be approached only at flood-tide. 
And in their retreats the “queer folk ” 
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nubbins 


may 


HOLMAN 


DAY 
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resent intrusion as heartily as do the 
rich folk on their reserves. 

So the folk ” and 
said isolation develops eccen- 
to the 


and the winter waves thun- 


* queer live alone 
that 
tricity. The 
of their huts, 
their ears—and there 
that the din of the 
curious ideas into the head. 
Even the Maine “ native ” himself, the 
thrifty farmer who sells his produce to 
the a 
boarders, does not understand the queer 
folk of the lonely coves very The 
nooks that they for hiding- 
places have no roads leading to them. 
The islands that they have pre-empted 
“set off” by act of the Legis- 
from the nearest 
order that the towns 


it is 


ocean cre ps doors 


der in are those 


who say beats 


sea 


city “sojourner” or takes summer 
well. 


have chosen 


have been 
lature coast towns, in 
not have the 
unfortunates on their hands as paupers. 
These people who have been abandoned 
dwell in sort of land.” 
They do not pay taxes,.they do not vote. 
Fashion is close to many of them, just 
over that ridge of coast 
that stretch of 


may 


a “no man’s 


ledge or down 


water—for fashion has 
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picked most of the choice spots on the 


Maine coast for its sojourn. Sut the 
queer folk are not interested in any dis- 
play that fashion may make. They are 
not envious, they do not want to beg. 
Where penury and pride meet in the 
cities there are heartburnings. But the 
iman tossing in the battered dory in the 
swash of the millionaire’s vacht neither 
sighs nor glares, provided he be one of 
the queer folk. For the queer folk are 
queer in one respect especially: they 
dwell content in their own world, which 
is often a world of illusion—for solitari- 
ness and the sea breed strange thoughts. 

Ossian Dustin, of Neweastle, would 
not change places with a millionaire, so 
he says. Yet Unele Ossian, at eighty, 
lives alone in a little hut with a dirt 
Hoor, and earns about fifty dollars a year 
by sawing fire-wood and doing odd jobs. 
But fifty dollars supply his frugal needs, 
and he has the most of his time to de- 
vote to hunting for Cap’n Kidd’s treas- 
ure, in the buried existence of which he 
implicitly believes. 

The ease of Unele Ossian illustrates 
the tvp of that eontent that relieves 


these hidden human tragedies of the 
Maine coast of some of their pitifulness 
During most of his long life, as often 
as he has found opportunity, Unel 
Ossian has hunted and dug along th 
ragged Lincoln coast. He has toile 
nights, for the most part, believing that 
in the night a treasure-seeker can best 
eircumvent the enchantments laid o1 
buried pirate spoils. He has kept vigil! 
oftenest in the region of Cod Lead Nul 
ble. He searches with a treasure-ro 
made by his own hands. He has the ti; 
of a cow’s horn, plugged with wood and 
containing various metals. In the woode: 
plug are stuck parallel strips of whal 
bone, and he elutches these strips, on 
in each hand, and walks along, balancing 
the tip of horn. When he passes over thi 
famous iron pot the tip, thus is his b 
lief, will turn down and point at the 
buried treasure. There is nothing re- 
markable in Uncle Ossian’s quest, for 
other men in Maine have hunted for 
Kidd’s treasure. But his radiant courags 
and his unfailing optimism are striking 
He believes that he “is always right on 
the edge” of finding the gold. He says 
his spade has struck against 
the iron pot several times 














but that enchantment has 
whisked away the treasur 
He expects that eventually 
his own charms will prevail 
over the powers of evil. Hi 
believes that the long wait 
ing and the disappointments 
have been merely a test oi 
his courage and good fait] 
—remarkable philosophy in 
a man who is eighty years 
old and has not succeeded 
He is reanimated oecasion 
ally by the sight of a figur 
all of- shining gold that 
comes rowing up the reach 
from the sea, and he is con 
fident that this is a good 
spirit sent to guide him to 
the treasure, and that the 
spirit will sometime prevail 
over the imps who watch the 
iron pot. 

Uncle Ossian aftirms that 
he has passed as happy a life 














as any man he knows; he 


BUSHY ISLAND, WHERE HERMIT TRIPP TOILED AT TREASURE-DIGGING says that the money will 
































THE 


* come in handy” in his old age, and that 
he shall first buy a stone for his mother’s 
grave, and then a house with a floor in 
t for himself. It can seareely be said 
that Unele Ossian’s unfailing cheerfulness 
springs from any philosophy of life that 
But after our talk I 
came out of his dingy hut with the feel- 
ing that probably some of the proud folk 
in the cottages down the bay needed pity 
more than he. 

On Little Spruce island I found thre« 
old men, brothers—William, Daniel, and 
Nehemiah Shanks. They have lived there 
all their lives in a little 
shelter. 
They are contented, 
brought to them a 
wistful solemnity. William and Daniel 
married. Nehemiah has had a 
poor little romance that broke his heart. 
When he was young he used to go with 
his father to Portland to sell their fare 
of fish. The only woman to whom he had 
ever spoken was his mother—for no one 
except the Shanks family has ever lived 
on Little Spruce. A woman of the water- 


he has evolved. 


tumble-down 


They are melancholy old men. 


but the sea has 


strange, brooding, 


never 


DIVIDED HOUSEHO 


LITTLE SPRUCE 


side in Portland made him her for 
the sake of little hoard of 
married induced him to 
father’s name and draw the family sav- 
from the bank—and then 
He went home with his confession 


prey 
his savings, 


him, forge his 


ings deserted 
him. 
of wrong-doing. 

“Then you must look out for the boys 
after I’m dead,” 
Nehemiah has spent his life “ 
ing out for the boys,” 
firm old men. “It is my duty in return 
for my father’s pardon of 
doing,” he told me, “and I tried 
to do my best. I am the youngest, and 
I am best able to work.” 

For more than 


said his father, forgiving 
look 


who are now in- 


1° 
nim. 


my wrong- 


have 


vears William 
the hut into the 
He told me that he feared the 
sun might heat his brains and interfere 
with his life-work, which is the composi- 
tion of poetry. There is a blanket hung 
across one end of the hut. William sits 
behind this blanket and fixes his eyes on 
the sunlight that enters through a knot- 
hole, and He states that 
now he is the author of a thousand pieces 


twenty 
has never come out of 


sunshine. 


“ 


composes.” 
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of poetry. He has committed nothing 
to paper. He has memorized all of them, 
he says. 

While William idles, Nehemiah tills 
the little garden, catches fish, digs clams, 
1 cooks Ile is cheerfully the burden- 
bearer, and with some pride says that 


he is the head of the family; for when his 
father imposed th 
trust on him he 
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statf, chopped it up, and then began on 
the tree. He laid waste quite a section 
of woodland before Nehemiah got word 
to the agent. Then in high dudgeon 
Daniel built a shack of his own. He 
lives in it and refuses to speak to his 
brothers. Nehemiah, tall, grave, digni- 
fied, with the flowing white beard of a 

patriarch, stood 

upon a knoll and 








did so with a cer r 
mony truly patri 
archal: he gave 
into Nehemiah’s 
hands the staff on 
which he had lean 
ed for many years, 
saving that it 
should be th: 
badge ot Neh 
miah’s authority. 
N« hemiah de 
seribed the scene 
to me, tears trick 
ling down his 
wrinkled cheeks. 
Memory was only 
a partial spur to 
this grief. 











pointed over to 
1 Daniel’s hut and 
told me of the un- 
fortunate affair, 
sorrowfully, with- 
out anger. Dan- 
iel, realizing that 
his misdeeds were 
exposed to a stran- 
ger, shook his fists 
from afar and 
leaped up and 
down in what was 
apparently eestasy 
of rage. He way- 
laid me before I 
had left Little 
Spruce, and in- 
formed me_ that 














Daniel, after 
more than sixty HERMIT 
vears of obedience, 
had become a most 
amazing rebel. He had declared that an- 


othe r flood had been prophe sied to him in 


a vision, and that he had been ordered to 
build an ark on Litth Spruce. Little 
Spruce is owned by a lady in Boston, as 
part of an extensive holding of islands. 


The Shanks brothers have been permitted 
to remain as squatters on condition that 
they do not disturb the standing timber. 
Nehemiah gave this promise to the man- 
ager of the estate. 

Daniel, though threeseore and ten, took 
the family axe, hand-saw, and hammer 
and proceeded to his labors on his ark. 
Nehemiah stood in front of the lordly 
spruce that Daniel was about to attack 
with the axe, and in the name of the 
Shanks family forbade him to chop. 
Daniel had the zeal of monomania and 
insisted. Then Nehemiah brandished 
the family staff and threatened to chas- 
tise the disobedient son of their father. 
Daniel, in a frenzy, made at his brother 
with the axe, routed him, captured the 





after being bossed 
TRIPP by his brother for 

more than sixty 

years he proposed 
to run his own affairs for the rest of his 
life. Nehemiah came in his turn to the 
shore after Daniel had trudged away to 
his hut. cracking his hard little fists 
above his head in his temper. 

“T still hope to be able to meet father 
at the door of heaven and tell him that 
I kept the Shanks family together and 
kept it decent, as he would have liked to 
have me keep it.” said Nehemiah, sadly. 
“Daniel was always hard to manage; 
father found him so. jut I think he 
will come back to his home, for I am 
the only one in the family who ean cook 
things as mother used to cook them.” 


Bushy Island, to which I came when 
a poor little human drama was at its 
climax, is a bare handful of earth 
without a tree on it. Quarter of a 
century ago Henry Tripp, after roving 
along the coast, settled there. He was 
an old man even then, bent at his hips 
into almost a right angle. Fourteen 


THE QUEER FOLK 


a woman, as old as he, came 
dwelt 


fourteen 


irs ago 
m the and him in 
little In she 
that pateh of island only twice 
Tripp,” as he called, 
clieved that Kidd had buried his treas- 
Bushy. Old decrepit as 
began to dig the island. He 
his task. 


main with 


house, years 


“ Hermit was 


on and 


Was, he 
re out shovel after shovel at 
When he died he had shovelled 


alf the island off into the sea, cleaning 


nearly 


earth down to bed-rock. 


OF 
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in August, 1908. On the 
a summer gale swept 


tlatten- 


died 


his death 


night of 
and 


wrecking cottages 


the coast, 
ing acres of trees on the main near Bushy. 


When the old woman realized that Tripp 
hand-bell and, 


could 


big 
and old 
dittieulty. 


as dying she took a 
though so weak that she 
walk only with 
on the high land of the island and rang 
the bell with all her hoping 
that in lull of the 


would be heard on the main. 


she went out 


strength, 


some gale the sound 
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At midnight she went to the hut to 
minister to the old man, and found him 
dead. Then she resumed her vigil on 
the shore, ringing the bell, blinded by 
the lightning, drenched by the rains, and 
hlown about by the gale. 

People heard and came off to the island 
the next day. But Bushy Island is one 
of those “ set-off” places, a no man’s 
tand so far as the law goes. Three towns 
at first disclaimed responsibility for the 
burial expenses of a pauper. The old 
women stayed alone with her dead a 
second night. Then came men and dug 
his grave, a pebble-toss from his hut, and 


laid him there. Some one read a bit 
from the tattered old Bible that was 
found in the house. Those who had 


buried the old man went away and left 
the old woman alone. Chance and idle 
iriosity brought me to Bushy one day. 
I had supposed that charity had_pro- 
vided a home elsewhere for the lonely 
tenant. But she was still there. She 
was ill, she was hungry, she had not 


sufficient strength to walk or to build 
a fire. There is no fresh water on Bushy. 
She had a scanty supply in a jug. 

It is not necessary to go into the details 
of the measures promptly taken for hex 
relief. At first she concealed her name. 
We discovered what it was from some old 
letters that were flying about the littk 
vard. She “had been some one” one 
on a time. She has a brother living, 
worthy and prominent man in an in 
land town. He came promptly when |] 
communicated with him, and went with 
me to visit his sister in the hut on Bushy 
Island. He had not seen her, had not 
heard from her, for many years. He had 
sought for her, but she had disappeared. 
He and she are the only ones left of a 
well-known family. 

One ean imagine how fiction would 
have handled this reunion. But real 
life has its own grim methods. It was 
high tide and the launch swung clos 
to the corner of the hut, under which 
the waves were lapping. The brother 

hesitated, misery on 
his countenance. 

















“ Go in first, please !” 
he implored. 

She gave him only 
a careless glance when 
he sat down in th 
unspeakable shelter. 

“For God’s _ sake, 
take me out!” he 
gasped. “I can’t stand 
this!” 

We were not in the 
place ten seconds. He 
had not heart or 
strength to make this 
forlorn creature know 
him for what he was. 
He hurried into the 
launch and left the 
island. This is how 
fact tersely dismissed 
a~ situation that fic- 
tion would have lin- 
gered over. 

It is proper in this 
connection to state 
that later the brother 
appointed me his agent 
and almoner, and _ be- 














THE OLD WOMAN OF BuSHY ISLAND 





fore the fall. grew late 
the woman was re- 
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ENTERTAINING THE MISSIONARY 


the 


she is now eared for. 


island to a comfortable 
Her 


ntal faculties that had been impaired 


i] 
oved tTrom 


ome, W he re 
her privations have been regained in 
but she has never made any 
On 
her we find her reading her Bible 


measure, 
juiries regarding her family. 
visits to 


our 


and, to use her words, “ preparing my 
oul for the great change.” 

This ease also brought to my attention 
character who ought to be interesting 
He 
army of 
While 
search for some honest persons who would 
the 


rogress, 


a sociological point of view. 
addition to the 


vagrants water 


trom 
is an varied 


he is a tramp. 


take old woman as a boarder was in 
those the 
carried cooked food each day and plenty 
She declared that felt 
perfectly safe to stay alone nights—and, 
in fact, the hut was too wretched a place 


interested in ease 


‘f dainties. she 


to serve as a lodging for any person ex- 
cept the poor old creature who had be- 
come accustomed to it. 

Now appears a human derelict in a 
harnacled old dory! He seemed to sniff 
food from afar. He 


those delicacies 


billeted himself on the poor old woman, 
coming in the edge of the evening, re- 


maining the night, and departing before 
charity came again with heaped hands 
This especial water tramp has been a 
for 
vears, a stolid, weather-beaten man, and 
the of the take 
thought as to where they may perch for 
the night 
ilk 


who comes down to 


peregrinator in Casco waters many 


even culls bay more 
There are a dozen or more of 
alongshore. The 
his cott 


W indow 


his scattered city 
man age in 
the forced, 
the left-overs of his larder devoured, and 
his summer clothes gone, has this gentry 
of the coast to thank. The 


steals only what he ean eat 


spring and finds a 


water tramp 
he 
He dwells in a cottage as long 
his 
until the crackers, canned goods, and fire- 
ood are Then he the 
He is not a good housekeeper, and 
the cottager who finds his débris in the 


and what 
ean wear. 
taste or convenience, or 


as it suits 


gone. moves to 


next 


an hour and 
If he will 
keep sharp watch, he will find his old coat 
But 
water tramp if he 


spring has a bad quarter of 
a lively desire for vengeance. 
on the back of a “dory vagabond.” 
it doesn’t trouble the 
is sent to jail. He goes up-country stoic- 
ally, and returns to seek his living in 
the same old way. 
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is one who stands forth from 
petty 


But there 
among these almost 
the proportions of a modern Viking. He 
Nova Scotia 
in a gray and seamed old Hampton boat, 
leisurely three 


thieves with 


came coasting along from 


seeking adventures and 
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her be 
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Sh 


take more 
Viking’s hut 


able 


The 


not heen to 


longings. 


Scotia was but scantily furnished. 
kept remembering certain choice thing 
that had been left behind in the hurr 
of departure and on account of lack 


room in the Hamptor 
boat. She urged hi 
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months 
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be locked 
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more, 
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The 
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finding 


freeboote: 


furniture 
the 
tenanted, 


house 

as the wit 
had prophesied ; but hi 
appre hended 

friends of the 
husband. The 
in imposing sentence 
stated that a_ thief 
who steal 

four chil 
half his 
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was 
abse nt 


judg 
puadg 


would 
man’s wife, 
dren, and 


furniture, 














JAKE, GREAT-GRANDSON OF THE PIONEER 


meals a day, and arrived in the Pema- 
quid region. 


hame 


His 


swag- 


lingered there for some weeks. 
MacTush, he had the 
of border chieftain, and his hair 
the hair of a Norseman, and he 
found favor in the eyes of a wife whose 
husband was away upon the Grand Banks 
trip. So the 


was 
a 


ger 


was 


“ mack’rel-chanein’ ” 
stole the four children, 
furniture from the house 
could be stowed in the Hampton boat. 
He sailed back to Nova Scotia. 

As time went on the wife regretted. 
But it was not regret for the abandoned 
hushand. Here fact differs 
from fiction. She was sorry that she had 


on a 


stranger wife, 


and such 


as 


onee more 


OF 


after th 
household 
too 
to 
jail 


come back 
rest of the 
goods, was 
of 
and MacTush 


number of years. 


MALAGA 
much 


a rogue expect 


merey, is in for a 


Louds Island, off the coast of Bristol, 
occupies perhaps a more anomalous posi 
tion than any other land along the At 
lantie seaboard. It has 
population of thrifty 
they live in good houses and 


a considerabk 


fishermen and 
farmers; 
are intelligent. They and their ancestors 
have dwelt there for more than one hun 
dred and fifty vears. But the of 
the island have never voted in any elec- 
or State They 
have never paid any State, town, or coun- 
ty taxes. Thev resisted the draft at 
the time of the Civil War, and drove the 


men 


tion, town or - national. 
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Foers off the island with clubs and 


ks, They say that they do not need 
protecting arm of State or national 


vernment. They raise money for 
and roads, elect municipal of- 
rs to administer affairs, and seem to 

along very comfortably as an inde- 
ndent principality. Flattering over- 
ires have been made by Bristol; by 
ming into the fold the islanders would 

‘eive State school money, have an op- 
tunity to vote, and obtain other ad- 
But Louds Island will not 
fliate. There has never been a crime 

mmitted on the island, no one ever 

wks his door, and almost every one is a 

lation of some one else. 

While Louds Island is genially beck- 
ned into the family by Bristol, Malaga 
Island is getting the cold shoulder from 
Phippsburg—the town that contains the 
of ancient “ Augusta,” pioneer of 
ill New England settlements. 

As a “no man’s land” Malaga has 
iore striking peculiarities than any oth- 
r island alongshore. There are about 
fifty persons on it, of all grades of negro 
blood, and most of them descendants of 
1 runaway slave who came and hid there 
more years ago than any man about there 
emembers. These people form a strange 
an. They have married and inter- 

arried until the trespass on consan- 
guinity has produced its usual lamentable 
ffects. They are as near to being chil- 
lren of nature as it is possible for people 
to be who are only a stone’s throw from 
the mainland and civilization. They 
lack entirely the spirit of thrift and of 
providing for future emergencies. Win- 
ter after winter, through all the years, 
have shivered and_ starved, but 
never does November find a wood-pile on 
Malaga, nor a week’s supply of food in 
reserve. To counsel on economy and to 
preachment on thrift they are as inat- 
tentive as little children would be. A coast 
missionary took in hand one especially 
improvident family of six—father, mother, 
and four children well grown. Spurred by 
him, they fished, dug clams, sold bait to 
trawlers, and at the end of the summer 
had saved about seventy dollars among 
them. Then the missionary went away, 
confident that at least one Malaga fam- 
ily would reach “March Hill” in com- 
parative comfort. When his back was 

Vor. CXIX.—No. 712.—66 


hools 


ntages. 


“ 


7 


they 


turned they used for kindlings the shin- 
gles that he had given them for the re- 
pair of their miserable hut, bought six 
in order that each member of the 
family could have his own pet, and spent 
the rest of the money for sweets, pickles, 
jellies, and fancy groceries. 

Charity, after a few experiences with 
the “ Malagaites,” as are ealled by 
their indifferent neighbors on the main, 

bit discouraged. Donations of 
bring more harm to them than 
otherwise. Old clothes and a doling of 
something to eat form charity’s only re- 
source. A State agent who looks after 
paupers in unorganized places goes over 
to Malaga occasionally, thins out the 
dogs, travels about to see whether med- 
ical attendance is required by any one, 
gives those actually hungry an order on 
the nearest grocery-store, and 
trouble himself to give good advice; it 
was discovered a great many ago 
that good advice is wasted in Malaga. 
A while ago the agent took along a notary 
and had marriages performed between 
six couples whose naive ideas of wedlock 
had not reached out to the fact that a 
ceremony was necessary. 

In summer all the people of the colony 
work as best they are able, but the scope 
of what they can do is so limited and the 
returns in money so small that it is not 
surprising that winter finds them with 
hands empty. 

Women put on trousers and boots and 
dig clams with the men. 
farmers on the main hire the women to 
work in the fields. The men are too lazy. 
The woman who earns the most money 
is one who lives in what was once the 
eabin of a schooner. She takes in wash- 
from the main. As she cannot 
stand upright in her house, she climbs 
upon the roof and there toils at her tub. 

Certain amateur sociologists have been 
wondering and planning what to do with 
Malaga and the Malagaites. Popular 
subscription has erected a neat little 
schoolhouse, in which a teacher, paid by 
the State, began her work in November, 
1908. The children will be taught how 
to read and write, and the women will 
take lessons in sewing and darning and 
patching. There have been few needles 
on Malaga in the past. 

The people of the island are singularly 


dogs 


they 


grows a 
money 


does not 
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wusceptible to religious influence, and 
.nost of them row to the main on Sun- 
days to attend church. With the excep- 
tion that their ideas of the social code 
of morals are primitive, they are blame- 
less so far as their relations with the 
world go; they are not vicious, they show 
none of that sullenness that marks sim- 
ilar strata of society, and they extend 
the rude hospitality of their island with 
touching warmth and sincerity. 


The rude gashes in the coast of Maine 
afford good hiding-places for those who 
desire to leave the world behind. One 
day a youth dropped off a coaster and 
looked about a Maine fishing-village. He 
stayed long enough to fall desperately in 
love with a girl whose father owned a 
Grand Banks smack and was accordingly 
in the upper ranks of village society. The 
young man, poorly clad and a stranger, 
was repulsed, naturally. When he under- 
took to explain that he was a runaway 
from a wealthy English family he was 
looked upon with still greater suspicion. 

He set at work digging clams for a 
living and feeding his soul on occasional 
fleeting glimpses of the girl he loved. 
His story had been scoffed at with so 
great unanimity that he did not make 
any more revelations regarding his pros- 
pects. But one day he appeared at the 
office of a lawyer in the shire town of the 
county, and produced papers just re- 
ceived from England that required only 
his signature and his oath to yield him 
$15,000 from an estate in his native 
country. He got the money, put it into 
a bank, bought out the general store in 
the fishing-village, married the girl, and 
from the butt became the boss of the 
place. It would be pleasing to state that 
he remained the boss and lived happy 
ever after, but again does grim fact tip 
over fiction’s apple-cart—-as life is lived 
in the cracks o’ the coast! 

That young man was instructed by 
the lawyer in the use of a check-book, and 
it did not seem like spending real money 
when he wrote a check. He bought all 
the fishing-boats for sale along that part 
of the coast. Every one who had any- 
thing to sell hurried up from cove, is- 
land, and far inlet and sold it to this 
young man, who had become drunken 
with flattery and adulation after having 





been despised so long. Travelling sales 
men heard of him, and descended a) 

filled his store to bursting with goods 

goods that he tossed out on credit to t}y 
throng that hung around him. 

When, at the end of eight months or 
so, he got a notice from the bank stating 
that he had overdrawn his account 
did not understand, and went to t!] 
lawyer to have the matter explained 
When it was explained he was dazed. Ii. 
had not thought that fifteen thousand 
dollars conld ever be cleaned out | 
writing on little slips of paper! 

His affairs were so mixed that he w 
obliged to assign, and it is easy to under 
stand what an assignment would do + 
a man who did not know that fifte 
thousand dollars do not make an inex 
haustible treasure. I am afraid that 
what I have heard is true: that he 
digging clams again. 

But while he lasted he was the most 
talked-about young man along a go 
bit of coast. Even old “ Six-fingered 
Simpson ” of the Crumples heard of hi: 
—and the Crumples is at the end of thi 
world! Simpson pawed over his seanty 
possessions, found something to sell, and 
came up and sold it. He had not bee: 
to the mainland before in twenty years 
The list of things that Simpson had neve: 
seen comprised all of man’s inventions 
between locomotives and phonographs 
The new Midas of the coast had a phon 
graph, and he was willing to amaz 
Simpson. But Simpson was not amazed 
He listened, walked around the con 
trivance, and declared that some one hid 
den down-cellar was making the nois 
that came through the hor. He lis- 
tened to the parlor organ without com- 
ment. But when he rejoined his son, 
who had been waiting for him at th« 
shore, afraid to venture among those devil 
gimeracks, he said: 

“The most of it didn’t amount to 
much. But you ought to have seen the 
critter in the parlor. His woman set 
down ’side of it, and it showed its teeth 
to her, and she cuffed along them teeth and 
trod on its tail, and it growled and whined 
away savage enough, now, I tell ye!” 

So we turned at the Crumples and 
eame home from our exploring, for it is 
plain that the Crumples is at the end 
of the world! 





The Castle on the Dunes 


BY JOSEPHINE 


MONG my friends that who 
had the greatest influence on my 
life was, as is often the case, much 
than I. Many things she taught 

and of them all I best remember 
he one she told me last, when I had 
nown her twenty years. She was at that 
me fully sixty, with a fine crown of 
lver hair, a tall, full figure, and piercing 
rk eyes, for as she grew older her whole 

regard grew, as it seemed to me, keener 
nd more commanding, and not, as with 
me women, softer and less powerful. 

I had been with her, one white winter 
on one of those errands of discern- 
ng charity that occupied so many of 
er hours and thoughts — dangerously 
many, as we who loved her would often 
considering that she spent herself 
inneeessarily upon much for which others 
might well have acted deputy. The sun 
iad set early, for it was midwinter, and 
hite points of winter stars were prick- 
ng through the frozen sky. The snow, 
‘ed over with a glistening crust, sent 
back pale reflections to the bars of cold 
creen and thin rosy glows that stood for 
sunset, and a threatening wind began 
to rise, that shook down little 
from the window ledge and made the 
stiff, chill branches of the oaks and 
beeches creak warningly. 

[ shivered to myself with pleasure and 
thanked sincerely the slender girl that 
brought hot tea to me and unwrapped my 
long furs. It was not my friend’s daugh- 
ter; the youngest of these was now hap- 
pily married, and she would have been 
alone were it not for the girls that she 
kept with her, training and guiding them 
into some of the wisdom and charm 


one 


der 


lay, 


ay, 


icicles 


that distinguished her gracious self—a 


sort of unchartered school, where less 
gifted mothers sought eagerly to install 
their daughters. 

As she accepted the services of two of 
these, and despatched by a messenger 
some comforts to be sent to the suffering 


DASKAM BACON 


creature we had just returned from visit- 
ing, I lingered by the window and saw 
the first shadowy flakes of a new storm. 
The wind rose quickly to a_ howl, 
icy branch tapped at the pane; 
narrowly escaped a dangerous 
coming. I could 
pettish complaint. 

* Don’t think,” I began, “ that 
you have earned a rest from these ex- 
peditions, these insistent girls of yours, 
this constant responsibility? You 
magnificently strong and well—yes; but 
even your vitality has its limits, and too 
many people hang upon you, my dear! 
Do you shake us all off for a while and 
do something for yourself, 
pleasure and relaxation. Surely at your 
age you deserve rest! Your own have 
ceased to need you—why invite others ?” 

She looked strangely at me, and in the 
dusk I saw her face white. 

“There!” I went on, “you have har- 
rowed yourself unnecessarily with that 
poor creature’s pain and want—surely 
you could have sent money? There are 
people whose sole business it is to attend 
to such cases, and their nerves are coarser 
than yours—they are not so wrung by 
what is daily work to them.” 

At that moment a great fall of snow 
slid from one of the sloping roofs, so 
that the air white before us. It 
swept to the ground with a dense, rushing 
crash, and heaped itself into fantastic 
towers and walls; close by a red lantern 
shone out; the wind moaned sadly. 

“Took! look!” she eried, one hand at 
her side, “the Dunes again! Surely 
you see that Castle, too? Or is it the 
Oh, I am ready! Believe me, I 
am ready!” 

T caught her hand. 

“Those are no Dunes, my dear friend, 
only black shadows on the snow of your 
own lands,” I assured her, “and it is 
one of your own men with a lantern 
going on your own errand. It is the fallen 


al 
had 


home- 


we 


not resist a somewhat 
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are 
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was 


sign— 
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snow that takes those strange spirelike 
shapes—no castle. This wind wails too 
much for your nerves. Look in, at the 
fire and the warm hall.” 

“No, no,” she said, quietly. “I love 
to look out—I am not afraid. I never 
know when I may see the Castle. And 
what you just said about my rest... 
well, it seems to open my lips. It was 
on just such a night ... how cold the 
stars were! And I had nearly lost my- 
self—hunting for my rest! When the 
moon rises I will tell you.” 

And then I knew that I was to hear 
one of those strange experiences of hers 
that from time to time caught her out 
of the ordinary course of life and taught 
her much that I could never have learned 
and told to you without her help. As 
always, she spoke quickly, often halting 
for long between swift gushes of nar- 
rative, now as one who reads from an 
old book about a stranger, now like the 
adventurer himself. She did not always 
nor steadily employ the style into which 
I have thrown her words, but she wrapped 
me in an atmosphere, and from that, and 
the remembrance of a rising winter moon 
and a still, cold night, I write. 


Her old friend the great physician, 
who now, in the evening of his busy life, 
attended only upon those whose necessi- 
ties baffled the less experienced, pursed 
his lips and stared at her out of a grizzle 
of white hair. 

“And what will you do,” he asked, 
abruptly, “when I have convinced them 
that you are unable to keep up these 
various relations that have been so many 
years a-building? Where will you go for 
this great rest?” 

“‘ Somewhere where I can be alone,” 
she answered him, firmly, “ where I can 
fold my hands by some quiet, lonely 
river and think, where I can realize 
what I am: a widow, lonely for her best 
and lifelong friend, a mother’ whose chil- 
dren need her no longer, a woman who 
has tasted life long enough and paid 
her debt to the world and would slip 
out of it quietly. Surely that is little 
to ask?” 

“T should say that the fact of your 
living showed you had not yet paid your 
debt to life.” he said dryly, “and I 
confess that T cannot see any great value 


in realizing these things you speak 
Lf they are so, they are so. Let them bv 

“Oh, you are a man!” she cri 
bitterly. 

“And I know, therefore, what 
woman needs,” he said, “and you esp 
cially, who have many gifts denied, mo 
ly, to your sex. Believe me, there is 01 
one river for you—it is literally t¢! 
River of Life.” 

“Tt is Lethe,” she said, obstinate 
“and you shall not deny it to me. 
tell you I am weary of my thoughts, a 
all the business of this River of your 
I have gained the bank; it is philosoph 
Before I am driven far inland—wher 
even you cannot come and get me—and 
lose it altogether, I claim the right 
begin the journey of my own accord. | 
want you to give me again that delicious 
soothing treatment, that electrie whirring 
that takes away my thoughts—will you 2” 

He mused a while, seemed to have f 
gotten her. 

“No, I will not,” he said at lengt} 
And it was in vain that she urged him. 
for he held to the refusal. 

“ Ours is no time of life to soothe awa 
thought, dear friend,” he said; “y 
need no treatment of mine.” 

While she begged him there came a1 
urgent call from an inner office and lh 
left the room quickly, asking her to wait 
And as she sat there, baffled and a littl: 
resentful, the sight of the bright, myst: 
rious machine, so obedient there and al 
ways ready with its delicious oblivion, 
put a wild idea into her brain. 

“We are old friends,” she said to her 
self. “TI know how he does it—why not’ 
He will soon be here!” 

And she pressed the well-known kno! 
and watched the great disks begin to whir 
softly around under their glass dom: 
At the familiar sound her hunger for th: 
coming comfort mounted fiercely, and 
she seized the long, supple, silk-wrapped 
eords and pressed the bulbs to either 
temple. A slight shock ran through her 
blood, and with the realization of her 
folly came the knowledge that she could 
not take down her hands. The whirring 
grew, doubled, multiplied in volume; th« 
room seemed to sway and rock; a low 
rumbling, like thunder, filled the air. 
Blind terror seized her, and shame 
for what she had done and could not 
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indo, and as the office door flew open 
and a sharp, angry exclamation rose 
above the roaring, she summoned ail 
her strength of will, tore away her 
hands, and fled, sick with fear, through 
a door covered by a. velvet curtain. 
Through a small passage she stumbled, 
ind then, as hurrying feet sounded 
behind her, and the roaring and whirring 
grew momently, she wove her way among 

network of back stairs and halls and 
fell upon a small door under some steps, 
thinking it must lead to a cellar, and 
stupidly remembering the safety of such 
spots in explosions and earthquakes—for 
now the whole house was quivering with 
the throbs of the terrible force she had 
set in motion. Down the narrow stair 
she plunged and hurried through the dim, 
earthy cellar, past bins of coal and great 
coiling pipes and drains. The jar seemed 
lessened here, but her humiliation and 
fright were no less. 

“T can never meet his eyes again!” 
she murmured. “ Will he ever forgive 
me? J must find a way out, down here.” 

But in the dim light and her utter 
ignorance of that part of the house, she 
could find no way out, though she went 
steadily away, during many minutes, 
from the stair she had descended. A 
great rat. whisked across her foot, and 
with a shriek of disgust she pressed the 
knob of a low door, forced it open, and 
found herself at the head of another 
flight of steps, of heavy stone. This 
would be a sub-cellar, she reasoned, and 
drew back, but the scurrying feet of the 
rat behind her seared away all judgment 
and she plunged downward; the door 
closed heavily behind her. 

These steps seemed interminable, twist- 
ed like a tower, and wearied the muscles 
of her legs terribly. At last they ended, 
and she found herself in a great arched 
vault like some ancient catacomb, empty, 
so far as she could see, but for cobwebs 
and dust. At least it was utterly silent; 
there was no more of that throbbing, and 
her eyes had by now accustomed them- 
selves to the dimness. How broad this 
cellar might be she dared not adventure 
to find out, for a few paces from the 
wall the darkness swallowed everything. 

“Tt must be that all the houses are 
connected at this depth,” she thought, 
her mind still so confused from the shock 


she had sustained, and all her hurry and 
fright, that she did not perceive the 
folly of her wandering farther, “ for 
Il have certainly gone far beyond the 
length of a city block, even. Perhaps 
I am in the heart of a great aque- 
duct system—it is all walled and ceiled 
with stone.” 

At last the dim glow faded and she 
was in the utter dark. But she dared not 
zo back, for she had no clew to the stone 
stairs and had lost all her reckoning. 

A piercing chill grew in the dead air; 
the silence was terrifying. But just as 
her brain cleared and fear began to creep 
into her blood, such fatigue had laid 
hold on her that the fear could not choke 
her—she was too far spent. 

“To die like a rat in a drain!” she 
whimpered, “to stifle underground! Oh, 
I am too old for it! He might have let 
me die in my bed!” 

Just then she saw ahead of her—she 
could not say if it were far or near— 
an arch, the outline of a low door, lighted 
through the cracks of it, and she drove 
her weary feet toward this and bent upon 
it, but uselessly, for it was thick stone. 
With her last remnant of strength she 
set her mouth to the crack and screamed, 
and it seemed to her that three loud 
knocks upon the other side answered her 
in some sort. She sereamed again. 
Avain came the three knocks, and close 
against the crack a voice whispered: 

“Tn the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, I adjure you, wan- 
dering soul, be quiet!” 

The voice was shaking with fear as 
great as her own, and this gave her 
courage. She put her lips to the crack 
and cried: 

“TI am no wandering soul, but a poor 
woman! I am lost in this great vault. 
Open, and let me out!” 

After a little the faint whisper came 
again: 

“To you swear this by the Holy Trin- 
ity, the Wounds of Christ, and—and the 
Sorrows of Mary ?” 

“T swear it by anything you wish,” 
she called, “if you will open the door 
and see how little you have to fear from 
me! But I shall soon be as dead as you 
think me unless you make haste, for I 
am nearly frozen.” 

Now a rusty key grated and after 
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much tugging and panting from the other 
side, the door opened a little way, and 
the seared head of a brown friar, such 
as one sees in the old countries, hooded 
and tonsured, peeped out. 

“Mother of us all!” he cried, fear- 
fully, “ and what—who art thou, then ?” 

“Only a woman, father,” she said, 
gently, for he was clearly ready to shut 
her back into the dark. “I am _ here 
by mistake. I only ask to be put on 
my way again, and I will not trouble 
your monastery.” 

For she had travelled much abroad, 
and though she supposed herself to have 
entered through the cellar some church, 
school. or cathedral establishment, of 
which there were not a few in her city, 
uneonsciously she spoke of a monastery 
as if she had met this holy brother in 
such a place. 

“ Monastery!” he repeated, but more 
assured now, and opening the door wider. 
“Why do you speak of that, my daugh- 
ter? Who looks for a monastery on 
the Dunes?” 

So simple and sincere he seemed that 
she could not doubt him, and _ stared 
around her, to see herself in a rich, if 
small, chapel of rough stone, with colored 
windows and a carved altar. The candles 
were but half alight; her cries had 
evidently stopped this friar in his pious 
task. Holly was twined about among 
the carvings, and the effigy of a knight 
in full armor, his crossed feet upon a 
erouched hound, had candles on either 
side and the choicest berries and glossiest 
leaves upon his breastplate; but she did 
not stop to look at these, but rushed to 
the only door she saw besides the one she 
had entered, the monk watching her 
curiously the while. 

This door led to a narrow passage, 
that, in turn, to a broader, hung with rich 
tapestry, lighted with torches, set alter- 
nately with branching deer-horns. This 
would never take her out, certainly, and 
she turned in confusion to the wait- 
ing friar. 

“Ts there no door to the street?” she 
said, impatiently. 

He stared curiously at her. 

“The street? The street?” he repeated. 
“My daughter, what are you thinking 
of? Look through this pane and recol- 
lect your whereabouts.” 





He pointed to an empty pane among 
the colored pieces of the window, through 
which now and then the wind blew pow 
dery snow. She put her eye to it and 
looked out upon a great bare moor 
land, white under a cold winter moon 
Here and there sprang a fir tree, but for 
the most part the land stretched awa, 
to the horizon, empty as death—and as 
chill. So close to her eye that she must 
hold her head back in order to see it ros 
a great square tower with stretches ot! 
tiled roof, mostly snow-covered, spread 
ing out below it; this chapel was thi 
end of the building, it was plain. 

Now a strange, uncertain doubt fell 
over her, and forgetting the terrors of 
the dark cellar and the long vaults, sh 
turned to the little door again. 

“Open that,” she said, “and I will 
try my luck at getting back. For I hav 
come farther than I_knew, if seems.” 

The friar crossed himself. “ Back!” 
he ecried—* back through those ancient 
tombs, Christ knows where? Never 
dream of it, my daughter! Besides ’’- 
as she rushed to the door—“ it would b 
impossible The old key broke in tli 
lock even as TI labored over it, and te: 
men could not stir it now.” 

“Tombs?” she murmured, fearfully 
“What do you mean by tombs? I came 
through a cellar .. .” 

“My daughter in Christ,” said th 
friar, advancing firmly toward her and 
holding out with shaking hands an ivory 
erucifix so that it touched her breast, 
“if thou art a mad woman only, God 
pity thee, but if thou art more—and 
worse—then know this sign, before Whom 
all devils tremble and vanish! For thou 
art covered inches deep with the dust 
of tombs so old that they are forgotten 
utterly of us who tend the ashes of their 
descendants, and the cobweb that drapes 
thy body like a shawl so that I cannot 
tell for my life the fashion of thy gar- 
ments, or if thou art young or eld, maid 
or widow, has been a-thickening these 
hundred years and more!” 

At this the. moon struck sharply 
through the empty pane, and she saw 
herself for what he had said, and swooned 
with the cold and her deadly fear. 

She came to herself in a soft whisper- 
ing and rustling of skirts, and knew 
that women were moving around her. 
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“ What will happen to her?” said one 
oice. “I had not thought such things 
ossible, hadst thou, Alys ?”’ 

“| know that old Ursula who was here 

the old Countess’ day told of some- 
thing like it, and that the old Countess 
yrdered a bath made ready, such, she said, 
¢ her grandmother had ordered. It 
seems they are always prepared.” 

“ Be still, girls; she is stirring at the 
evelids! How is it with you, madam?” 

She opened her eyes and saw three or 
four young women in fanciful dresses 
looped up with chains, with jewelled nets 
ipon their heads and seed-pearls braided 
into their hair. Their gowns of bro- 
caded silk clung closely to the body and 
left the neek and shoulders bare. 

“This is evidently no monastery,” she 
said. And then: “ Where am I? I am 
so cold!” 

“ Soon you will be warm, madam,” said 
the tallest of the girls, with two long 
braids of dark hair over her shoulders 
and a wine-red gown trimmed with black 
fur. “Could you find it possible to walk 
between two of us, think you? 
Mawdlyn, your arm!” 

But little Mawdlyn shrank beck. “I 
am in great fear of all that cobweb, 
Cousin Alys,” she whimpered, and no 
scowls availed to move her. 

“ Let me help you, Mistress Alys,” said 
a young boy, very gravely, stepping for- 
ward with a plumed cap in his hand and 
a short hunting-knife at his leather girdle. 

The tired woman leaned heavily on 
his arm, and it was he that led her gently 
and earefully along the great hall be- 
tween the waving tapestries. Before a 
curtained door he paused. 

“T ean go no farther, madam, but if 
I may ever serve you, which is my true 
hope, call for me. You will see me on 
the instant,” he said, softly, and Alys 
led her behind the eurtain. 

Upon a dais sat a very beautiful young 
woman with deep eyes like brown stars, 
and two great braids of hair like the 
inner side of chestnuts when they fall 
apart. She was all in shot-gold silk, 
and on her dark hair lay a twisted golden 
coronet with rubies studded in it. A 
big ruby hung on a golden chain around 
her warm white neck. Below her lay a 
great silver bath full to the brim of 
steaming water, and as the two entered, 
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she rose, took a carved ivory box from 
an old serving-woman beside her, and 
sprinkled a handful of what looked to 
be white sea-sand from it into the bath, 
which bubbled and clouded and turned 
milky like an opal. 

“ Quickly, quickly, Alys!” she cried. 
“ Give her to me!” 

And as the woman tottered and drew 
back from the steamy clouds, she of the 
coronet hastened toward her, took her in 
her young powerful arms as if she had 
been an infant, and lifted her over the 
silver edge. Now the warmth restored 
her a little. and she _ resisted feebly 
and protested. 

“But I am dressed—I am not ready 
for a bath. Who are you that expect me 
here and masquerade so strangely? Let 
me see—” 

For she perceived that she was being 
held so as to prevent her looking into 
the bath. 

“Ah, madam, be guided, be guided! 
The Countess would not have you look!” 
cried Alys; but she turned in the strong 
arms that held her and peered into the 
milky waves, that smelled of roses, and her 
heart turned in her, for the bath had no 
bottom at all, and below the waves were 
the rocks of the sea itself, white and 
ribbed, stretching out endlessly. Great 
masts of ships were there and huge fishes 
oaring their way, and as the water 
touched her she did not feel it warm, but 
eold and salt. She struggled, but it 
reached her hips, and she felt the Countess 
thrust her down, down. 

“Push her, push her, Alys!” eried this 
eruel Countess. “ Press down her feet!” 
and she sank, gasping. 

The water drew through her nostrils, 
and the air was full of deep, tolling bells 
and at last a steady hum, as of bees. 
She knew nothing more. 

At last, as one might waken after 
death, she breathed again, and felt her- 
self being lifted from a warm, sweet bath 
and held, naked as a new child, on the 
knees of one who dried her softly with a 
towel of finest linen that smelled of roses. 

‘See how clean, my lady! Everything 
has gone!” She heard the voice of Alys, 
and peeped beneath her lids at where 
she had been plunged: it was but a 
great silver bath, clear, now, to the bot- 
tom, and quite empty. 
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“Where are my clothes?” she whis- 
pered, feeling strangely light and strong. 
‘I am not cold any more. I can go on.” 

“Surely, if vou will,” said she they 
called the Countess, “but not till you 
have eaten and drunk and had of us new 
wear in the stead of that my bath has 
washed away.” 

And so, almost before she knew it, 
Alys and the old serving-woman had put 
on her soft, fine linen and a shot-silver 
robe, looped up with a silver chain, and 
dressed her hair nobly. Over her neck 
and shoulders, no longer smoothly full 
like her own, this Countess fastened a 
sort of cape of lace and silver, and on 
her feet the old woman fitted pointed 
velvet shoes. She watched them gravely, 
tingling still from that strange bath, try- 
ing to shape out in her mind what she 
would say to lead them to explain to 
her the place she had fallen upon, and 
why they played this pretty jest, and 
spoke and dressed so quaintly. 

Now the Countess touched a silver bell, 
and the old woman drew a heavy curtain 
before the bath and the dais, and placed 
a carved chair, and when Alys had led 
her to it, the same youth appeared with 
a tray in his hand, holding fine wheat- 
bread and a graceful flagon of rosy wine 
and a fragment of honeycomb. He knelt 
before her seriously, with eyes never 
raised above his silken knees, but his 
very presence moved her strangely, and she 
put her hand softly on hig head when he 
said, “ Will you eat, madgm, and refresh 
yourself?” and hastened 'to taste of all 
on his tray before he could be offended. 

“ And now, Alys, where is your mis- 
tress?” she said, when her strength was 
stayed and her eyes and voice bright 
again with the comforting wine, “ for 
I must talk with her.” 

“Presently, madam, presently,” said 
the girl. “ None may speak with her at 
the moment, for she is gone to mass— 
tis the Count’s name-day, and the night, 
too, when God and St. Michael took him, 
fighting, and we have been out all day 
for holly for the chapel. We are all to 
go. Will you come with us?” 

“No,” she said, thinking to make her 
way out when they were all gone and 
find out where this wild tract could be 
—“*no, I will wait here. I am not of 
your religion, Alys.” 


The girl sprang back from her with 
frightened eyes and crossed herself. 

“Madam!” she cried, “ never speak so' 
If they thought a Moslem here—and t: 
night— Hush! there go the men!” 

There was a great tramping, and along 
the tapestries, before the drawn curtain. 
came a company of men-at-arms, clank 
ing in full armor, with set. hard fac 
under the helmets. 

She grasped at the arms of her oa 
chair wildly; these harsh men sent 
chill through her—was some _horri<| 
treachery thus hinted to her? Then, a 
Alys sped along behind them, she felt hi 
hand kissed softly, and the little pag 
boy was there. 

“There is none to hurt you—if yo 
stay quiet here,” he said, softly, and sh. 
knew she dared not move or spy about. 

Now arose a low chanting, and the: 
murmured prayers, and soon a smell ot 
incense reached them. Then at last th 
mystic bell struck mellow on the night 
air, and she knew that God was made. 
and that men, maids, and the Countess: 
were bowed before this mystery. Thx 
page bent low and crossed himself, and : 
strange jealousy rushed over her that lh: 
should be of this sort, when she was not 
for she loved the boy unreasonably. 

“Your mother is a good Catholic, | 
see,” -she said, when the chant grew 
louder, and covered her voice. 

“T do not know, madam,” he said. 

“You do not know?” she cried. “ And 
why not?” 

“ Because I do not know my mother. 
dear madam,” he answered, and flushed 
to where his slim neck was hidden by 
his long hair. 

Then a keen trouble rose in her and 
grew ever stronger, and the boy’s eye- 
frightened her, and yet she must watch 
him. Steadily she looked at him, and 
sat as one in a dream and thought no 
more of going away; but when the Count 
ess and her train came back, and the men 
had vanished, and the maids-in-waiting 
were whispering around the great fire- 
place, she put out her hand and caught 
the young Countess’ silken gown. 

“ Who—who is his mother?” she asked. 
eagerly. 

“Who should be?” the Countess an- 
swered, strangely. “Whom hath he a 
look of, guest of mine?” 
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The boy lifted his face as she put 

shaking finger under his round chin 
nd turned his eyes up to her, and a 
hiver ran through her—for they were 
her own eyes. 

“ This—this is no boy of mine!” 
sped, shaking with more than terror. 
“}Ie might have been,” said the young 

intess, with grave gentleness, “ but 

1 would not have him. So that he 

st come to us.” 

‘But that—all that was long ago,” she 
hispered, thinking that she spoke aloud, 
er eves lost in the boy’s. 

“Here they grow slowly, being nearly 

illess when they come,” said the Count- 
ss, “He would have been your oldest 

n had he stayed with you.” 

“*}Jere’! In God’s name, where am 

she cried. “Am I dead, then, at 
ast? But I had not thought—I had 
oped for peace. I had counted on rest.” 

“Rest?” the Countess echoed her. 

“And why should you look for that, my 
iest? What, in all the worlds of God, 


she 


rests? You are a strange people, beyond 
.. But you are not dead. 
No dead come here.” 

She took her by the hand, the boy 


the Dunes. . 


linging to the other, and walked with 
her to the great fire. Here they sat down 
to tapestry-work, green and blue and 
russet weavings, and the woman folded 
her hands in her lap and watched them 
moodily. At last she spoke. 

‘You will never make a huntsman at 
that rate, Alys—one would think him 
standing on his horse.” 

“ Help her, then,” said the Countess, 
by and her guest took a piece of charcoal and 
drew out a fair pattern for the girl. 

“And mine, madam?” “And mine?” 
cried the others, and she leaned over the 
shoulder of each and made her a true 
picture for her work. But her eye was 
often on the boy, and when the girls were 
all busy at last she spoke softly to him. 

“ What is your name?” she asked. 

“Madam, they call me Gildres,” he 
said. 

“ And what do you do, Gildres, in this 
strange castle?” 

“Ts it strange?” said the boy. “I do 
not know. I am to be squire to the lord, 
my lady’s brother, soon, and now I learn 
faleonry and the care of his armor, and 
sometimes I serve the mass. I wait on 
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my lady herself, too, for I must learn 
that. But I like best to color the mis- 
sals with Father Petrus—you should see 
the phoenix I did, madam, and the 
leopard, last week! He said it was brave 
work—all blue and stars, with red pierced 
hearts in the border, madam—and that 
the church needed me.” 

She put her hand on 
and sighed. 

“Tf I had kept you with me, you should 
have made your leopards, dear,” she said, 
gently, “ but now I have no right in you.” 

“Nay, but you may help him,” said 
the Countess, briskly. “ Run and get thy 
pheenix, boy, and she will show thee where 
even that wondrous bird is at fault.” 

And when they had worked over the 
great volume, lettered every letter by a 
patient hand and clasped with silver, it 
was the hour for bed. 

“The Countess is tired,” whispered 
Alys to their guest, “for she has been 
twice on the Dunes; once to tend a poor 
wood-eutter of a broken leg, and again 
when one of the shepherd’s wives was 
found to be a-dying.” 

“In the city—which I have just left 
we do these things differently now,” 
said the woman. “There is so much 
pain and sickness that one woman’s 
hands—or one hundred’s—would avail 
little enough to stem the tide. So it 
is organized and attended to by a few 
who do nothing else, and thus the others 
are left free.” 

“Free for what?” said the Countess, 
suddenly—* to seek rest ?”’ 

The woman looked coldly at her. “I 
do not know who you are,” she said, “ nor 
what you do here, but it is plain to see, 
at least, that you are a young woman. 
Iam not. At your age, believe me, I did 
not rest. I have done better work of its 
kind than your tapestries. I have done 
other work, too—I have borne and reared 
children, and they have children of their 
own. I have tended to his death a good 
man, and laid him in his grave. My work 
is done. Now I look for some quiet room 
with a window to face the autumn sun- 
sets, that I may sit by it, and think, and 
find out what life may be, perhaps, be- 
fore I leave it. Why do you goad me on 
and seem to seek to prevent me?” 

The Countess ran to her and kneeled 
by her and seized her hand. 
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“T goad you because I must, dear 
guest,” she said. “ Believe me, I know— 
none better—what you have done. The 
tapestry which you drew to-day shall 
meet eyes which you do not dream on 
now; the phenix that made pattern for 
our Gildres here shall teach more than 
him. And it is in such that you must 
rest. For women were not made to sit 
and think what life may be—trust me 
for it. We are running streams, that 
muddy if we settle. We have to live, and 
find out life in living. Did it not seem 
clearer to you, what time you leaned so 
wisely over my heedless little Mawdlyn?”’ 

Now the woman breathed hard as one 
who runs a race, and stared at her 
who spoke. 

“Yes, it did—I knew it did!” she 
cried, “ but who are you that tell me this 
so voung? And if you have learned so 
much, you are far too wise and necessary 
to those you teach to risk your life in 
this terrible cold, visiting wood-eutters !”’ 

“Tf I am young, dear guest, I am yet 
not so young that I have not known this,” 
said she of the coronet, “that I learned 
what I know on just such visitings! 
Mothers of Sorrow are we all, dear friend, 
and if we hold ourselves too far from 
sorrow, we are no true mothers of the 
world we make. If all did a little, there 
would be no need of a few who should 
do all—or so it seems to us on the Dunes.” 

“ But we think—in my city—that these 
unhappy ones—the poor, the sick, the ig- 
norant—gain more from the few who 
should do all,” she argued. 

“Maybe. But you gain the less who 
fail to do them,” said the Countess. 

“ Child,” said the woman, sternly, “ the 
poor were not created for our discipline.” 

‘I do not know how you know that,” 
said the Countess. 

At this the woman’s eyes grew wide, 
and she stared at the embroidery frames 
and the stags’ heads and the arras, and 
all the quiet maidens in their looped 
skirts, with eyes that saw them not. At 
last she sighed and rose from her carved 
chair humbly. 

“Thank God I am not too old to 
learn!” she said. “I see I have not 
earned my rest, while so many of the 
world lack theirs. Perhaps in heaven, 
if I win there, I may take it. But it is 
hard. Once I was all for urging on 


and doing, but a wise old woman taught 
me sharply that it might not be, and 
bridled and haltered my young strengt); 
Now that I am content to be nothing 
you, a young woman, urge me on. HH 
many more must there be?” 

Then the Countess rose and thn 
herself on her knees before her a) 
kissed her trembling hand. 

“No more, no more, O mother o 
six!” she cried, sobbing, “and be sur 
that only the fine gold needs must |x 
so harried by the great Smithy! But 
it could not be that such as thou shouldst 
end at a sunset window. Rather di. 
fighting as did my good lord, and lea 
the quiet for them that mourn!” 

“T will do so,” said the woman; ‘ 
how have you learned such wisdom, }y 
ing so young?” 

“When my lord died,” said t! 
Countess, “I was as one mad, and set 
myself toward the convent, to end there, 
praying for him. But a very holy her- 
mit that lives beneath Merlin Oak, in 
the very midst and heart of the Dunes 
to whom I brought a relic from Jer 
salem as a pious offering, set me right 
and told me I was not made for 
religious. ‘It may be, my daughter 
that in too much thought on your 
ligion you will lose it,’ he said, ‘a 
end in tears and kissings of the Feet 
for which not many of the saints hav 
power, for long. Make of thy dee; 
heart a crystal spring, with continu: 
bubbling, which is despised of the w 
fools of this world, but ordained for 
ever from the Throne.’ ” 

“ And yet he learned his wisdom fron 
meditating in solitude, and freedom fron 
the cares of every day?” said the wom- 
an, softly. 

“Tle was a man,” said the Countess 
“and it is permitted to them to go int: 
the desert and think. Ah, consider onl) 
dear friend, for how little time had that 
good man of yours to do, or your father 
with that seed of life which you and 
your mother must bear for days and 
months of days, till it should be bor 
indeed! One hour with him—and lh: 
hath given you work for years. And 
hath he sleepless nights and breathless 
days, then? Nay, indeed! He is of 
to new dreams by morning, and ther 


is only you to watch that they shall be 
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THE CASTLE 


dreams, but realities. And when that 
ateh is over, then look for the dawn 
leed—but not this side of the Dunes!” 

“Then let me go back,” said the 

man, quietly, “and do for the sake 

the doing what once I longed to do 

r the sake of the world. Though now 

powers are less and I doubt I shall 
omplish very much.” 

“fave no fear,” said the Countess, 

adly — “have no fear, my _ sister. 
\lvs, bring what you know for my sis- 

r.’ and Alys went out and returned 

ith a silver coronet on a_ cushion, 
tudded with sapphires. The 
Gildres knelt low to offer it, and 
Countess bade her, she herself put it 

pon her own head, and they walked 
tately together, lighted by the page and 
ttended by the maidens, to a great 
heamed bedchamber with a crucifix on 

e wall, and a high carved bed of state 
raised upon a dais, and with pillows of 
silk and eurtains of rich tapestry. 

“ Now rest, dear sister, and say good- 
by to me,” said this Countess, and when 
they had laid her, robed and crowned, 

pon the bed, she kissed her on the 
mouth, 


young 
as the 


Yet as she of the silver coronet passed 
slowly into a sweet sleep, where bees 


hummed and soft chanting from the 
chapel mourned the dead, she caught the 
hand of her who stood by the bed and 
questioned her. 

“Tell me, mother and sister,” she 
whispered, “why must I find the truth 
under such strange forms? Why do 
vou, who must teach me, wear the gar- 
ments of another age, another country ?”’ 

Now a trouble came over the face 
of the Countess, and she shivered in 
the moonlight. 

“Ask me not, sister and daughter— 
and yet I must answer if thou ask me, 
who wearest a crown. I cannot tell why 
this is laid upon me—although it is well 
known to be so. Nor have any but a 
wonderful and holy few learned in any 
other wise. I cannot tell . . . sometimes 
[ think that though the lessons were 
set in each dish and coat and friendly 
hand of every-day—as Our Lady knows 
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they are, for the matter of that!—you 
cannot read them, out there. They are 
too plain, perhaps. So all must be put 
before the eyes too full for sight in a 
manner (as one should eall it) quaint. 
Though truly thing has 
been more quaint than another! 
do not speak clearly. 
my sister.” 


one never 


But I 
Good night, 


Now she heard a sob, and knew it was 
from young Gildres. 

“Shall I never see 
my lady?” he whispered. 

“Why, that is as may be, Gildres,” 
said the Countess, “but I do think so. 
It comes to me that when this my sister 
sets forth she shall pass through here, 
and thou shalt accompany her farther 
on. Do then thy service here the more 
diligently, as in the hope of it.” 

“Madam, I will,” said he, joyfully; 
and she: 

“ Now soothe her hand, Alys, with me, 
for she should be sleeping now.” 

Then they took each a hand and 
stroked it, and she lost herself in sleep, 
dreamless, save for the winter moonlight 
and the chanting and the hum of bees. 

When she woke, her hand was still 
held, but very firmly, and the humming 
was seen to be the revolving of light 
disks under their dome of glass. 

“Ah! Now we have a steady pulse,” 
said the doctor; “and you—too dear a 
friend to lose by your own folly!—I 
shall not seold you yet. But what a 
fright to give me! A little more and 
you would have found your Lethe over- 
soon, old friend.” 

She shook her head and smiled. “ No 
longer, no longer!” she said. “So long 
as the current bears me, I am for that 
River of Life that you and I must keep 
at flood.” 


her again, then, 


Now that she has dropped this strange 
tale, I find that in picking it up it has 
lost much of the force and clearness her 
telling gave it. Yet I cannot see that 
T have left anything out. It may be that 
my dull pen has clouded it. Blame me, 
then, and not the tale, for it was made 
most wonderfully plain to me. 
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Trix and Over-the-Moon 


BY AMELIE RIVES 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


PART Il 


RIX was well content these days. 
[the Percheron had turned out 

splendidly. Over-the-Moon was 
learning his lessons slowly but surely. 
“Thoroughbreds always take longer to 
school—but they just saunter in when 
the half-breeds are dead beat,” she had 
informed Sidney, when he commented 
on some backwardness in her favorite. 
The crops were most promising, and 
many foals had arrived upon the scene. 
It was a “sight for sair een,” as even 
Alison admitted, to see them wheeling 
about their dams in the big paddocks, 
all lush and green now with the May, 
little stilt-legged browns and fawns, with 
funny, fuzzy docks, that looked more 
like fox-brushes than horse-tails. Some 
were the cocky offspring of the coach- 
horse, King Hildred, and sailed about 
with heads and tails up as though prac- 
tising already for the ring; the rest 
were airily fleeting little bloods, that got 
over the ground, to quote Alison again, 
“as light as sae mony secuddin’-stanes 
ower a pond.” For of late this strange 
person had begun to take an undeniable 
interest in the equine members of the 
Oldwood family. She would lean on the 
rails near the paddocks with her knit- 
ting, and watch the newcomers for an 
hour at a time, and occasionally she 
bestowed an apple at arm’s length as 
some of the yearlings came up to in- 
vestigate her. 

Indeed the horse-fever seemed spread- 
ing at Oldwood this season, for Sidney, 
too, had a sharp attack of it, in a lit- 
erary way. 

As for Sidney’s venture in the 
“horsey” line, Trix had broken it to 
him about her idea of keeping a pack 
of hounds and being Lady Master; and 
after the first, to-be-expected, outburst 
the title of Lady Master had fascinated 
him as the possible title for a story. 

“But mind you, Trix, it’s perfect 


nonsense about you hunting your o 
hounds. Just see what that Englis) 
man Benson said about it when you t 
him—and you know he knows.” 

“* And she saw I saw Esau,’” chant: 
Trix, lightly. “I don’t care what Be 
son, or Johnson, or Thomson, or an 
other son of man says,” she declar 
“Tm going to do it, and it ‘ll be 
done, too.” 

“But it’s impossible, with all t! 
other things you have to do.... Y 
know Benson said it was a life job 
itself, keeping hounds. . . . Don’t be pig 
headed, Trix.” 

Pe otk: eis). bis. a fe. . 
have...a...pack...and... hunt 
... them,” said Trix. “ This Albemarl 
clay’s the very thing for kennels. 

All the best men hold by clay... . It 
destiny.” 

And she kept her word. For th 
present her hands were quite full enoug! 
with Over-the-Moon, whom she _ hoped 
to have in shape for the autumn hors 
shows—and two yearlings that sli 
chose to exercise alternately, on 
lunging-rein along the roads—two beau- 
tiful fillies by the same sire, as lik 
as their reflection in water—and des 
tined to win for her cups and bl 
ribbons galore. 


In the mean time Alison kept th: 
things of which she had spoken to Mam 
my Henny in her heart, and pondered 
them very deeply. She saw her chance 
one afternoon, and availed herself of it 
with the dour promptitude that charac 
terized all her actions when her mind 
was once made up. 

It happened in this way: 

Trix had ordered Over-the-Moon sad 
dled for her, and as the cynical Bensor 

eynical as to her hunting her own 
hounds, that is... had ealled at Old 
wood that day for a thorough discussio1 
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of the subject, she decided that she would 
mount at the front door and ride a part 
of the way back with him toward his 
own farm. Alison from an upper win- 
dow was a keenly interested witness of 
the subsequent proceedings. 

Over-the-Moon, who had been stabled 
for two days owing to a foot that he 
had hung by kicking in his box, came 
up saying “Ha-ha!” through squared 
nostrils like the war-horse in Job. He 
had a bloom on him, as Trix had once 
said, “like a black Hamburg grape,” 
and his sheer radiance struck Benson so 
dumb with admiration that he left un- 
said his master argument against the 
keeping and breeding of hounds by any 
woman whomsoever. 

Then, after quite a tow-row, Trix had 
landed safely in the saddle, and smug- 
gled the roan on to the grass, that Ben- 
son might get a better look at him. 
What happened during the next five 
minutes no one could ever exactly tell. 
Sidney said that it was Tim’s witless 
bantam cock, who took this occasion to 
squatter out across the gravel with two 
of his harem; Joe said that it was “jes 
low-lifetedness. ...” Benson thought 
that she might have touched him with 
her spur in his giddy whirlings and 
doublings. ... Trix declared that he 
had simply “rung his head like a din- 
ner-bell and dizzied himself”; the result, 
however, was that he crossed his legs and 
came a thwacking cropper on the near 
side, between the front steps and a big 
crépe-myrtle. Trix kicked herself free 
in an instant, and got to her feet, swing- 
ing on to the reins, until Joe came to 
the rescue, and got hold of the roan, 
who seemed bent on following the 
coursers of the sun up the steep of blue 
May heaven. The leaping-horn was 
crushed double, and there was a slight 
cut down Trix’s temple, which bled upon 
the white linen of her habit and 
things a tragic touch. 

Sidney had implored her not to ride 
him that afternoon, and even Joe had 
muttered something, while the silence 
of the judicious Benson spoke louder 
than words. But they reckoned without 
their Trix. She had another saddle 
brought, and was on him again, and put- 
ting him through his paces on the grass, 
hefore they could realize that this 


gave 
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smoothly moving bit of satin-bound 
machinery had been behaving more like 
a daft motor-car than a horse only fif- 
teen minutes before. 

“That fall sobered him up, you see,” 
she called, triumphantly, as she did high- 
school eights over the short turf, the 
beautiful beast changing his lead in an- 
swer to the movements of her lithe body. 

“TIsn’t this doing pretty well for 


such a wild ’un, after only a month’s 
schooling ?” 


So she had a very peaceful jog on 
him with Benson, after all, and brought 
him home across a bit of country, where 
she knew the jumps, he behaving like a 
“chrisom-child” all the way. 

“Tle’s all right, Joe,” she said, as she 
swung off him on her return. “ There’s 
no real harm in him....I wouldn’t 
sell him for his weight in emeralds. .. . 
I b’lieve they’re up just now.” 

And she came back to the house, very 
light-hearted but limping a little, for 
the fall had wrenched one of her ankles, 
to be confronted at her bedroom door by 
fate in the shape of Alison Stark. 

“Culd ye gie me twa-three minutes 
when ye’re changed, Mrs. Bruce?” said 
she. “Thaur’s summat hings heavy on 
my hairt, though I’m sweer to be troub- 
lin’ ye.” 

“Why, of course, Alison. . .. I'll 
ring for you as soon as I’ve had my bath. 
No bad news from Scotland, I hope?” 

“Na, na, an’ thank ye kindly. Dinna 
fash yoursel’ aboot me. ’Tisna of mysel’ 
T wad be speakin’.” 

And with that she was gone, to wait 
in her little dormer-windowed room until 
the bell rang, with her old Seotch Bible 
open upon her knee before her unseeing, 
unspectacled eyes, for the strength of 
its mere contact. 

“ Now,” said Trix, when, feeling rather 
tired after her bath, she lay wrapped in 
her dressing-gown, on a sofa, and mo- 
tioned Alison to a chair near by, “ what 
is it, Alison? You’ve got me down- 
right nervous with your solemn face.” 

“ Mair like ’tis juist Nature that gars 
ye feel sae, madam,” said she, refusing 
the proffered chair. “I mind before my 
Jamie came I was aye -flekkerin’ like a 
feather in a draucht, gin a mouse chee- 
pit. It ‘Il juist be Nature, ma’am.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Ali- 
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son?’ asked Trix, quirking one eyebrow, 
in a way that hinted danger, to those 
who knew her. 

“Why, juist that,” said Alison, in- 
nocently. “ A’ womenfolk are sib to 
ither i’ juist that ae thing.” 

“Will you speak plainly?” said Trix. 

“Weel, I ken that my auld Scotch 
tongue maks lig-lag to your lugs, mad- 
am,” replied Alison, deprecatingly, and 
still regarding her with guileless, pale- 
gray eyes. “ But ye maun juist try to 
pit oop wi’ it for a wee, and no be let- 
tin’ yoursel’ get fashed wi’ me... for 
that’s the warst of a’ for ye, an’ ye as 
ye are the noo.” 

“T wish you’d say exactly what you 
came to say to me and get it over,” said 
Trix, and her hands took a tight grip 
on the arms of the sofa, for she had a 
fierce desire to rise and bundle the old 
woman out of the room. 

Alison’s face changed suddenly. The 
bleak brows came down, and the dour 
lower lip shot out. Her glance was no 
longer mild and innocent. She fixed a 
piercing gaze on her mistress and came 
a step nearer. 

“ Aweel, then,” she said, “Ill nae 
langer play seek-and-hod wi’ ye, but come 
to the bare banes o’ the truth. It’s this 
I’m fain to say to ye, Mrs. Bruce. Are 
ye no afeared to tempt Proveedence, aye 
day, as ye’ve been temptin’ Him, by 
riskin’ twa lives on yon sauvage Saw- 
tan of a beast?” 

Trix was on her feet in a moment, 
facing her. 

“ Alison...” she began, and paused 
to control herself. Then she said in a 
cold voice: “I don’t think you know how 
impertinent you are—so I forgive you. 
But you must not talk to me like this.” 

She moved as if going to the door, 
but Alison caught her by the arm, and 
again her manner had changed, for now 
it was softened, almost wheedling. 

“Oh, my dawtie,” she said, her harsh 
voice trembling, “dinna ye be angered 
wi’ an auld woman wha hae diddled your 
man and your first wean upo’ her knee. 
. . « Wha’ for suld I speak but for your 
ain sake an’ ye sae pale an’ eerie-like, 
it eracks my hairt. . . . Ye’re but a 
young, bit thing . . . juist a bairn your- 
se’. How suld ye be kennin’ the risk 
ye rin aye time ye get upo’ that war- 
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lock beast? And gin I ken, and gin I 
didna warn ye ... what for wad I be 
leevin’ and eatin’ the maister’s bread?” 

The ring of genuine pain in the old 
voice softened Trix at once. She laid 
her hand over the gnarled fingers on her 
arm and spoke gently. 

“Tm sure you mean the very best, 
Alison,” she said. “I’m sorry if I was 
cross—but I don’t like people to meddle 
with me... not even with the very best 
intentions, you understand. So we'll just 
forget that this has happened and say no 
more about it.” 

“Td be sick-laith to anger ye, madam,” 
persisted Alison, still clinging to the 
strong little arm that stiffened under her 
eager clutch in its owner’s effort at self- 
control. “ Sick-laith I’d be to do it, but, 
oh! I maun try to mak ye see the gait 
ye’re gangin’. Thaur’s a muckle deep 
bog-land ayont ye, an’ ye an’ a’ our hopes 
may be smoored in it afore ye ken. 
Dinna ye gang on as ye’ve been gangin’. 
Dinna ye ride yon mad, fleysome beast 
again. ... Dinna ye do it. ... Dinna 
ye do it.” 

* Alison,” said Trix, who could be very 
patient when she set her mind to it, 
“sit down here—you’re trembling all 
over, poor soul—sit here, and let me 
explain to you. You see, you don’t 
know anything about riding, and what 
seems to you a savage, dreadful beast 
out of a fairy-tale is just a high-spirited, 
difficult horse to me, that ’ll make a 
splendid hunter and steeplechaser (that’s 
a sort of race-horse, you know) when 
I’ve finished with him .. .” 

“ Ou ay, an he doesna feenish wi’ you,” 
groaned Alison, all her Scotch composure 
gone, and the naked roots of her heart 
bared for Trix to see. “Gin onything 
misfell you, the maister wad ne’er lift 
up his head mair. . . . If ye winna stop 
for the unborn bairn .. . think o’ him 
. .. stop for him. Oh, I hae grat like 
a bairn mysel’ wi’ the thocht o’ it, mony’s 
the lang, lang nicht-tide.” 

And she covered her face with her 
gaunt hands and sat motionless for some 
moments in what for her was the 
equivalent of tears. 

In Alison’s life there had been one 
great passion—her love for her master 
and nursling, Sidney Bruce. Her own 
sons had grown up and married and left 
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her to make homes of their own, and it 

as when the last had gone that she 
eame back as nurse to the month-old 
baby of Mr. Bruce, who had married a 
Virginia wife and was going to make 
his home in America. 

“Be reasonable, Alison,” said Trix 
now, putting a kindly little hand on her 
shoulder. “I know how you love your 
master, but then I love him too. You 
ean’t think I’d do anything to hurt him 
or...or... any one else. Please be 
reasonable and trust me to know what is 
right for me to do.” 

“Three bairns o’ my ain hae I had,” 
eaid Alison from behind her shaking 
hands; “three braw lads an’ guid. . 
but no ane o’ them a’ warpl’t himsel’ 7’ 
my vera hairt-strings like this bairn that 
I bore nae pain for.” 

She took down her hand, and her eyes 
were dry and bright as she gazed past 
Trix, with an eerie look as though seeing 
some future thing shape itself on the 
air before her. 

“Tt’s a lesson, I jalouse,” she went on, 
“ane o thae hard life’s aye 
teachin’? us .. . juist the lesson that 
the mither-luve’s too godly a thing tae 
be keep’t only for the weans of our 
ain flesh.” 

Trix spent herself in comforting argu- 
ments, but remained firm about riding 
her “jicky horse,” and Alison had to de- 
part without having secured any promises. 


lessons 


The morning after this conversation, 
Mammy Henny was seated in the little 
hall between the pantry and storeroom, 
thoughtfully tying up the “ palate-lock ” 
of her youngest grandchild. This lock 
is simply the wool that grows on the 
extreme top of the head, and when rigid- 
ly wound about with cotton thread, so 
as to stand erect, is believed by negroes 
to draw up the uvula which has been 
lengthened by cold or any other cause. 

The piccaninny—a winy-brown dump- 
ling of five years—stood with solemn eyes 
between Mammy Henny’s knees while 
the operation went on, giving a cat-like 
sneeze every now and then, which 
wrenched the little warlick from Mam- 
my’s fingers, and caused her to exclaim: 

“Hi, now! You wanter stan’ hyah 
iwell doomsday ?” 

Upon this scene entered Alison, with 
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the key-basket on her arm, and while 
selecting the storeroom key from among 
the others, she regarded the process with 
a lofty disgust. 

“Ye’ll hyke the puir bit hizzy frae 
the groun’ gin ye conteenue,” she re- 
marked at length. “Sic cantrips wad gar 
a horse throw his denner up. I canna 
thole it, Henny Miner. Ye that gang to 
kirk (or so ye think it) ilka Sabbaith, 
to be warplin’ the woo’ frae the heid o 
your ain kin wi’ that deil’s nonsense. 
Ye micht as weel try to shorten the 
horns of a coo by yerkin’ her tail as to 
lift the bairn’s palate by pu’in’ at the 
woo’ on her pow.” 

“De devul ain’ got nuttin’ to do wid 
it,” said Mammy, unmoved, 
away at the which 
up like an exclamation point on the 
top of the fuzzy little head. “ You 
moughty free wid de devul in yo’ talk. 
I wouldn’t go projeckin’ wid he name like 
you does furrer heap. ’Sides, I done see 
too many pallets drawed up dis-hyah way 
to min’ yo’ talkin’.” 

“ What the puir bagrel’s got is a sittin’- 
down cauld,” persisted Alison, “ and what 
she lacks is hot flannel to her wame and 
a guid swat betweesh twa-three blankets.” 

“T gwine do dat said Mammy. 
“You so pernickerty fault-findin’, 
Mis’ Stark. 

“Tloots! is it please me? ... Why for 
suld it be pleasin’ or not pleasin’ tae me? 
*Tis not my hair is bein’ warpl’t upricht 
on the tap o’ my skull, like an Indian 
chieftain’s. ’Tis yon puir huzlin’ bairn 
I’m thenkin’ 0’.” 

And with a deep sniff, expressive of 
helpless disgust, she unlocked the store- 
room door and went in. 

“Please, ma’am, Mis’ Stark,” called 
Mammy after her, “while you in dyar, 
jes han’ me out some brown sugar to 
fix up a hot drink for dis chile. I would- 
n’t ax you, but you in dyar a’ready.” 

“?Tis my belief, Henny Miner,” said 
Alison, appearing in the door with the 
tin sugar-scoop in her hand, “that ye’ve 
a buck-tooth for sweeties in your ain 
chafts. I gied ye a noggie fu’ o’ sugar 
yestreen.” 

“Go on talkin’—IJ don’ min’ you— 
*tis Marse Sidney’s and Miss Trix’s sugar, 
anyhow. I kin eat sugar an’ coffee in 
dis house ef I wants tuh, so dyar! 
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Cyarn’ nobordy please you.” 
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’Sides,” she broke off, peering at the 
bulging pocket of Alison’s black alpaca 
apron, “seems tuh me you done got a 
sweet buck-tooth uv yo’? own—fur white 
sugar too... an’ lump at dat. Hyah! 
Hyah!” and she pointed impertinently, 
and rolled in her chair with triumph- 
ing glee. 

“Ye’re a feckless puir body,” said 
Alison, with a calm superiority. “ Ye hae 
na the imageenation o’ a jenny-spinner. 
Dae ye think I’d mar the gust o’ guid 
tobaeco wi’ a pocketfu’ o’ succar? ... ’Tis 
nae for mysel’, though ye dinna desairve 
to be told to the contrar’.” 

“T.awsie! . . . I wonder what is she 
gwine do wid hit?” asked Mammy of the 
wide air. 

“That I'll tell ye,” said Alison, putting 
a generous saucer of brown sugar on 
her knee; “not to grateefy your in- 
quesitiveness, but to haud ye frae gab- 
bin’ a’ ower the place, when ye ken what 
for I intend it. Now haud up your lug, 
an’ dinna gae skreikin’ when I tell ye... 
an’ dinna be pitten fuleish questions. .. . 
*Tis for yon fleysome blue horse wi’ the 
deil in him. . Gude kens ’tis no a 
canny color for a beast. I’m thinkin’ he’s 
no a-the-gither canny, wi’in or wi’oot.” 

“Fuh Over-de-Moon?” said Mammy, 
in the hoarse whisper she always used in 
moments of intense excitement. “ Fuh de 
La: -d’s sake! ... What done tu’n you?” 

“T hae nae turnit,” said. Alison, prim- 
ly, “but it behoves me tae dae my tap- 
maist to saften yon wild beast’s hairt. 
... 1 had a grand giftie for the bestial 
when I waur a lass. I mind thaur was 
a bullock on the steadin’ whaur I was 
born . . . a sawvage, ill-gien beast like 
yon ... an’ a’ the menfolk waur fley’d 
to gang wi’in a stane’s-thraw o’ him... 
but he wad come to my whussle like a 
doggy and lap the saut frae my loof.... 
Wha kens what guid power I may hae 
over this ane?” 

“ Jeeze!” was all that Mammy could 
find to say. , 

“TDinna sit thaur starin’ at me wi’ a 
mou’ like a kirk door on a Sabbaith,” said 
Alison, with irritation. “Can ye no say 
buff nor stye? .. .” 

“ Temme come wid you!” broke forth 
Mammy. 

“Na, ua. Ye'd bauchle a’. Tl gang 
my lee-lane to gie that mad horse sweeties, 
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or Ill no gang at a’. I'll na sit on my 
ain coat-tail to pleesure onybody.” 

“T’d like tuh know whose you gwin 
set on den?” said Mammy, who gathere< 
correctly that this was a refusal, and was 
huffed accordingly. “Thank Gawd, / 
ain’t got one!” 

Here Tim burst from a hidden nook 
and took Alison’s sharp knees into a 
wheedling embrace. 

“T couldn’t help hearing you, Nurse 
Ailie,” pleaded he. “ Please lemme g: 
wiv you. Oh, please!” 

“Na, na,” said Alison again, unwinding 
his arms as composedly as she would hay 
loosed a brier from her skirt. “ Ye bid 
here, my cock-a-bendy. I hae heard tel! 
that 2’ the bestial snack at ye, an’ I dinna 
want a horse’s teeth in my loof.” 

And leaving the two intimates to talk 
her over at their leisure, she betook 
herself with her pocketful of sugar to 
the stables. 

Over-the-Moon had been lately put into 
a big loose-box to himself, about twenty 
yards from the main stable, with an en- 
closure of grass about it, and a running 
stream at one end. Joe was fitting a pad- 
lock to the gate of this enclosure when 
Alison appeared, and Over-the-Moon’s 
arrowy blue head, with a white diamond 
on its front, was thrust out of the 
open door. 

Joe stood up as Alison paused beside 
him, and took off his cap. 

“Joseph Scott,” said she, before he 
could bid her good morning, “in what 
like does a hody be ceevil to a horse?” 

Joe looked at her with circumspect 
seriousness, for all the negroes at Old- 
wood held the old housekeeper in great 
respect if not awe. It was well known 
that Marse Sidney’s wrath would have 
descended heavily upon any individual, 
man, woman, or child, who dared to 
treat her unbecomingly. 

“You mean how tuh git frien’s wid 
’em, Mis’ Stark?” asked he. 

“ Ay, juist that,” said Alison. “ What 
like is yon horse to deal wi’? How will 
I be best giein’ him a bit succar? Will 
he bite at me gin I go near him?” 

Alison softened her Scotch to all but 
Mammy Henny, so that Joe understood 
her well enough. 

“Nor’m, he ain’ gwine bite you,” said 
Joe. “ His meanness don’ come out dat- 
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a-way. He jes ez coaxin’ an’ lovin’ ez 
. good baby in he stable. He jes save up, 
ok like, fur when de saddle’s top uv him. 
Nor’m, indeed, don’ you be skeered. Jes 
right "long in, an’ hole up de sugar 
yo’ pa’m—flat out, like dis”—he il- 
lustrated the correct manner in which 
bestow sugar on horses, and held open 
e gate for her. 
[he tall grim figure in its black and 
ite print gown passed through, and 
th an extended palm, on which glis- 
ned one of the white morsels that Over- 
the-Moon loved, approached his box, slow- 
but steadily. 
“A bonny lamb...” said Alison, in 
the voice she used only for babies. “A 
nny lamb...” and then she “ whus- 
led” softly as she had done to the “ ill- 
cien” bullock so many years ago. Over- 
the-Moon reached far out his beautiful 
head and nickered softly. 


“ Ca’ canny, man, ca’ canny... .” 


said 


\lison, coming nearer, and then, after 
praying in” a bit, she reached up her 
hand and felt the soft plush of the round 
muzzle against it, and the warm breath 
lowing down her arms. The roan cracked 


the lump daintily to pieces against her 
palm, and ate them bit by bit, and she 
never winced. And then as the smooth 
tongue licked and licked again at her 
sticky fingers: “Hech! What a silken 
tongue ye hae, my mannie!” cried she, in 
surprise. “ A coo’s tongue is juist a rasp 
an’ file to it.” 

She gave him another lump and he ate 
it in the same way. Then she ventured 
to stroke him gently on the nose. He 
started. back a little, but came forward 
again promptly, and just to show his 
sporting good-will, caught a fold of her 
sleeve between his lips in a pretended 
bite. She stood it without a quaver. 

“ Will I gie ye anither, ye daffin’ chiel ?” 
said she. “ Wha’d think ye waur sic a 
kittle beast to back. ... Dod! but ye’re a 
bonny thing tae luik at, whatever.” 

And she gave him a third lump, which 
he ate with as much gusto as the first. 
Then she looked him in “the shine o’ th’ 
ee” as she had done once before, when 
Joe was holding him at the door, but this 
time she gazed long and deep and at her 
leisure, and wondered at the dark-blue 
depths of the great pupil and the length 
of the lower lashes. 
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“ Gude save us! I culd knit hosen wi’ 
your winkers,” she told him. “’Tis an 
unco’ thing tae stan’ ee to ce wi’ sic a 
beast. Ye’ve a singular ee, my birky. 
Thaur’s sumpairt drowned deep in it, like 
a bogle in a well that gars me dinnle tae 
my backbane. But ye’ve michty bonnie 
ways wi’ ye. I’m kennin’ better why the 
mistress is sae daft aboot ye, syne I hae 
forgathered wi’ ye a wee my ain sel’.” 

She gave him a fourth lump of sugar, 
stroked his front again, and went thought- 
fully back to where Joe was standing, 
watching her. 

“ Noo I want the straight word, Joseph 
Scott,” said she. “ Juist hoo dangeerous 
do ye think yon horse ?” 

“ Mis’ Stark,” he replied, solemnly, “ I 
gwine tell you de Lawd’s trufe, ’case I 
sut’n’y is troubled in my min’ ’bout dat 
very thing, an’ mebbe you kin holp some. 
... But, Mis’ Stark, ma’am... I sut’n’y 
is feared dat hawse gwine kill Miss Trix 
some day. *Tain’t so bad now... but 
when she try to git him ’roun’ a show- 
ring, den we gwine see suppin’! ... Gret 
day! ... Dat hawse gwine try tuh bre’k 
thoo de floor uv heaven when he smell 
all dem folkses an’ hawses an’ see de 
lights. . . . Dat’s what J’m skeered uv, 
Mis’ Stark. Dar’s a devul in dat hawse, 
fur all he coaxin’ ways, an’ he comin’ out 
an’ kill somebody sho, one er dese days. 
Dyar—dat’s perzackly what I thinks.” 

Alison took a lump of sugar, looked at 
it musingly on all sides, then dropped it 
back into her pocket. 

“Dyar’s a local show hyuh in Au- 
gust,” Joe announced, “an’ she say she 
gwine try him dyar fust. Den in Siptim- 
ber she lay she’ll tek him to Cartersburg.” 

“ An’ you think it vera dangeerous ?” 

“T think he gwine kill her dade,” said 
Joe. “ Cyarn’ you do suppin’, Mis’ Stark, 
ma’am? Marse Sidney don’ know nuthin’ 
*bout hawses ... seusin’ de disrespeck 
. . . but den he don’ pertend tuh. An’ 
he see Miss Trix ride sech a chance uv 
wile hawses dat he don’ see de dif- 
funce ’twixt a real devul hawse an’ jes 
a coltish one. .. . Please, ma’am, tu’n yo’ 
min’ tuh hit. We-all’s moughty mizzuble 
*bout hit down hyuh.” 

“Ye may be sure that I'll dae my tap- 
maist,” said Alison; “but it’s a dour 
beeziness, ony way ye glisk at it. What 
for suld she be sae set on showin’ this 
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ane, an’ the stable fu’ o’ ithers wha ken 
the wark? Juist listen tae them noo!... 
They’re sae thrang that they mak mair 
clamperin’ than the movin’ o’ a hoosefu’ 
o’ plenishment. What for suld she be 
sae set for this ane?” 

“?’Case he jes "bout de fines’-lookin’ an’ 
actin’ hawse in de land when he in a good 
humor,” said Joe. “T be’n to a heap uv 
hawse-shows, an’ I done see a chance uv 
hawses, but I ain’t never seen one tuh 
tech him, Souf or Nawth.” 

“ Aweel, aweel,” said Alison, slowly, 
“we maun juist bide a wee an’ say our 
prayers ower it. ... An’ some way will 
be open’t i’ th’ end, I hae nae doot. An’ 
T’ll juist be comin’ tae veesit him mysel’ 
frae time to time. Ilka ane o’ us maun 
dae his pairt tae saftin the deil that has 
his dwallin’ in that beast.” 

“ Yars’m—sut’n’y, ma’am,” Joe said, 
cordially. “TI sut’n’y will be pleasin’ tuh 
hev you come.” 

When all had gone to church and 
the house was empty, Alison, who nev- 
er did anything without well-weighed 
reasons, and who would certainly not 


have stayed away from “kirk” except 


on some very particular occasion, went 
down into Trix’s room and possessed her- 
self of two thick volumes of Stonehenge 
on the horse. 

These she took to her room and studied 
with absorbed interest, until the sound 
of carriage wheels on the gravel warned 
her that it was time to put them back. 


The early summer passed by unevent- 
fully, except for the education of Over- 
the-Moon, which progressed at times 
somewhat after the fashion of the frog 
in the well—one step forward in good be- 
havior and two back. Once he had jammed 
Joe’s leg quite savagely against the fence 
at the riding-school in a sudden bolt, 
and once he had reared so at a jump with 
Trix that Joe had mounted him after 
she got off, and pulled him over, which 
made him a much soberer nag for at 
least a week. Strangest of all, however, 
in the career of Over-the-Moon, was the 
extraordinary friendship which grew up 
between him and Alison. He would 
nicker when he saw her coming, as he 
did not nicker even for Trix, who petted 
him a good deal, and it was a quaint 
and somehow a touching sight to see the 
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grim old Scotehwoman walking sedate! 
along the garden terraces where the gras: 
grew thickest and juiciest, with the beay- 
tiful horse at the end of a lunging-rein 


‘—-he pretending to nip and strike at 


her, and she pretending to scold him 3 
the tender, teasing terms that she had 
used to Sidney when he was a wee laddic. 

The roan would come to her whist), 
when he would come to no one else, and 
never tried to break away as he did 
from the others, when she had him . 
the lunging-rein. In a word, it w: 
the old story of the “ill-gien” bullo 
over again. 

“How did you ever come to get 
the courage, Alison?’ laughed Trix on 
day, leaning over the garden fence and 
watching her, as she walked beside tlh: 
roan, with her hand on his shoulder 
while he tore up crackling mouthfuls 0! 
the new grass that a heavy shower had 
brought out. 

“Nane mair surprisit than mys 
ma’am,”’ answered Alison, thoughtfull: 
“Tt minds me o’ the pairrit that Jami: 
brocht me frae the Indies ane tim 
When first I glisked at the neb o’ tl 
fowl, I thocht I wad hae tae be happit 
in armor afore I would pit a finger ta 
him 
out o? my way gin I had to pass hin 
But ane day he waur screighin’ for a 
sweetie, an’ nane ben the hoose savin’ 
me. ... Sae I endit by gie’n it tae him, 
an’ my hairt duntin’ sae hard on my 
breest-bane I thocht it wad a frichtit 
him. But na; he juist tuik the sweeti 
in a wiflin, as douce as micht be, and 
sune he clamered on my shoother an’ | 
let him bide thaur, though he piked at 
my ear wi’ that fleysome neb o’ his. . 
and aye afterward we waur like twa joes 
thegither. .. . ’Tis an unco’ thing hov 
*twill saftin the hairt tae dae a kindnes 
to ony thing or body. . . . Gin a woman 
culd nurse a’ her enemies through 
sickness, she’d hae nae mair, by her way 
o’t when they had won through ta 
health again. ... Ye see, it a’ began 
ma’am, by a bit succar I gied him an 
Sabbaith morn.” 

And she related to Trix her first en 
counter with Over-the-Moon. 

“Tt’s downright touching to see them 
together, Sidney,” said Trix, that ev« 
ning. “ She’s a real old brick . . . mack 
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TRIX AND 
with straw of the best, too. . I ’clare 
| didn’t know she had it in her. And 
zhe was so unreasonable about him and 
y riding him at first. I nearly lost my 
mper and ordered her out of the room. 
\Why do you s’pose she began it?” 
“Dear old Ailie is the salt of the 
rth.” said Sidney. “I don’t doubt that 
e thought that since you would ride 
m, she’d do all in her power to tame 
m as much as possible.” 
“Well, I'll never forget it,” Trix an- 
ered, much impressed. “ The very first 
bon he wins I’ll make her a lovely 
resent in his name.” 
Fate was very kind to Alison in those 
ays. Every opportunity that she de- 
red seemed to come to her of its own 
cord, and so one evening she was not 
irprised to hear her master’s voice at 
er door saying, in the broad Scotch 
that he had learned as a baby, and that 
he delighted her by using for a phrase 
r two on rare 


occasions: “Are ye 


thaur, Ailie? I hae come for a bit crack 


l ve. 

She had taken this chance to tell him 
ll her fears about Trix, and to plead 

ith him to keep her from riding Over- 
the-Moon in a show-ring. 

“Don’t worry, my dear soul,” he had 
aid, kindly. “I’ve been trying to per- 
suade her already that she must let such 
things slip for this autumn. She hasn’t 
promised exactly, but then I know her. 

..I1 think she'll come round. This 
affair at Ivytown in August is a small 
thing . .. though I don’t want her to 
ride there, either...” 

“ Ay, dinna ye dae it, Maister Seed- 
ley; dinna ye lend yaur face tae it! 
Joseph Seott hae telled me that *twad 
be deith fur her tae ride him in ony 0’ 
the show-rings. He’s an unco’ beast, 
Maister Seedney. Sae douce an’ seelfu’ 
m the leadin’-rein, an’ sic a warlock un- 
der leather. ... Thaur’s sumpairt no 
eanny aboot him. . . . Gude forgie me, 
but I hae thocht a bogle gets on him 
wi’ the saddle. . . . Dinna ye let her ride 
him in ony horse-show, my ain laddie. 
Talk wi’ Joseph Scott. Dinna ye let 
her dot .. .” 

The result was that Sidney did talk 
vith Joe, and afterward with Trix, to 
her jntense disgust and _ indignation. 
She took the bit in her small teeth, 
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her 
refused to 


metaphorically speaking, stiffened 
pretty neck like iron, and 
make a single promise. 

“Can’t you trust me at least to have 
horse sense, Sidney?” she asked, as he 
urged and pleaded, exhorted and scolded 
by turns. “ Since have you 
thought that a negro boy and an old 
Scotchwoman of seventy know more about 
horses than I do? You may be quite sure 
that I shall do nothing foolish, but beyond 
that I won’t promise you anything.” 


when 


Sidney longed for the days when con- 
tumacious wives could be put under lock 
and key. 

“ But here, Trix,” he pleaded. 
“You I’ve got to go on to New 
York to see those publishers about my 
novel on the third, and I shall be utterly 
wretched the whole time, picturing you 
smashed up by that brute. Why won’t 
you wait until I come back at least? 
Of course I you are a thousand 
times a better judge of a horse than 
Joe Seott, but all the same it made my 
blood run cold to hear him talk .. .” 

“Good heavens, Sidney! You’d have 
icicles in your blood in midsummer if 
you listened to Joe about every fractious 
horse that I ride. There’s Gleam, now 
—that thoroughbred hunter—don’t you 
remember how he frightened you out of 
your wits the first hunt I ever took her 
on? Do be sensible, Sidney! You spoil 
my pleasure—and I’m looking forward 
so to my first venture in a show-ring 
with Over-the-Moon.” 

“But, Trix darling 
now Pe 

“Sidney, Sidney! . . . Don’t you re- 
member I was riding later than this be- 
fore Tim was born. . Oh, I do wish 
you’d stick to the things you know about, 
Sidney, and not run me wild just when 
my nerves ought to be quietest.” 

“T don’t mean to nag you, Trix,” said 
he, dreadfully perplexed. “ But upon my 
honor I can’t post off to New York, 
and leave you, thinking that you may 
have your neck or your back broken at 
Ivytown. . . . If you’d only wait until 
I come back. . . . This business matter 
is so important for us both that I really 
ought to go. . .. But if you'll just put 
this off, I won’t say a word about Car- 
tersburg if you really tell me that it’s 
not dangerous.” 
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“Well...” said Trix, unwillingly, 
“T won’t promise exactly... but I 
think you can about consider it settled 
that I’ll wait for Cartersburg.” 

So Sidney joyfully went to carry this 
good news to Alison, and the next day 
left at noon for New York. 


“Ride? ’Cose she gwine ride,” said 
Joe, when Alison consulted him as to 
his opinion on the subject. “Ef she 
ain’ mek no sot-an’-fast promise, she 
gwine ride ef she kill herse’f an’ de 
hawse too. Dat’s Miss Trix. I’se done 
growed up wid her... played wid her 
when she wa’n’t knee-high turrer duck ... 
an’ ’ceptin’ you git a solid promise outer 
her . .. she gwine do her way, spite er 
Gawd or de devul!” 

“ An’ you maist solemnly assure me, 
Joseph Scott, that ’twill mean her deith, 
gin she does it?” 

“T tell you, Mis’ Stark, like I was 
squar’ in front uv der Jedgment Seat— 
an’ Peter got he han’ on my shoulder— 
I tells you... ef Miss Trix try to git 
dat roan roun’ a show-ring, she comin’ 
home foots fo’most. An’ I knows sup- 
pin’ ’bout hawses same ez Miss Trix, 
do’ she ain’ ’lowin’ dat nobody know 
much "bout ’em ’scusin’ uv herse’f.” 

“ Weel, Gude guide us a’,” said Alison, 
slowly, looking past him, with that eerie 
gaze that seemed to see something from 
the future forming itself upon the empty 
air. “I believe ye’re an upricht, honest 
lad, Joseph Scott, an’ I thank ye for 
tellin’ me the bare truth. Noo it’s juist 
i’ th’ hands o’ Gude an’ them He chooses 
tae dae His wark.” 


A week later, when Alison was sitting 
in the laundry door as usual, with her 
knitting, while Mammy Henny ironed, 
Joe came, a very troubled look on his 
face, and said, “ Mis’ Stark, ma’am, I 
hates tuh ’sturb you, but will you please 
gimme some er dat moniak med’cine 
what holps people when dey nerves is 
upsot.” 

“ Hech! What’s meddled your nairves, 
Joseph Scott? Ye look unco’ composit 
for a nairvous man.” 

“?Tain’t me,” said Joe, gloomily; “ ’tis 
dat po’ leetle Ashton. He down dyar at 
de stable eryin’ like a baby. . . . Hit’s 
dat ravin’-mad hawse agin, Mis’ Stark.” 


Alison rolled up her knitting and put 
it in her pocket. 

“'What’s he dune the noo?” she sai: 
getting to her feet. 

“ Wellum,” said Joe, “you sees, As! 
ton he moughty keerless *bout puttin’ 
he saddle. I’se alluz arter him ’bo 
hit. An’ ’twuz his tu’n tuh ride de roa 
back from de Mill. Well, we come "lon: 
all right twell we git tuh de big kitaipi 
tree, and den Ashton’s saddle tu’n, a: 
whilst he wuz on de groun’ dat dev 
strike at him twicet an’ squeal like a bx 
peeg. He ain’t done dat furrer lon: 
time now, an’ Miss Trix she say he wa: 
jes frightened wid Ashton comin’ plo) 
onder he foots like dat. But we-a 
knows better. I tell you-all,” went 
Joe. with ever-growing gloom, “ Miss 
Trix kin talk twell she bust .. . but ef 
dat hawse come down wid her in de ring 
he gwine savage her sho’... . An’ shi 
done give us our orders fuh Ivytown d 
vehy evenin’.” 

‘For Ivytown ? 
show ?” asked Alison. 
“Yease’m fur de hawse-show. I don 

tell you it gwine be, ain’t I now? . 
She wuz jes pullin’ de wool a leetle ove: 
Marse Sidney’s eyes, so’s he cud go « 
easy an’ comftubble-like tuh New Yaw 
an’ not pester her no more.” 

“ An’ when will she be gaein’?” sai 
Alison. 

“She lay out tuh git off to-morrer 
*bout five. We-all gwine ride up dyar, 
an’ Ashton he gwine tek de runabout.” 

“ Aw, Mis’ Stark! Mis’ Stark!” cried 
Mammy, clutching at her headkerchiet 
with both hands. “ Cyarn’ you do sum- 
pin’? . . . Cyarn’ nobordy do sumpin’/ 
My baby gwine git kilt! .. . My po’ baby 
gwine git kilt dade!” 

And she fell on her knees by th 
ironing-board and buried her face in th« 
pile of Trix’s underlinen that she had 
been at work on. 

“Eh, Henny Miner,” said Alison, lay- 
ing a hand on the shaking shoulders 
“Ca’ some o’ the Bible weesdom ta 
mind. . . . Ye’re aye gettin’ blads o’ 
it by hairt. Dinna greet like 2 


For the horse- 


bairn afore aught’s happen’t ye. Gin 
ye canna reca’ onything tae yaur com- 
fort, Pll e’en mind ye o’ a vairse that 
hae brocht me muckle consolation i’ my 
day ... ‘ By His help T hae lowped ower 
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a wa’... The wa’ is afore us, high an’ 
braid, but by His help we'll lowp ower 
it. . . . An’ noo come wi’ me, Joseph 
Scott, an’ I'll gie ye the physic for yon 
puir lad.” 

Mammy wiped her eyes on one of 
[rix’s underbodies and sat down, catch- 
ing her breath in great gulps like a 
child that has been sobbing, to wait for 
Alison’s return. 

She came back in about twenty min- 
utes, with a little bundle in her hand, 
wrapped in a bit of white silk. “I hae 
happit yon puir gowkie’s shank wi’ some 
auld linen,” said she. “For a gowk he 
is tae pit a saddle on siccan a beast wi’- 
oot prayin’ ower ilka buckle. He’s mair 
frichtit than hurt. An’ noo I'll juist be 
askin’ the loan o’ your ironin’-board, 
Henny Miner. Ye’re in nae state tae 
fettle tae ony wairk, an’ I hae lang in- 
tendit tae dae a bit ironin’ mysel’... .” 

She took an iron from the fire, tested 
it with a moist finger, set it on the 
stand, and began to untie the little parcel. 

Mammy Henny was quite roused from 
her despair by the array of dainty ar- 
ticles, all fine cambric, real lace, and 
microscopic stitches, that were soon 
spread upon the ironing-board. 

“De Lawd sakes!” she exclaimed, 
taking one in her pointed brown fingers 
and examining it with delighted curi- 
osity. “ Wha’d you git dese hyah, Mis’ 
Stark? ... Miss Trix ain’t done hed nut- 
tin’ like °em when she was mah’ied.” 

‘I made them mysel’,” said Alison, 
shortly. 

“Lawsie!” cried Mammy, with in- 
creased admiration. “J didn’ know you 
cud sew like dat. You sho’ is smart, Mis’ 
Stark. Dey’re de cutes’ things I ever 
seed in my bawn days. Miss Trix ’ll 
hev a kerniption over ’em, I reckon.” 

“ They’re na sae braw as a’ that,” said 
Alison, beginning to press them ginger- 
ly, with deft and knowing turns of her 
bony wrist, but with a certain pleased 
note in the voice that the sympathetic 
old negress instantly detected. 

“ Yease, dey is,” she said, generously. 
“Dey’s de purtiest baby-clo’es ever J 
light on, an’ I’se seen a heap in my 
life too.” 

When they were all as smooth as little 
snow-wreaths, Alison folded them again in 
the white silk and went toward the door. 


” 


“Tll tak it kindly o’ ye, Henny 
Miner,” said she, “gin ye’ll come tae 
my cham’er in an hour’s time.” 

Mammy’s jaw fell childishly at this 
civil address, but she hastened to answer, 
rather apprehensively: 

“Dat I will . . . I sholy will, Mis’ 
Stark.” 

“Now what you reckon she got in 
pickle fuh me dis time?’ she asked of 
the surrounding furniture, her eyes fixed 
on the powerful, gaunt figure as it moved 
toward the house. 

Alison went straight to Trix’s door and 
knocked. A worried voice with some 
irritation in it said, “ Come in,” and she 
entered to find Trix perched among a 
mass of papers at her writing-desk, in 
the little shabby blue dressing-gown that 
she always wore when hard work was 
ahead of her. 

“Oh ... is that you, Alison?” said 
she, in another tone. “I thought it was 
one of those silly stable-boys come to 
bother me. again. What do you want? 

. Can it wait? . I’m dreadfully 
busy now .. . all these bills to get 
straight and farm-hands to pay before 
leaving to-morrow .. .” 

“Ye’re juist bent on gaein’, then, 
ma’am?” said Alison, in a very gentle 
voice for her. “ Ye winna think it ower 
a wee?” 

Trix’s mouth went into a little hard 
red circle that meant immovable deter- 
mination with her, and she shook her 
head slightly, looking sidewise down at 
the papers under her hand, as though 
anxious to get at them again. 

“Ye winna let e’en this coax ye frae 
it?” said Alison, still more gently, even 
timidly, and laid the little bundle among 
the heaped papers. 

“What is it?” asked Trix, frowning. 
“Ts it for me?” 

“ Ay, for ye, ma’am ... juist a bit 
giftie for the bairn that’s comin’. ’Tis 
naethin’ in itsel’... but I hae pit some 
bonny thochts for ye twa intae the 
steetches 7 

Trix’s face relaxed .. . softened... 
grew very gentle when she had untied 
the silk and saw befote her the little 
elfin garments. 

“That was a dear thing for you to 
do, Ailie,” said she, calling her so for 
the first time in her life. “ You knitted 
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me a lovely blanket for Tim, I remem- 
ber, but it wasn’t near as beautiful as 
these. . . . I do think it was perfectly 
dear of you. Thank you a _ thousand 
times, Ailie.” 

And she put out one inky little hand 
and grasped the old woman’s hard. 

Alison’s face quivered for a second, 
like shaken water, but the next moment 
it was as composed as ever. 

“ An’ ye winna let them spier at ye, 
to bide awa’ frae the horse-show’ .. . 
Eh! My dear leddy, tae reesk twa lives. 

Will ye no think on it a wee bit 
langer? . . . ’Til the maister wins back 
frae town .. . juist till then... . 
I wadna trouble ye ... but, oh, I'd 
gie the last drap i’ my veins to haud 
ye back .. .” 

Trix’s mouth had set again in that 
small ring. She took the little articles 
in her hand and got down from her 
tall chair. 

* Alison,” she said, “I wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for anything—I’m_ too 
touched and grateful to you about these 
lovely things—... but I’ve a great deal to 
do, and my mind’s quite made up. So 
now, will you please go, for it’s nearly 
four o’clock, and I must have all these 
checks signed by five. You understand, 
Alison—I don’t mean to be cross. It’s 
just that there’s no use whatever in talk- 
ing, and I’ve got to get through with 
this work. I thank you again and again 
for your thought of me and mine 
for all your thoughts of us. ... Now 
please go, and let me get back to work.” 

“ Aweel, ma’am,” said Alison, still 
with the utmost gentleness, “I hae dune 
my tapmaist. Gin onything suld 
happen, wad ye mind sayin’ as much 
tae the maister?” 

“No... no, indeed. ... Certainly I 
will . . . I promise you,” said Trix, 
hurriedly, and hastened to shut and lock 
the door after her. 


Mammy Henny’s apprehensions in- 
creased as she neared Alison’s room. She 
racked her brain in vain, to think of 
something that she had done or left un- 
done, to earn her a lecture from her 
dearest foe, but it was with a very sober 
face and subdued manner that she 
knocked finally at the shut door. 

After a moment’s pause the key 


turned on the inside, and Alison stood 
before her, with the door-knob in her 
hand. 

“Eh, is it you, Henny Miner?” said 
she. “I was juist reddin’ up my room 
a wee. The hour’s by, sax meenits, but 
ye’re no kenspeckle for promptness at 
ony time.” 

“De la’ndry clock’s slow, Mis’ Stark,” 
said Mammy, meekly. “TI sut’n’y is be’n 
watchin’ it tuh be on time. What you 
want wid me, annyhow, Mis’ Stark? | 
sho’ is be’n wukkin’ my hade sump’n 
turr’ble tuh mek it out.” 

Alison permitted herself one of her 
grim smiles. 

“Ye look fair frichtit, puir sowl,” said 
she. “Am I sae thrawn as a’ that?.. . 
Here, set ye doon. . . . I’m in a giein’ 
humor the day, Henny Miner, an’ | 
hae mindit me o’ a braw black manty, 
as guid as new, that I hae nae need for 
’Twould fit ye fine, an’ I hae a sair 
langin’ tae see ye gang tae kirk afor 
I dee, drest in guid, honest black, lik: 
a decent body.” 

Mammy Henny watched her with 
saucer-eyes while she took from manifold 
wrappings of blue tissue-paper a long 
mantle of black grogram silk, set about 
the sleeves, breast, and neck with that 
grisly trimming known as “black 
bugles.” 

“'Lor’, Mis’ Stark!” gasped she, “ you 
sho’ ain’ meanin’ dat fur me?” 

“Dinna stan’ thaur hecklin’ wi’ guid 
luck, but juist pit your airms tae thes 
airmhales, afore I tire of haudin’ up 
my ain,” said Alison, standing with the 
garment extended at arm’s length. 

“ Jeeze, Mis’ Stark,” said Mammy, as 
she wormed her great arms into the arm- 
holes that had been cut for the spar 
Alison years ago, “I cyarn’ mek out what 
is be’n come over you tuh-day! Givin’ 
me dis makernifercint gyarmint, an’ 
talkin’ so’s I kin onderstan’ you . . . an’ 

.. an’... actin’ like anybordy else. . . . 
I ’clar’ fo’ Gawd . . . I sut’n’y eud like 
you ef you kep’ on dis-a-way.” 

“Henny Miner,” said Alison, sharply, 
rendered apprehensive by a look in the 
other’s great, soft, sentimental eyes. 
“dinna ye daur tae kiss me! ... I 
cudna thole it .. .” 

“ Who’s thinkin’ a kissin’ you?” asked 
Mammy, wrathful in a moment. “I'd 
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ist as soon think a kissin’ a hoe-cake! 
Hyuh! Take dis hyah thing off’n 
me... J don’ want hit!” 

“Na, na... . Ca’ canny, woman, ca’ 
anny... said Alison, in a deep growl, 
meant to be soothing. “I didna mean 

anger ye... but a’ Scotch bodies ... 
savin’ the lads an’ lasses ... hae a 
muckle laith for the kissin’, I hae na 
kiss’t my ain feyther for thretty year 

an’ the maister sen’s me tae Scot- 
lan’ ilka twa years, as weel ye ken.” 

“ Well, den ...” said Mammy, molli- 
fied, swelling her “bugled” bust and 
‘rarin” baek, as she exposed it, before 
the little glass on top of Alison’s chest 
of drawers, in order to see as much as 
possible of her “makernificently” clad 
proportions, “ef dat’s de way uv it... 
Dat meks all de diffunce ef kissin’ goes 
aginst you-all so pow’ful. ... Gret day! 

Ain’ I suppin’ in dis hyuh gran’ 
mantled, do’! Whoo-ee! I tell you dem 
po’ free niggers gwine tek de back seats 
when J go tuh chu’ch nex’ Sunday! 
Mis’ Stark—lemme kiss you—jes oncet!” 

And she extended both “ bugled” arms 
in Alison’s direction. 

“Na, na...” cried the other, spring- 
ing back with a look of real terror on 
her face. “I daur ye do it!... Gin ye 
even try tae... I'll gie ye that ‘Il gar 
ve lowp for it!” 

“All right. ... All right .. .” said 
Mammy, retiring at once. ... “’Twa’n’t 
dat I wanted tuh kiss you... I jes wanted 
tuh thank you... .” 

“Thank me wi’ your tongue an’ not 
wi’ your mou’, then,” said Alison, with 
all her usual grimness, “or I’ll gie ye 
a sark fu’ o’ sair banes.” 

“Now you’se driftin’ back inter dat 
langwidge don’ nobordy onderstan’,” said 
Mammy, helplessly. “’Spee’ I’d better 
be gwine. ... Duz you reely mean fur 
me tuh tek dis ’long a me, Mis’ Stark?” 

“ Ay,” said Alison, and then shame- 
facedly extending a stern arm with the 
graciousness of a pump-handle: “ Here’s 
a bit gowdy I hae tirit o’.... Ye can 
pit it tae your collar on a Sunday... 
Na ... dinna thank me,” she broke 
off sharply, as Mammy exploded with 
profuse exclamations of joy and wonder 
over the little brooch, the unusual senti- 
mentality of the situation becoming sud- 
denly more than Alison could bear. “Tis 
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mair for mysel’ an’ ithers than for ye 
that I’m daein’ it. . . . I’m sair wearit 
wi’ seein’ ye gang aboot a’ Sabbaith wi’ a 
breest-pin like that in the sang whaur ‘ the 
Monkey mairrit the Baboon’s suster.’ ” 

“Ef you’se meanin’ anything ‘bout 
cullud folks by yo’ ‘monkeys an’ bab- 
” stormed Mammy, almost rend- 
ing the mantle asunder in her fiery ef- 
forts to get it off, “you kin jes take 
back yo’ ole cloak . Tight now.. 
dis minuit.” 

But again Alison came to the fore 
with soothing words. 

“Dinna ye be sae like tow an’ flint, 
Henny Miner,” said she. “Dinna ye 
ken that the bride i’ yon sang wore a 
‘green-glass breest-pin’? an’ dinna ye 
wear the like ilka Sabbaith o’ your life? 
... l canna thole a glass gimcrack ony 
mair than I can kissin’. ... Thaur, tak 
the brooch like a Chreestian frae a 
Chreestian, an’ dinna gae aff at ilka 
word like a fire-toy on a holiday.” 

“Well, you sut’n’y kin saften things 
down when you got a min’ tuh,” said 
Mammy, again appeased. “I'll take it, 
an’ thank you a heap, an’ I’/l ’member 
you nex’ Chris’mus. Hit sut’n’y is 
purty, rade gole. ... Hit sho’ is a lovely 
keepsake. I gwine think uv you, Mis’ 
Stark, ev’y time I pins it on,” she eon- 
cluded with the sentimentality that al 
ways gave Alison a “cauld grue.” 

“T wadna be promisin’ that,” said she, 
dryly. “I'd like fine tae think o’ ye as 
bein’ a’ways contentit when ye wear it. 
An’ noo I must be gettin’ back tae tke 
letter-writin’. I’ve twa-three letters tae 
back yet, an’ ane tae write, an’ the boat 
gaes 0’ Wednesdays an’ this is Monday. 
Sae awa’ wi’ ye for the preesent.” 

That was certainly a “ giein’ day ” with 
Alison. She bestowed a little gold dol- 
lar on Tim, later in the afternoon, for a 
“ luck-penny,” and what even more aston- 
ished, if it did not delight him as much, 
a hard, bumping kiss on his forehead. 

“Dinna ye be spendin’ that for 
sweeties noo,” said she, sternly, by way 
of tempering the wind of good fortune 
to the gilded lamb; “keep it till ye’re 
a man grawed tae remember your fey- 
ther’s auld nurse by.” 

“T cert’n’y will, Nurse Ailie,” said he. 
“You cert’n’y are sweet an’ nice to-day.” 
And he hooked a little arm in her sharp 
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elbow and snuggled up against her flat 
chest. Alison did not say: “ Hoots! 
Awa’ wi’ you an’ your whillywhas. . .” 
or, “ What d’ye want the noo, my cock- 
a-bendy ?”’ as she nearly always did, but 
just put her other arm about him, and 
held him so a minute. 

Then she lifted him suddenly, and 
walking across the room, opened a little 
cupboard in the wall and told him to 
“keek in.” There were various little 
packets, sealed and addressed, lying in 
tidy rows along the shelf. 

“ Luik well, my laddie,” said she, “ an’ 
when I’m gaen tae Scotland, tell your 
feyther tae come here an’ get them a’. 
They’re a’ backit an’ ready tae send, an’ 
he’ll knaw what tae dae wi’ ’em. Gie 
me your waird ye'll no forget.” 

“No... J won't... 1 promise you, 
Ailie,” said he, in his sweet, wheedling 
voice; then as she sat down: “ My, Ailie! 
You cert’n’y are strong for your age, 
ain’t you? Mos’ ez strong ez a man, 
I reckon.” 

“ An’ why for suld I nae be?” asked 
Alison. “My feyther’s a hunner an’ 
twa, come Hallow Day, an’ gangs aboot 
his steadin’ like a laddie. Ou ay! Strang 
I am sin’ a lass. . . . Noo, rin aff, but 
dinna be tellin’ onybody aboot thae bit 
packets i’ th’ coopboard till I’m awa. 

. Tis juist a secret atween us twa, 
ye ken.” 

“No...no.../J promise!” repeated 
Tim, and after another hug and kiss, 
which she did not rebuff, he ran off 
happily, with his gold “ luck-penny.” 


At two o’clock that night Alison 
leaned from her bed and lighted one of 
the “candle-dowps ” for which Mammy 
so scorned her, and setting it in the flat, 
brass candlestick, got out of bed. As 
the flame burned up, it was to be seen 
that she was fully dressed and that she 
had been lying on the outside of her bed. 
She had on a short, stout skirt of gray 
homespun, and a black print waist, and 
over a chair near by hung a jacket of 
the same serviceable stuff as her skirt. 

Although the shades to her windows 
were lowered and the blinds shut, she 
took the candle and set it within a 
closet, half closing the door. Then she 
slipped her feet into a pair of list slip- 
pers and began moving deftly but de- 


liberately about the room. She had in 
deed “reddid up” that day. Not an 
article was out of place. The drawers 
in her chest were as tidy as those of 
bride just come home to her new root 
tree, and everything that she looked for 
seemed to be laid to her hand. 

First she took out a large tarta: 
plaid shawl and spread it on the bed. 
then on this she laid some pieces o! 
underwear, her brush and comb, all the 
various simple things that she might 
need for a short journey. When it was 
filled to her satisfaction she drew th 
ends together and knotted them, so a 
to make an easy handle. She next m 
locked the little cupboard in the wall, 
and taking out the packets that she ha 
shown Tim that afternoon, knelt dow 
and examined them carefully by the light 
of the candle, behind the closet door, t: 
be sure that each was correctly “ backed.” 
There was one for every negro on the 
place, including the piccaninny who had 
had her “ palate lock” tied up last week, 
and after assuring herself that they 
were right, she laid them back on tlh: 
shelf. There was another shelf above 
this one, and running her hand far back 
along it, Alison next drew out a long 
knife, set in a stout bone handle, and 
whetted to a sharp point from either sid 
With this she went again to the closet 
and crouching down, drew a long gra) 
hair from her own head, and tried first 
one side of the blade and then the other 
against it. The thing was like a razor. 
The severed hairs floated, twisting and 
glistening, to the floor in the draughty 
candlelight. Over this knife she slipped 
a sheath of roughly stitched leather, and 
then put both into the bosom of her gown. 

She then lifted a stone from the 
hearth, that was hidden by a bit of car- 
pet, and took out the savings of thirty 
years—all in neat packages of bank-notes. 

“Tt maun ha’ been Gude Himsel’ wha 
keepit me a’ these years frae giein’ them 
to Maister Sidney tae pit in a bank... 
as he waur aye wantin’ tae dae,” she 
thought now, as she counted them over. 
One half she put into a little bag of 
chamois-skin, which she fastened about 
her waist, under her skirt; the other half 
she placed in a wooden box, locked it, 
and slipped the key under her pillow. 
This hox she wrapped in a paper, upon 
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already written, “For the 
Master of Oldwood.” This completed, 
he stood for a moment and _ looked 
,round her with knitted brows, trying 
to recall something that she might have 
forgotten. Then suddenly the old face 
began to work strangely, she put up one 
hand over her mouth, and going to the 
edside, felt for the square that her 
Bible made through the plaid in which 
he had wrapped it, and then kneeling 
lown with her forehead against the 
strengthening hardness, she remained so 
for some moments, 

When she rose again her face was 
quite steady and her mouth set. Noth- 
ing to do now but put on her bonnet and 
coat, take the wooden box under her arm, 
the bundle and her heavy boots in one 
hand, and with the other extinguish the 
candle. She paused for an instant to 
slip a box of matches in her pocket, and 
then skirting the wall with her free 
hand, made the way step by step to the 
door. She had oiled the locks of both 
that and the back door of the house that 
afternoon, so that she slipped out “as 
noiselessly as a gray ghost from the 
house that had been her home for three- 
and-thirty years. 


whieh was 


“ Gude’s blessin’ upo’ that roof-tree an’ 


a’ that’s under it an’ will be under it,” 
she whispered, turning for one last look 


as she descended the old stone steps 
of the porch. “ And for him that’s awa, 
he will ken that “tis but to bless him 
I am leevin’.” 

Then she went swiftly and steadily 
toward the stables. It was a clear night, 
set with low, gold stars, but a young 
moon would be up in an hour, and Alison 
quickened her steps. 

She did not go to the main stables, but 
paused at the gate of Over-the-Moon’s 
enclosure, and set her bundle and the 
hox softly on the grass. Then stooping, 
she deftly oiled the padlock with the 
feather and phial that she had brought 
with her for the purpose, and taking out 
a key from her pocket, she slipped it in 
as noiselessly as she had done everything 
else, and entered the enclosure. Once in- 
side, she stood stock-still for a minute 
and covered her face with both hands. 

“Gude be wi’ me . Gude be wi’ 
me .’ she whispered, took a deep 
breath, and went on. 

Vor CXIX.—No. 712.—69 


Within three yards of the loose-box 
door she paused, and drew out. som 
sugar from her pocket, then gave the 
low whistle that the horse knew so well. 
At first there was no answer. She whis- 
tled again, low and soft. This time a 
sleepy nicker answered her, and shortly 
the beautiful stag-head thrust itself from 
the window, and sent a “ quhirr” of in- 
quiry through its nostrils. 

“(Ca’ canny, man, ca’ canny,” whis- 
pered Alison. She reached him a lump 
of sugar, and while he was eating it, 
opened the box door by the same process 
that she had opened the gate. Again she 
stood quite still before entering, and this 
time her hand went up to her heart and 
clutched there. 

“Thaur is nae ither way 
whispered. “Gude guide us a ; 
The next moment she was standing al- 
most to her knees in the fresh, loose 
straw, with that warm, pungent smell, 
so pleasant to the lovers of horses, all 
about her. . .. She set the wooden box 
which she had brought with her in the 
manger, and turned around. 

“Whaur are ye, mannie? . . . Come 
hither . . .” she said, in a low tone, and 
her voice shook. “ What are ye doin’ 
thaur i’ th’ pit-mirk? Dinna ye ken your 
frien’s when . .”’ but she broke off 
abruptly. .. . “O Gude A’michty .. .” 
she said, on a sort of sob. The roan 
was now snuffiing at her through the 
gloom, and suddenly, with another little 
nicker of welcome, came quite up to 
her, and began rubbing his head against 
her, in that violently affectionate way 
that some horses have, so that she was 
nearly thrown off her balance. 

“Saftly .. . saftly, my bonny lamb,” 
whispered she. . . . “ Here’s your succar. 
my puir, puir hinny. Eat your fill...” 
and she broke off again, just standing 
there silent, while he nosed and nudged 
her, and crunched the sugar, and licked 
her hand like a dog with his warm, si!k- 
soft tongue. 

Then, suddenly, an astonishment to 
herself and the contradiction of her whole 
life, Alison flung her arms about the 
splendid neck, and wept as she had not 
wept since her first child was born dead 
to her. She kissed him . . . she spoke 
to him as a mother to her bairn . . . and 
now he licked her cheek and her ear as 
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well as her hands, as though liking the 
salt taste of her tears, and with a sort 
of dumb inkling that grief was near him. 

“7 maun get it ower... I maun get 
it ower...” Alison said, thickly, and 
quaked at the sound of her own voice. 
“Gude be kind to me... I think I’m 
a bit awa i’ my heid.... I see a’ red i’ 
th’ pit-mirk here .. .” 

She drew back a little, and took the 
knife from her breast, drew off the 
sheath, and let it fall in the straw at 
her feet. 

Then once more she slipped her arm 
about the horse’s neck. He stood as be- 
fore, nosing her for sugar, and rubbing 
his head up and down against her. But 
now her fingers were running over the 
great thropple, down toward the chest— 
this way and that. He thought this a 
ticklish sort of game, and nipped up her 
sleeve playfully. 

Where was it? ... Was this the place? 

Where did the great jugular vein 
divide? . . . Where had Stonehenge said 
that you must strike to bleed a horse? 

Had she studied it all those Sab- 
baths spent away from church, harder 
than she had ever studied her Bible, to 
forget it now? 

“T’m awa i’ my heid ... I’m awa i’ 
my heid .. .” she kept repeating to her- 
self And then suddenly the horse 
tossed up his head . . . this was the place. 
... Yes... surely... just here. . 

“ Forgie me, oh, forgie me!” she said, 
and struck once, deep and hard, into the 
great throat. 

The roan gave a_ loud, terrified, 
coughing snort and flung himself wildly 
back against the opposite wall ... she 
heard him snort again . .. and this time 
there seemed to be in it a horrid sound 
of wet choking. . . . Then she was out 
in the cool night again .. . running, 
stumbling, running on once more. 

And she heard herself gasping words 
as she ran... and tried to stop them 

. and said them over and over, hearing 
them as it were a voice outside her 
speaking: “ The hand that he trustit ha’ 
smitten him. . . . The hand that he 
trustit ha’ smitten him. . .” 


Trix shed the bitterest tears of her 
short, self-willed life next morning, sit- 
ting on the ground, regardless of the 


dreadful mess of blood, with the star 
head of her favorite on her lap. 

And she went through a very bla 
and human phase of blind rage agains: 
Alison. Later on in the day, however 
when she had opened the wooden box 
and read the letter to Sidney that 
contained, the sense of justice that wa 
the backbone of her sturdy nature mad. 
her see things differently, even touche. 
her in an odd way, through the fierc 
anger that still possessed her. Half o! 
her savings the old woman had left 
pay for the horse, whose value she di 
not exactly know, and in her simp) 
message to Sidney she told him thai 
though she shrank from “ doing murde1 
on a poor beast,” it was the only way | 
save two lives and his happiness forbye 

Still later that afternoon, when poor 
Alison was brought back in the cart of 
a farmer, who had heard her unconsciou 
moans, and had gone to her rescue wit! 
the help of two of the farm-hands, a 
Trix’s bitterness against her fled for goo 

Alison’s plans had been as simple a: 
her letter and her actions. In the for 
mer she had told Sidney that she i: 
tended to go to Dumfries, and bide a we 
there with her eldest son Jamie, until 
she could get a bit roof for herself. [1 
the money she had left was not enoug! 
to pay for the loss of the horse, he was 
kindly to let her know. 

When she left the stables she had i: 
‘ended going by a short cut throug! 
fields and woods that she knew well t 
a station some seven miles from Old 
wood, and there take the train for Wash 
ington, and so on to New York, whence 
she would sail for Scotland on Wednes 
day’s steamer. Her second-class ticket was 
in the little chamois-skin bag with her 
money. She had left nothing to chance. 
and chance had mistrysted with her ii 
the end—for it was while on a little pat! 
that led by one end of an old quarr) 
in the west field, that she had caught her 
foot in a root and fallen down the jagge: 
side, happily not very steep here, to lic 
senseless at the bottom until found by tl: 
passing farmer. 

She was still unconscious when the; 
got her to bed, and remained so until the 
doctor came. He gave them little hoy 
“ She can hardly get over it, Mrs. Bruce,” 
said he. “There is some internal in- 
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jury, and there’s been a double shock to 
the whole system, both mental and phys- 
‘cal. A woman of seventy cannot lie on 
the ground for ten hours or so after such 
a fall and have much chance for recovery. 
She'll probably linger a few days... 
two or three . .. and she may regain 
eonseiousness ... there’s no serious in- 
rv to the head. ... But I’m afraid 
ean only make her as comfortable 

possible ee a 

Then Trix, after telegraphing for Sid- 

y, set about with all her vigorous will 
to help make Alison “as comfortable as 
possible,” while Mammy Henny followed 
her about, sobbing as though her dearest 
friend lay there, instead of a thrawn old 
woman who had made her life a burden 
at times for the past ten years. 

The next day about noon Alison opened 
her eyes and looked steadily about her. 
Trix was not in the room at the time, 
hut Mammy Henny tumbled to the bed- 
side with eries of, “ Thank de Lawd!... 
De Lawd’s name be praised!” and held a 
spoonful of milk and brandy to the dry 
lips. Alison swallowed it with unac- 
customed obedience, and then said faintly: 

“Pinna heed if I say unco’ things. ... 
I’m a wee awa i’ th’ heid .. .” 

“Say all you wants, po’ honey,” urged 
Mammy. “I don’ keer what you say. 
Cyarn’ you mek out tuh *buse me a 
leetle?” But Alison had closed her eyes, 
and seemed again unconscious. 

Presently she whispered: 

“Tow cam’ I i’ this cham’er again ?” 

Mammy Henny told her with sighs 
and moans of sympathy, interwoven with 
bright prophecies for the future. 

Alison only remarked at the end: 

“ Weel, I ken, Henny Miner, that I’m 
on my deith-bed. Ill be awa afore tae- 
morrow morn. Dinna skirl sae, woman; 
ve’d deave the miller, an’ I wad dee a 
decent deith ee ag 

Mammy stifled her groans in the coun- 
terpane after that, but her great shoul- 
ders heaved as she knelt beside the bed. 

Presently Alison just touched the bent 
kerchief with a weak hand, and said: 

“Ye micht na think it . . . but I hae 
likit ye weel, Henny Miner.” 

“ An’ T sut’n’y is be’n luve you, do’ I 
didn’ know it,” sobbed Mammy. “ You’se 
a good ’ooman.... You’se a good ’ooman. 
.. . You done save my baby’s life when 


I couldn’t do nothin’... . I dun’no’ how 
I gwine mek out widout you.” 

And she covered her head with her 
apron, and went on sobbing and rocking 
herself to and fro. 

Alison wandered a little after that, 
and Mammy stole out to fetch the mis- 
tress. When they came back, the old 
woman was plucking at the fringe of the 
counterpane and talking in a low, flut- 
tering voice, broken by gasps. Trix bent 
over her and spoke to her gently, but 
Alison did not recognize her. Some- 
times Trix could catch a sentence or two, 
and then all trailed away into a con- 
fused muttering. Once she said: 

“T like fine tae think o’ thae horses 
that won frae heaven for the prophet.” 
And again: 

“Thaur will be fower horses men- 
tion’t i’ th’ Buik o’ Reveelation. 

Wha kens gin ‘the sawl o’ the beast 
gaeth downward’? It micht be a 
wrang translation ... Wha kens?.. .” 

Trix gave her a hypodermic of the 
medicine left by the doctor, and a few 
minutes after, as she was bending over 
her, the gray eyes fixed on hers with a 
look of recognition. 

“ Ablins, when I’m awa ye’ll can for- 
gie me?” whispered Alison. 

“T forgive you now... I forgive you 
now...” said Trix, earnestly. “I know 
you did it because you thought it was 
the only thing to save me. Do you un- 
derstand me? I forgive you now.. .” 

“Gude keep ye. ... Ye’ve a grand 
gift o’ juistice for a woman body,” said 
Alison, faintly. Then she added, “ An’ 
Tll no lee tae ye on my deith-bed .. . 
T hae na lo’ed ye ower weel... but I'd 
like fine tae try again .. .” 

Sidney came late that afternoon, and 
rushed at once to the room where his old 
nurse lay dying. He knelt beside the 
bed and took her hand in his. 

“ Ailie... Ailie...” he called to her, 
and she roused from the stupor into which 
she had sunk during the last hour, and 
looked at him. 

“ Maister Seedney . . .” she whispered. 
The light broke in her eyes, the old hand 
dragged in his. 

“ What is it, Ailie? ... What is it, dear 
old Ailie?” he asked, bending close to her. 

But Alison was “ awa.” 

THE END. 


ee _— 








The Fakir 


BY MARY 


HENEVER I come up to judg- 
\W ment, and am hard pushed to 

make good on my own account 
(as I expect to be), I shall mention the 
case of Netta Saybrick, for on the face 
of it, and by all the traditions in which 
I was bred, I behaved rather handsome- 
ly. I say on the face of it, for, except 
in the matter of keeping my mouth shut 
afterward, I am not so sure I had any- 
thing to do with the affair. It was one 
of those incidents that from some crest 
of sheer inexplicableness seems about to 
direct the imagination over vast tracts 
of human experience, only to fall away 
into a pit of its own digging, all fouled 
with weed and sand. But, by keeping 
memory and attention fixed on its pel- 
lucid instant as it mounted against the 
sun, I ean still see the Figure shining 
through it as I saw it that day at Posada, 
with the glimmering rails of the P. and 
S. running out behind it, thin lines of 
light toward the bar of Heaven. 

Up to that time Netta Saybrick had 
never liked me, though I never laid it 
to any other account than Netta’s being 
naturally a little fool; afterward she ex- 
plained to me that it was because she 
thought I gave myself airs. The Say- 
bricks lived in the third house from mine, 
around the corner, so that our back doors 
overlooked one another, and up to the 
coming of Doctor Challoner there had 
never been anything in Netta’s conduct 
that the most censorious of the villagers 
could remark upon. Nor afterward, for 
that matter. The Saybricks had been 
married four years, and the baby was 
about two. He was not an interesting 
child to anybody but his mother, and 
even Netta was sometimes thought not 
to be quite absorbed in him. 

Saybrick was a miner, one of the best 
drillers in our district, and consequent- 
ly away from home much of the time. 
Their house was rather larger than their 
needs, and Netta, to avoid loneliness 
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more than for profit, let out a room 
two. That was the way she happened 
fall into the hands of the Fakir. 

Franklin Challoner had begun by }b. 
ing a brilliant and promising student « 
medicine. I had known him when hi 
natural gifts prophesied the unusual, but 
T had known him rather better than most 
and I was not surprised to have hin 
turn up five years later at Maverick a 
a Fakir. 

It had begun in his being poor an 
having to work his way through th 
Medical College at the cost of endless 
pains and mortification to himself. Lik. 
most brilliant people, Challoner was 
sensitive and had an enormous egotisin, 
and, what nearly always goes with it, th: 
faculty of being horribly fascinating +t 
women. It was thought very ecreditab|: 
of him to have put himself through col- 
lege at his own charge, though in reality 
it proved a great social waste. I hav 
a notion that the courage, endurance 
and steadfastness which should hav 
done Frank Challoner a lifetime wer 
squeezed out of him by the stress 
those overworked, starved, mortifying 
years. His egotism made it important 
to his happiness to keep the centre of 
any stage, and this he could do in school 
by sheer brilliance of scholarship and th: 
distinction of his struggles. But after- 
ward, when he had to establish himself 
without capital among strangers, he found 
himself impoverished of manliness. Al- 
ways there was the compelling need of 
his temperament to stand well with peo- 
ple, and almost the only means of ac 
complishing it his poverty allowed wa: 
the dreadful facility with which he mad: 
himself master of women. I suppose this 
got his real ability discredited among his 
professional fellows. Between that and 
the sharp need of money, and the in- 


credible appetite which people have for 


being fooled, somewhere in the Plateau 
of Fatigue between promise and accom- 
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nlishment, Frank Challoner lost himself. 
Therefore I was not surprised when he 
turned up finally at Maverick, lecturing 
n Phrenology, and from the shape of 
their craniums advising country people 
their proper careers, at three dollars 
a sitting. He advertised to do various 
things in the way of medical practice 
that had a dubious sound. 

It was court week when he came, and 
the only possible lodging to be found at 
Netta Saybrick’s. Doctor Challoner took 
the two front rooms as being best suited 
to his clients and himself, and I believe 
he did very well. I was not particularly 
pleased to see him, on account of having 
known him before, not wishing to prose- 
eute the acquaintance; and about that 
time Indian George brought me word 
that a variety of redivivus long sought 
blooming that year on a certain 
clayey tract over toward Waban. It was 
not supposed to flower oftener than once 
in seven years, and I was five days find- 
ing it. That was why I never knew 
what went on at Mrs. Saybrick’s. No- 
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body else did apparently, for I never 
heard a breath of gossip, and that must 
have been Doctor Challoner’s concern, for 
I am sure Netta would never have known 


how to avoid it. 

Netta was pretty, and Saybrick had 
been gone five months. Challoner had a 
thin, romantic face, and eyes—even I had 
to admit the compelling attraction of his 
eyes; and his hands were fine and white. 
Saybrick’s hands were cracked, broken- 
nailed, a driller’s hands, and one of them 
was twisted from the time he was leaded, 
working on the Lucky Jim. If it came 
to that, though, Netta’s husband might 
have been anything he pleased, and Chal- 
loner would still have had his way with 
her. He always did with women, as if 
to make up for not having it with the 
world. And the life at Maverick was 
deadly, appallingly dull. The stark 
houses, the rubbishy streets, the women 
who went about in them in calico wrap- 
pers, the draggling speech of the men, 
the wide, shadowless table-lands, the hard, 
bright skies, and the days all of one 
pattern, that went so stilly by that you 
only knew it was afternoon when you 
smelled the fried cabbage Mrs. Mulligan 
was cooking for supper. 

At this distance I cannot say that I 
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blamed Netta, am not sure of not being 
glad that she had her hour of the rose- 
red glow—f she had it. 

At that time the stage from Maverick 
was a local affair, going down to Posada, 
where passengers from the P. and S. 
booked for the Mojave line, returning 
after a wait of hours on the same day. 

It happened that the morning I came 
back from Waban, Doctor Challoner left 
Maverick. Being saddle weary, I had 
planned to send on the horses by Indian 
George, and take the stage where it 
crossed my trail an hour out from Posada, 
going home on it in the afternoon. | 
remember poking the botany-case under 
the front seat and turning round to be 
hit straight between the eyes, as it were, 
by Netta Saybrick and Doctor Challoner. 
The doctor was wearing his usual air 
of romantic mystery; wearing it a little 
awry—or perhaps it was only knowing 
the man that made me read the per- 
turbation under it. But it was plain to 
see what Netta was about. Her hat was 
tilted by the jolting of the stage, white 
alkali dust lay heavy on the folds of her 
dress, and she never would wear hair- 
pins enough; but there was that in every 
turn and posture, in every note of her flat, 
childish voice, that acknowledged the man 
beside her. Her excitement was almost 
febrile. It was part of Netta’s unsophisti- 
cation that she seemed not to know that 
she gave herself away, and the witness 
of it was that she had brought the baby. 

You would not have believed that any 
woman would plan to run away with 
a man like Frank Challoner and take 
that great, heavy-headed, drooling child. 
But that is what Netta had done. I am 
not sure it was maternal instinct, either; 
she probably did not know what else to 
do with him. He had pale, protruding 
eyes and reddish hair, and every time 
he clawed at the doctor’s sleeve I could 
see the man withhold a shudder. 

I suppose it was my being in a man- 
ner confounded by this extraordinary 
situation that made it possible for 
Doctor Challoner to renew his ac- 
quaintance with more warmth than 
the facts allowed. He fairly pitched 
himself into an intimacy of remi- 
niscence, and it was partly the wish 
to pay him for this, I suppose, and 
partly to gratify a natural curiosity, that 
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made me so abrupt with him afterward. 
I remember looking around, when we got 
down at the little station where I must 
wait two hours for the return stage, at 
the seven unpainted pine cabins, at the 
eating-house and the store and the two 
saloons, in the instant hope of refuge, 
and then out across the alkali flat fringed 
with sparse unwholesome pickle - weed, 
and deciding that that would not do, and 
then turning round to take the situation 
by the throat, as it were. There was 
Netta with that great child dragging on 
her arm and her hat still on one side, 
with her silly consciousness of Doctor 
Challoner’s movements, and he still try- 
ing for the jovial note of old acquaint- 
ances met by chance. In a moment more 
1 had him around the corner of the 
station-house and out with my question. 

“Doctor Challoner, are you running 
away with Netta Saybrick?”’ 

“ Well, no,” trying to carry it jauntily; 
“T think she is running away with me.” 
Then, all his pretension suddenly sagging 
on him like an empty kayak: “ On my soul, 
I don’t know what’s got into the woman. 
I was as surprised as you were when she 
got on the stage with me.” On my con- 
tinuing to look steadily at him: “She 
was a pretty little thing . . . and the life 
is devilish dull there. ... I suppose I 
flirted a little ”—blowing himself out, as 
it were, with an assumption of honesty— 
“on my word, there was nothing more 
than that.” 

Flirted! He called it that; but women 
do not take their babies and run away 
from home for the sake of a little flirt- 
ing. The life was devilish dull—did he 
need to tell me that! And she was pretty 

well, whatever had happened he was 
hound to tell me that it was nothing, and I 
was bound to behave as if I believed him. 

“She will go back,” he began to say, 
looking bleak and drawn in the searching 
light. “ She must go back. She must.” 

“Well, maybe you can persuade her,” 
said I, but I relented after that enough 
to take care of the baby while he and 
Netta went for a walk. 

The whole mesa and the flat crawled 
with heat, and the steel rails ran on 
either side of them like thin fires, as if 
the slagged track were the appointed way 
that Netta had chosen to walk. The pair 
went out as far as the section-house and 


back toward the deserted station till | 
could almost read their faces clear, and 
turned again, back and forth through the 
heat-fogged atmosphere like the figures 
in a dream. I could see this much from 
their postures, that Challoner was trying 
to hold to some consistent attitude which 
he had adopted, and Netta wasn’t under 
standing it. I could see her throw out 
her hands in a gesture of abandonment. 
and then I saw her stand as if the Pit 
yawned under her feet. The baby slep: 
on a station bench, and I kept the flic 
from him with a branch of pickle-weed 
I was out of it, smitten anew with tl: 
utter inutility of all the standards whic! 
were not bred of experience but mere! 
came down to me with the family tea 
spoons. Seen by the fierce desert light. 
they looked like the spoons, thin and wor 
at the edges; I should have been ashamed 
to offer them to Netta Saybrick. It was 
this sense of detached helplessness towar:| 
the life at Maverick that Netta after 
ward explained she and the other women 
sensed but misread in me. They couldn’ 
account for it on any grounds except 
that I felt myself above them. And al! 
the time I was sick with the strained, 
meticulous inadequacy of my own sou! 
T understood well enough then that tl 
sense of personal virtue comes to most 
women through an intervening mediw 
of sedulous social guardianship. It 
only when they love that it reaches di 
rectly to the centre of consciousness, a 
if it were ultimately nothing more tha: 
the instinctive movement of right love 
to preserve itself by a voluntary seclu 
sion. It was not her faithlessness t 
Saybrick that tormented Netta out ther 
between the burning rails; it was going 
back to him that was the intolerabl: 
offence. Passion had come upon her lik: 
a flame-burst, heaven-sent; she justified 
it on the grounds of its completeness, 
and lacked the sophistication for an) 
other interpretation. 

Challoner was a bad man, but he was 
not bad enough to reveal to Netta Say 
brick the vulgar cheapness of his own 
relation to the incident. Besides, he 
hadn’t time. In two hours the return 
stage for Maverick left the station, and 
he could never in that time get Netta 
Savbrick to realize the gulf between his 
situation and hers. 
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He came back to the station after a 
while on some pretext, and said, with his 
back to Netta, moving his lips with hard- 
ly any sound: “She must go back on 
the stage. She must!” Then with a 
sudden setting of his jaws, “ You’ve got 
to help me.” He sat down beside me 
and began to devote himself to the baby 
and the flies. 

Netta stood out for a while expecting 
him, and then came and sat provisionally 
mn the edge of the station platform, ready 
at the slightest hint of an opportunity 
to carry him away into the glimmering 
heat out toward the station-house, and 
resume the supremacy of her poor charms. 

She was resenting my presence as an 
interference, and I believe always cher- 
ished a thought that but for the accident 
of my being there the incident might 
have turned out differently. I could see 
that Challoner’s attitude, whatever it 
was, was beginning to make itself felt. 
She was looking years older, and yet 
somehow pitifully puzzled and young, as 
if the self of her had had a wound which 
her intelligence had failed to grasp. I 
could see, too, that Challoner had made 
up his mind to be quit of her, quietly 
if he could, but at anv risk of a scene, 
still to be quit. And it was forty minutes 
to stage-time. 

Challoner sat on the bare station bench 
with his arm out above the baby pro- 
tectingly—it was a manner always ef- 
fective—and began to talk about “ good- 
ness,” of all things in the world. Don’t 
ask me what he said. It was the sort of 
talk most women would have called beau- 
tiful, and though it was mostly addressed 
to me, it was every word of it directed 
to Netta Saybrick’s soul. Much of it 
went high and wide, but I could catch 
the pale reflection of it in her face like 
a miner guessing the sort of day it is 
from the glimmer of it on a puddle at 
the bottom of a shaft. In it Netta saw 
a pair of heroic figures renouncing a 
treasure they had found for the sake of 
the bitter goodness by which the world 
is saved. They had had the courage to 
take it while they could, but were much 
too exemplary to enjoy it at the cost of 
pain to any other heart. He started with 
the assumption that she meant to go 
back to Maverick, and recurred to it with 
a skilful and hypnotic insistence, paint- 


ing upon her mind by large and general 
inference the picture of himself, helped 
greatly in his career by her noble re- 
nunciation of him. As a matter of fact, 
Saybrick, if his wife really had gone away 
with Doctor Challoner, would have fol- 
lowed him up and shot him, I suppose, 
and no end of vulgar and disagreeable 
things might have come from the affair; 
but Challoner managed to keep it on 
so high a plane that even I never thought 
of them until long afterward. And right 
here is where the uncertainty as to the 
part I really played begins. I can never 
make up my mind whether Challoner, 
from long practice in such affairs, had 
hit upon just the right note of extri- 
cation, or whether, cornered, he fell 
back desperately on the eternal rightness. 
And what was he, to know rightness at 
his need? 

He was terribly in earnest, holding 
Netta’s eyes with his own; his forehead 
sweated, hollows showed about his eyes, 
and the dreadful slackness at the corners 
of the mouth that comes of the whole 
mind being drawn away upon the object 
of attack to the neglect of its defences. 
He was so bent on getting Netta fixed 
in the idea that she must go back to 
Maverick that if she had not been a 
good deal of a fool she must have seen 
that he had given away the whole situa- 
tion into my hands. I believed—I hope 
—I did the right thing, but I am not 
sure I could have helped taking the cue 
which was pressed upon me. He was as 
bad as they made them, but there I was 
lending my whole soul to the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, which was, briefly, 
to get comfortably off from an occasion 
in which he had behaved very badly. 

All this time Challoner kept a con- 
scious attention on the stage stables far 
at the other end of the shadeless street. 
The moment he saw the driver come out 
of it with the horses, the man’s soul fair- 
ly creaked with the release of tension. 
Tt released, too, an accession of that 
power of personal fascination for which 
he was remarkable. 

Netta sat with her back to the street, 
and the beautiful solicitude with which 
he took up the baby at that moment, 
smoothed its dress and tied on its little 
cap, had no significance for her. It was 
not until she heard the rattle of the 
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stage turning into the road that she 
stood up suddenly, alarmed. Challoner 
put the baby into my arms. 

Did I tell you that all this time be- 
tween me and this man there ran the 
inexplicable sense of being bonded to- 
gether; the same intimation of a superior 
and exelusive intimacy which ensnared 
poor Netta Saybrick, no doubt, the ab- 
solute eail of self and sex by which a man, 
past all reasonableness and belief, ranges 
a woman on his side? He was a Fakir, 
a common quack, a scoundrel if you will, 
but there was the call. I had answered 
it. I was under the impression, though 
not remembering what he said, when he 
had handed me that great lump of a child, 
that I had received a command to hold 
on to it, to get into the stage with it, 
and not to give it up on any considera- 
tion; and without saying anything, I 
had promised. 

I do not know if it was the look that 
must have passed between us at that, 
or the squeal of the running-gear that 
shattered her dream, but I perceived on 
the instant that Netta had had a glimpse 
of where she stood. She saw herself for 
the moment a fallen woman, forsaken, 
despised. There was the Pit before her 
which Challoner’s desertion and my 
knowledge of it had digged. She clutched 
once at her bosom and at her skirts as 
if already she heard the hiss of crawling 
shame. Then it was that Challoner 
turned toward her with the Look. 

It rose in his face and streamed to her 
from his eyes as though it were the one 
thing in the world of a completeness 
equal to the anguish in her breast, as 
though, before it rested there, it had been 
through all the troubled intricacies of 
sin, and come upon thesztoot of a 
superior fineness that every soul feels 
piteously to lie at the back of all its 
own affronting vagaries, brooding over 
it in a large, gentle way. It was the for- 
giveness—nay, the obliteration of offence 
—and the most Challoner could have 
known of forgiveness was his own great 
need of it. Out of that Look TI could see 
the woman’s soul rising rehabilitated, as- 
tonished, and on the instant, out there 
beyond the man and the woman, between 
the thin fiery lines of the rails leading 
back to the horizon, the tall, robed Fig- 
ure writing in the sand. 
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Oh, it was a hallucination, if you like. 
of the hour, the place, the perturbe: 
mind, the dazzling glimmer of the alka! 
flat, of the incident of a sinful woma, 
and a common fakir, faking an absoly 
tion that he might the more easily ayoi:| 
an inconvenience, and I the tool mac 
to see incredibly by some trick of sup 
gestion how impossible it should be tha: 
any but the chief of sinners should wn- 
derstand forgiveness. But the Look co: 
tinued to hold the moment in solutio: 
while the woman climbed out of the Pit 
I saw her put out her hand with t}) 
instinctive gesture of the sinking, a: 
Challoner take it with the formality 0: 
farewell; and as the dust of the arrivin: 
stage billowed up between them, the Fie 
ure turned, fading, dissolving .. . bi 
with the Look, consoling, obliteratin; 
er ewe, 

“It was very good of you, Mrs. Sa 
brick, to give me so much of a goo! 
by . . .” Challoner was saying as he put 
Netta into the stage; and then to 1m 
“You must take good care of her . 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by, Frank ”—I had never calle! 
Doctor Challoner by his name before 
I did not like him well enough to ca! 
him by it at any time, but there was tli 
Look; it had reached out and enwrappe 
me in a kind of rarefied intimacy of ex 
tenuation and understanding. He stoo| 
on the station platform staring steadi! 
after us, and as long as we had sight 
of him in the thick, bitter dust, th 
Look held. 


If this were a story merely, or a stor 
of Franklin Challoner, it would end ther 


He never thought of us again, yo. 
may depend, except to thank his stars 
for getting so lightly off, and to go 
on in the security of his success to 
other episodes from which he would re- 
turn as scatheless. 

But I found out in a very few days 
that whether it was to take rank as an 
incident or an event in Netta Saybrick’s 
life, depended on whether or not I said 
anything about it. Nobody had taken 
any notice of her day’s ride te Posada. 
Saybrick came home in about ten days. 
and Netta seemed uncommonly glad to 
see him, as if in the preoccupation of his 
presence she found a solace for her fears. 





THE 


But from the day of she 


ad evineed an extraordinary 


our return 
liking for 
in 


vy company. She would be running 


nd out ofthe house at all hours, offer- 
» to help me with my sewing or to stir 
pa cake, kindly offices that had to be 
aid and if I slipped into the 
eighbors’ on an errand, there a moment 
would Netta. it 
ecame clear to me that she was afraid 
f what I might tell. So 
had me under her 
eould he sure I 
her character, but when I was not, she 
suffered horribly. I might 
have told, too, by the woman’s code; she 


in kind; 


ifter Very soon 


come 
long as she 


immediate eye she 


was not taking away 


must have 
was really not respectable, and we made 
deal of that Maverick. I 
might have refused to have anything to 
do with her and justified myself explain- 
ing why. 

But Netta not 


knew, and could not 


a great in 


much IT 
hetraval by a 


was sure how 
risk 
She had, too, the natural reticence 
though 


news 


plea. 
of the 
have 
Challoner, 
of his 
it, but 
watching, 
If that 
would have 
might 


and she must 
for of Doct Tr 
touch of him, the very sound 


villager. 
heen aching 
she rarely ever mentioned 

strained and 


name, 

TeV thinner; 
watching. 

Netta 

Say- 
And I 
was going dumb with amazement to dis- 
cover that nothing had come of it, noth- 
ing could come of it so long as I kept 
still. It deadly sin, as I had 
been taught, as I believed—of damnable 
potentiality; and as long as nobody told 
it was as if it had never been, as if that 
look of Challoner’s had really the power 
it had the seeming of absolving her 
from all soil and stain. 

I cannot now remember if I was ever 
tempted to tell on Netta Saybrick, but 
I know with the obsession of that look 
upon my soul I never did. And in the 
mean time, from being so much in each 
other’s company, Netta and I 
very good friends. That was why, a lit- 
tle more than a year afterward, she chose 
to have with 
child was born. 


known, 
ostracized and 
have divoreed her. 


incident were 
heen 


brick 


was a 


as 


became 


her second 
That was the time when 
the suspicion that had lain at the bottom 
of Netta’s shallow whenever she 
looked at me, went out of them forever. 


me her when 


eves 
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It 


worst 


along about midnight and the 
I sat holding Netta’s 
and in the where 
the lamp was, the doctor lifted Saybrick 
through his stressful hour with cribbage 
and toddy. I the gleam of 
the light on Saybrick’s red, hairy hands, 


was 
yet to come. 


hands, beyond room 


could see 


hands, and whenever a sound 
came the the 
lift of his shoulders and the twitching 
of his lip; then the doctor pushed the 
whiskey him 


a driller’s 


from inner room, uneasy 


toward and jovially 


dealt the ecards anew. 


over 


Netta, tossing on her pillow, came into 
range with Saybrick’s blunt profile out 
lined against the cheaply papered wall, 
and I suppose her husband’s distress was 
good to her to see. She looked at him 
a long time quictly. 

“Henry’s a good man,” she said at 
last. 

“Yes.” I said; and then she turned to 
ine narrowly with the expiring spark of 
anxious cunning in her eyes. 

“And I’ve been a good wife to him,” 
It was half a challenge. And 
I, trapped by the hour, became a fakir 
in my turn, ealled instantly on all my 
and answered—with the Look 
“ Everybody that, Netta ”—held 
spark went out. 
IIowever I had done it IT could not tell, 
but I the trouble out of the 
woman’s soul as the lids drooped, and 
with it out of heart the last 
of the virtuous of the un- 
tempted. I had really forgiven her; how 
then was it possible for the sin to rise 
up and trouble her more? Mind you, I 


grew up in a church that makes a great 


said she. 


soul 
knows 
on steadily till the 


saw go 


my own 


resentment 


deal of the forgiveness of sins and sig- 
nifies 
about 
learned 


it by a tremendous particularity 
behavior, and the most I had 
of the efficient exercise of for- 
giveness was from the worst man I had 
ever known. 

About an hour before dawn, when a 
wind began to stir, and out on the mesa 
the coyotes howled returning from the 
hunt, stooping to tuck the baby in her 
arms T felt Netta’s lips brush against 
my hand 

“You’ve been mighty good to me,” she 
said. Well—if I were pushed for it, I 
should think it worth -but 
1 am not so sure. 


mentioning 
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THE HORSE CARAVAN INTO TIBET 


Along the Great Wall of China 


BY WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, F.R.G.S. 


OR days and weeks and months our 
f mountain men and 

miles had toiled along the Great 
Wall of China, from its eastern ter- 
minus near the Yellow Sea toward the 
setting sun. We had climbed ranges of 
mountains, lowered ourselves into pre- 
cipitous valleys, threaded our way through 
almost endless miles of the loess, or yel- 
low-dust region, and with feverish thirst 
had wearily marched with slow, halting 
steps across other endless miles of desert 


caravan ( 


sands. At last we saw ahead of us the 
final stretch, at the farther end of which 
we should find the western terminus of 
the Great Wall. But near Lofty Pass we 
paused; for there we discovered another 
Y in the barrier of masonry, and an 
arm branching off from the main Wall 
which led southward. 

It had been our intention, from the 
verv beginning. to hold to the main 


Copvright, 1000, by 


backbone of the Great Wall, to traverse 
it from end to end without making 
other than occasional side journeys. 
This we accomplished, but this Y and 
the arm of the Wall leadizg forth to the 
southwestward proved alluring, for far 
down there was the “ Roof of the World” 
—the land of mystery, the “ Forbidden 
Land ”—in a word, Tibet. The prospect 
of adventure was too strong to be re- 
sisted. We decided to follow that arm. 
to search for more of the Wall than we 
knew about, and also to study the de- 
scendants of those southwestern foes 
against whose aggressive spirit the Great 
Wall had been erected. The journey to 
the higher lands was undertaken, there- 
fore, and on fast horses. 

Two routes westward are open to the 
traveller from Lanchow to Sining. We 
selected the shorter, more beautiful, and 
more dangerous, and accomplished the six 
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them 
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s’ journey in three and one-half days; 
returning, broke every record by 
ng the distance in three days. One of 
se days found us in the saddle for 
tv miles. The ancient city of Sining 
ed as a base from which various ex- 
litions were made in search of the 
etan arm of the Great Wall of Chin 
ih Huangti. The first excursion was 
Gumbum, “the seat of ten thousand 
ages.” It is the most important la- 
asery on earth next to Lhasa, and 
e lounging-place of thirty-six hun- 


dred lamas. 

Leaving Sining by the West Gate, we 
nassed under the lee of the Fung Hwang 
\lountain, named in honor of the legend- 
ary bird of China, and rode up the pic- 
turesque Southern Valley, passing pil- 
grims who, like ourselves, were on their 
vay to Gumbum. They, however, were 
ictuated by religious zeal which helped 
them to tramp along the dusty road, 
vhereas we were impelled by curiosity 
and science. Indeed, had it not been 
for the hope of finding remains of a 
Great Wall, important as Gumbum is, 
we must have desisted. 

Our wel'-mounted caravan trotted on 
to Shangsin Chwang, the Upper New 
Village, where we came upon the reputed 
remains of the Great Wall. These were 
measured and photographed and studied. 
At this point the Wall is known by the 
following names: Pien Ch’iang, “ The 
Boundary Wall”; Chang Cl’iang, “ The 
Long Wall”; and Wn Ling Cl’iang, “ The 
Five Ranges Wall ”—this last signifies 
that it passes over five ranges of mountains 
or hills. 

The Long Wall follows the  foot- 
hills from the Pass to Kia Ya, where 
it ascends and runs atop the erest of the 
mountain in a northwesterly direction be- 
hind the Lamasery of Gumbum, thence 
to Tsa Ma Lang, where we purposed to 
examine it en route to Tibet. At a point 
ten li southeast of Gumbum the ruins 
measured ten feet at the base and twenty 
feet in height. Five li from Gumbum 
are remains of a moat, which paralleled 
the Long Wall, on the Tibetan side. As 
the Tibetans cannot walk, the combina- 
tion of moat and wall was effectual in 
preventing a charge by the fierce horse- 
men. While this ruin does not date back 
to remote times, it is not improbably on 
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the line of an ancient structure. Strange- 
ly enough the history of Sining district 
makes no mention of the Long Wall in 
its own writing, but refers to books no 
longer extant. Scholars are of opinion 
that these ruins represent a structure of 
the Chin dynasty. The brick and stone 
veneering has disappeared, leaving the 
structure naked and exposed to atmos- 
pherie changes. We take pleasure in 
adding two hundred miles of Great Wall 
to the map of China. 

Our first view of Gumbum was disap- 
pointing, so we pushed on into the town 
itself. The first object visited was the 
famous Tree of Healing. The lamas 
carefully gather up all the fallen leaves 
and sell them to those who desire healing. 
One poor cripple, bent double, was hoping 
that the leaves would straighten him out. 
One pilgrim was measuring his body on 
the ground as he made a _ pilgrimage 
about the place. Merely as a matter 
of exercise it was admirable. A visit to 
this centre of Buddhism will disgust a 
thinking person with the whole exhibition 
of the religion. The deception practised 
by the leaders is beyond belief, and the 
sincerity of the “common herd” corre- 
spondingly pitiable and pathetic. 

The ignorance of the lamas is dense. 
We asked the simplest questions, but 
they could not answer. On scrutiniz- 
ing a group of fifteen lamas, wexfelt 
that theiy faces could be duplieated 
in any large American prison. -But 
not all lamas are criminals, though 
lamaseries are sanctuaries for suehy we 
did see one face that really suggested 
the religious recluse or ascetie, . Those 
who are inclined to favor Buddhism 
should visit their headquarters in Gum- 
bum during the Butter Festival and see 
the revelry. They would quickly be dis- 
illusioned. Thirty-six hundred lazy la- 
mas, ignorant and unclean, constitute 
the religious inhabitants of the second 
most important centre of Buddhism on 
the globe. 

Again we passed out of the historic 
West Gate of Sining, and stopped at Ta 
IIa Léng to measure the remains of the 
same Barrier we had met on the road to 
Gumbum. This done, the caravan start- 
ed for Tibet—the Roof of the World 
and the home of mysterious men whe 
even before the days of Chin were not 
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564 HARPER’S 
to be trifled with. We 
blue-green Koko Nor—a 
feet the tide, and reflecting 
the sky that arches the wonderland. 
From the Yellow Sea 
ot the 
slope 


the 
lake nine thou- 


went to see 


sand above 


to the lofty 
Hlimalayas there is a 
upward. On this vast 
ascent lies the whole length of the Great 
Wall. And between the Great Wall and 
Mount the closed land, the 
mysterious land of wild horsemen. 


heights 
gradual 


Everest is 


Although it was but early in Septem- 
ber, we took the precaution to carry a 
wardrobe well stocked with heavy wool- 
lens and furs. 
until 
was 


The ascent 
altitude of 
reached. Hour 


was gradual 
ten thousand feet 
followed hour in 
rapid succession as our horses carried us 
toward the watershed of Central Asia. 
And when at last stood Ta Obo 
Shan before vast expanses 
of white, brown, and green, amid which 
lay the beautiful Koko Nor, the 
caravan silent with admira- 
Behind us the valleys and 


an 


we on 


and saw us 


en- 
tire was 


tion. rivers 
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MAGAZINE, 


of the 
Ocean; 


vast slope toward the Pa 
us the deseent into 

Inland Lakes of the Heart of Asia. 1 
three great of China flow ea 
ward; hence China constitutes the Pac 


slope of the continent of Asia. Standi 


before 


rivers 


on Ta Obo Shan a marvellous view gri 
To the rig 
stretched the massive northern mounta 


ed the eyes at every turn. 


range, snow-capped and superb; behi 
us the Sun-and- Moon 
foot-hills of which lay quaint, quiet, f 
tified Ha Lah Ku Tu; to the left t 
Yao Mo Shan; to the south Koko Nor 

A cloudless sky looked down on a hou 
less, fenceless scene of white and gre 
and blue and black. Over the undulati: 
landscape flocks of sheep a 
herds of yak, the latter of exception 
size. They pastured on sweet grasses 
which grew the bluest 
ever beheld. 
with color. 


Mountains, on t 


roamed 


flowers the eyes 
The whole country was ga 
To match nature, the Tibet 
ans clothe themselves in materials of ri: 
tint and red and orange; and 
gaudy flags flutter 
many lofty points. 


vellow 


fror 


They are fiercely patriotic, 














these Tibetans. Their Mon 
roe Doctrine has long bee: 
announced with fervor and 
enforced with vigor. Ni 
foreigner may penetrate int 
their Some hav 
risked their lives and com« 


country. 


cut again to give us glimpses 
of the Forbidden Land; but 
our knowledge of it 
than 


is less 
our knowledge of Ja 
pan before its seclusion was 
invaded. These fierce horse 
men are a lofty line of proud 
ancestry. Their food is 
good, their location admira 
ble, their strong 
They ean ride and _ that 
right nobly, realizing almost 
the ancient fable of the 
ecentaurs. It is an exag- 
geration to say they cannot 
walk. While their 


clumsy  foot-gear 


muscles 


heavy, 
prevents 
comfortable progress on foot. 











they are naturally cavalry- 
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RUINS OF TIBETAN LOOP OF THE GREAT 


BY Doctor GBIL 


WaLt 


DISCOVERED 


Edgar Geil men; and perhaps will be- 
come as good artillerymen 


Chin exercised wisdom when 



































A CURIOUS CANTILEVER BRIDGE AT CH'ANG HOU 


Great Wall between these 
hardy, daring, mounted warriors and the 


he erected a 


quiet, home-loving, plodding peasants of 
But the Tibet- 
ans pondered over his policy and reversed 


his own fertile kingdom. 


it. They have drawn an impalpable bar- 
rier around their land; and 
there are roads leading out of Tibet, but 
the 
No bells 
herald the approach of these horsemen, 
as in China; 


own now 


none leading in. Always ready is 


sword, ever loaded is the gun. 


silently they sweep through 
the night, or rush through the day. Ready 
are they to meet a foe, or rob a friend, 
with the utmost jollity of demeanor. 
Their patriotism, however, is excelled 
by one other sentiment—religion; and 
all the bright coloring we rejoice in is 
The various tints 
various orders of monks, as 


symbolic of this also. 
tell of the 
was the case in medieval Europe; but in- 
stead of Black, White, and Gray Friars, 
they have Red, Yellow 
Monks. Strange connec- 
tion between these 
tians. It 
ized 
whence 


and 
has the 
Juddhists and Chris- 
Buddha who first 
into an order of 
the idea spread westward to 
and Egypt, to Asia Minor and 
Italy, and at last to all European Chris- 
tendom. 


Orange, 
been 


was organ- 


hermits monks, 
Syria 


tut the Syrian missionaries to 


China a thousand 
a Western 
deaply 


later brought 
influence, which 
Suddhist customs 
that they adopted 
rites of worship from the Christians. 
And when the Abbé Hue found the full- 
blown ritual in these highlands, he could 
but. wonder how the devil had inspired 


years 
wave of 
modified the 


in Tibet, so many 


these idolators to parody Christianity. 
Deeply religious are these Tibetans; 
gladly they give sons to the lamasery, 


and thousands 
their lives, if 
celibates 


pass at least a part of 
the greater part, as 
prayer, or 


not 
busy at ingenious 
wind and water to 
grind their prayer-mills, while they idle 
in “ mystie contemplation.” 


enough to harness 


Infested as this region is with robbers, 
we were loath to leave the superb scenery, 
the invigorating atmosphere, and _ the 
heroie-looking mountaineers. When the 
time came for us to leave we signalized 
our departure by a fight with some fierce 
Tibetan dogs, and retired in.good order 
down to the great frontier which was the 
base of our exploration. 

Inside the recently discovered Tibetan 
Loop of the Great Wall, the city of Si- 
ning occupies an important position, and 
its antiquity is sufficient to warrant its 
having had six different names. It be- 












































A TIBETAN 


gan as Hwang Chung, which signifies, 
“In the midst of Cold Water”: the ab- 
originals who founded the eity so called 
it because of the snow-drainage flowing 
in divers channels hard by the site. This 
ancient name is perpetuated by the local 
cavalry regiment. But the Chinese of the 
Ian Dynasty changed the name to Kin 
Chén Knin, “The Golden City”; the 
reason remains remote. There being 
much non-mountainous land near about, 
it was next named Sip’ing or “ The West- 
ern Plain.” Next followed Ts’ing Tan 
Chén, “The Clear Boasting City”; 
most prosperous places possess that 
quality. The last was 
“The Peaceful West.” A 
name less appropriate could hardly have 
heen for in the province of 
Kansu generation has a rebellion 
of its The whole Chinese 
ple are warlike. During the last 
thousand years there have been fifty real 
rebellions or wars, making the astonish- 
ing average of one fighting period in ev- 
ery forty years. And yet careless observ- 
ers tell the ignorant that China hates and 
avoids war. She prefers peace to war, 
but when the latter is forced upon her, 
she awakens her ancient spirit to tremen- 
activity and Few cities 
can boast scenes of confusion and blood- 
shed equal to those witnessed in “ The 


undesirable 
Sining, 


invented, 
each 
own. peo- 


two 


dous success. 


LOUR-MILL 


Peaceful West.” Horrors past the pow- 
er of pen and pencil to depict have been 
enacted within those curving walls. 
Beautiful for situation, resting softly 
on the gentle slopes of the Nan Shan 
foot-hills, looking out upon four broad fer- 
tile valleys, Sining occupies a strateg’c 
position. High massive brick-faced walls, 
with bastions, and 
four gates, strong and heavy, constitute 
the fortifications. The East Gate de- 
serves particular mention, for in addition 
to the ordinary portal is a porteullis of 
a thousand weight. The West 
Gate thrilling story of 
tragedy. Here eight leaders of a rebel- 
lion, after being court-martialled, were 
led out to execution. 


towers, battlements, 


catties 
furnishes a 


As they passed be- 


tween the inhuman populace lining the 


two sides of the streets, they were sub- 
jected to the horrible experience of sword 
and spear thrusts until, mangled and 
bleeding, the place of execution put an 
end to their Sut this was 
not all; no sooner had -the hapless heads 
fallen on the pavement than the execu- 
tioners ripped open the bodies, tore out 
the hearts, and ate them, as morsels reck- 
oned to transfer the heroic spirit of the 
enemy to their own hearts. 

Not far from the West Gate one sees 
many quaint water-mills furnished by ar- 
tificial canals and run on the ancient prin- 


sufferings. 











ALONG THE GREAT 
ple of horizontal lever action with a tre- 
They are perch- 
1 on half a dozen piles, the wheel is 
rizontal, built of wood, and attached 
} a perpendicular shaft, at the upper end 
f which the millstone. The 
ows down a trough wide at the top, nar- 
the the 
pokes at less than a right angle, and 
rrinds grain. The tariff is two hundred 
ish a bag, or if money is not fortheom- 
the miller keeps the bran. Two of 
mills grind 
stalks, whieh are then pressed with the 
All the way to Tibet 
we came upon similar quaint flour fac- 
tories, often nestled in the most fascina- 


endous waste of power. 


is 


water 


ww at bottom, strikes broad 


ng 


these picturesque tobacco 


leaves and shaved. 


ting bits of scenery. 

On the North Hills, in the red loess 
earth are many eaves. One of the hills 
was formerly occupied by groups of tem- 
ples, which have not been rebuilt since 
the last Mohammedan rebellion. The fact 
that these weak gods and their houses re- 


main demolished suggests the decadence 
of the faith of Buddha. 
Buddhism 


by the many temples out of repair. 


The passing of 
indicated 
Si- 
ning is a city of temples and yamens. 
Here one is likely to find evidences of 
the of the idolatrous 
worship of monstrous images. Buddhism 
is a godless religion, but can there be a 
religion without a god? 

The north wall of the city is full of 
curves. When being.constructed, before 
it was wel! set, a heavy fall of snow de- 


is also 


hereabouts 


ascent or descent 
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scended, whereupon the Dragon came and 
laid himself along the wet wall, causing 
the great masonry to yield to the shape 
of his body. The wall is forty feet in 
height, thirty feet thick at the base, and 
fifteen on top. Along the battlement are 
heaps of white cobblestones ready to be 
used in resisting an assault. 

The interest of the visitor is sustained, 
on whatever side of the city he happens 
to be. By the North Gate is a spring 
of pure, cold drinking-water of capacity 
sufficient to the city 
Strange to relate, a courtyard for the 
blind provided the government, 
which supplies each sight!ess person liv- 
ing there with half a pound of flour 
per day; any other support is obtained 


by begving. 


supply suburbs. 


by 


is 


The granaries are busy and interesting 
places. We visited one where grain is 
Following the exam- 
ple of Joseph in Kgypt, the officials store 
it up against a famine ora rebellion. A 
supply is provided sufficient for twenty 
thousand additional people 
flock to the city for safety. 


stored for a year. 


who may 

The schools in the city, which have 
adopted modern methods, three in 
number, two being high schools. The 
teachers, unfortunately, have had but one 
vear’s training in 


are 


Lanchow, and natu- 
rally only the most elementary instruction 
can be given in four subjects—geography, 
The 
hundred. 
a small beginning, but indiestes 


mathematies, geology, and drills. 
sum total 
This is 


is two 


attendance 
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that the reform movement which is sweep- 
ing over the vast empire has reached the 
borders of Tibet. Other evidences of re- 
the the styles of 
clothing; narrower sleeves and shorter 


form are changes in 


small 
hats, have evidently come to stay. 


semi-foreign fashion—and straw 

Then there is the newly organized po- 
lice and 
For is not only a city 
of temples and yamens, but of barracks. 
Here ar 


force, the modernizing of the 


troops. Sining 
quartered horse 
If there 
are many yamens, there are many officials, 
including the Amban. Many Tibetans 
visit the city, bringing in borax, rhubarb, 
musk, antlers, and the beautiful 
Tibetan sable furs, with which they pur- 
chase foreign calico of bright colors, col- 
ored thread, beads, and hata, which is 
the Searf of Blessing, made of silk, and 
pale blue in color. Fish from the Koko 
Nor are sold on the street. 

Among the sights of the city is the Con- 
fucian temple. Within the precincts of 
this have 
which 


hundred 
and two thousand foot soldiers. 


two 


wor 1, 


enacted 


Here thou- 
ministered 


temple been 


will 


sands of 


scenes 
live in history. 


bleeding men were 
to by three foreigners who were living 
in the city at the time of the recent 


bellion. 


re- 
Their names and themselves de- 
serve public recognition at the hands of 
the Imperial government. Henry French 
Ridley, his heroie wife, and James C., 
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Hall, day after day for months, went 
the Confucian temple and operated 
the wounded soldiers, often under t!] 
most disgusting conditions, but with en 
inent When 


out, horror was added 
came 


SUCCESS, 


diphtheria bro! 
The 


himself wa 


to horror. 
smallpox; Ridley 
stricken down with illness. But for ni 
months the labored with 
courage and heroism uneclipsed in tl 
annals of war, and yet they have be 
left without the decoration of the Drag: 
or any 


missionaries 


proper acknowledgment on tli 
part of the Imperial Power. The nervou 
strain endured by this faithful trio 
beyond description and their service b 
yond all praise. Over five thousand pe: 
ple died of disease during the siege. 

The last and most important site in 
the city of Sining is the China Inland 
Mission, with its heroic servants, the Eng 
Here is the most beau 
tiful chapel in Kansu, and the only chap 
in China, so far as we know, built entir 
ly by 


lish missionaries. 


money contributed by explorers 
and travellers, including the gifts of Ro 
man Catholics. In this chapel may b 
found at almost any service Mongolians 
Th 


chureh membership is growing, and th 


Tibetans, Chinese and foreigners. 


whole aspect of the movement is that of 
The prosperity of Christian 
the border-land of Tibet is 
a fair example of the success attending 


success, 


missions on 
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KIAYUKWAN, AND THE LAST 


such efforts throughout 
sidering the mental 
this 


a miracle 


China. 


spiritual 


(Con- 
and sur 


roundings 


mission may be consid- 


ered almost of modern times. 
In time we 
that 
Tibet, 
the main 
itself of the 
journey 

found, at 
Ordinarily 
would 
with 


returned from our explo- 
the Wall 


resumed 


ration of 


arm of leading 


toward and our march 
the 


Barrier, and on our 


along 


structure, backbone 
Great 
westward from Suchow’ we 
last, a stretch of level 
such an inviting 
filled 
jubilation, for 
had toiled 


cipitous mountain 


road. 
outlook 

minds 
long 
pre 
encountering 
and 
fever resulting 


have our hearts and 
during six 


months we onward over 
ranges, 
streams which we had to swim, now 
then delayed by storm, or 


from exhaustion, and meeting other de- 


lays and difficulties none the less easy to 


surmount because they are the common 
experience of travellers in remote regions 
of the world. We were glad to see that 
level from Suchow a dis- 
tance of seventy /i, for we knew that at 
the end of it we should find the end of 
the Great Wall; but we were glad only 
because we could traverse it more rapid- 
ly than if it had been other than level. 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 712.—71 


road leading 


STRETCH OF THE 


GREAT WALL 


Finally we reached Kiayiikwan, and 
there our expedition halted, while alone 
I went forward and passed through the 
West Gate of the stood 
the desolation. toward 
west 


town and amid 
the 


no human habitation could be seen 


Lo king 


to modify the unhappy landscape. 

My eyes beheld only sand and 
and gaunt poles holding aloft a 
wire 


pebbles, 
line of 
carrying to distant regions mes- 
sages of peace, and perhaps of war. To 
the north closing in 
near by to join those in the south, whereon 


lay the 


rose mountains, 
whiteness of the snows of an eter- 
nal winter. 

The 


sea To 


(ireat 
the 
stagnation. 


Wall runs from the deep 
desert, from animation to 
This Western Gate of 
history, 


Em- 
unwritten, 
inspired 


pire has a mostly 


which is worthy ot an 
flight guarded 
portals, how many have passed out into 
the Gobi uplands, the 
heavy Ilow many 
again, fugitives from justice, from dis- 


pen. 


In rapid through these 


escaping from 
hand of vengeance! 
aster, from poverty, hastening with lively 
hopes of a better future in store for them 
toward the setting sun! And in the op- 
posite direction what peoples, principles, 
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three times, 


ind passiol s have entered! 
Buddhism 
perhaps through this same Gate. 
Christianity in—and failed. 
A third time, from the far West, has en- 
ered this matchless religion. 

When at Kiayiikwan 
we all were talking of the majestic Pass 
“The Martial Pass of All Below 
One of 


Chinese men 


iristianity 
Pwice, came east 
ard, 


Pwice came 


we first arrived 
there 
ae aven.” 


my 


MAGAZINE. 


which th 
to the 


the re] 


are words, ‘The Great Roa 
West Country. Travelling ahea 
= the Gobi Desert. I do not kno 
the difficulties of travelling this road. ] 
the mouths of all men it is called ‘ bitter 
Ilere in the tunnel of the West Gate ar 
1 read in these of ‘the Bit 
Bitter Hard Travel” an 
number. 


many verses. 
ter Pass,’ ‘ the 


verses without Every vers 


written was ti 


show the bitter 








said: “It was 
false legend. 
though the 
of the P: 


not very 


no 
Al- 
place 
iss Was 
the 
the 
evident. 


large, 
strictness of 

laws 
If 


from 


was 
issued 
Pass he 


Suchow 


a man 
the 
at 


procure a 


must 
pass- 
port, which was 
examined careful 
ly, then he must 
vo out at the Pass 

he had 

it from 
Chow, 


no per 
the 
if he 
gs it 


even 


rad 
would be hard for 


win 


him to fly 
the mouth of the 
Pass. On the west 
of the ci ther 


an offici gar 


out of 


ty 
al 
den, name 
‘The Garden of 


13 


by 








ness of Gobi 
Some spoke of thi 
mouth of the Pass: 
some spoke of the 
they had 
in their 
Men of 
let 


words, 


vows 

made 
hearts. 
bitter 
flow 


men 


heart 
bitter 

of 
hearts sang happy 
Truly on 
what a 


ha ppy 


songs. 
could 


man 


see 
had don 
and know men’s 
hearts.” 

In 


was 


Kiayiikwan 
for 


occupy 


it 
tune 
the 

the 
Righteousness 
Inn.” Five 
altogether 

accommodation 
the 


our 
to 
upper room of 
“ Inereasing 


inns 
offer 
to 
thousand 
who 


ten 











persons 





the Official Trees.’ Copyright 
Inside 


it 


and outside 
all 


ske letons. 


TABLET AT 
human 


Where 


were 


was 


**The Martial Barrier 


coffins re- 
vealed they had been torn open by wolves. 
There were many of these. 

“ There the Wall coming 
straight from the west-north, a little east- 
south when departing. 


was Long 
Going on ahead 
there was a stream said to be ‘ The Great 
North River.’ The condition of the river 
was awe-inspiring, because it flows from 
the upper plateaus, where many streams, 
having penetrated that far, unite in one. 
Outside the West Gate there is a small 
Ahead 


by 


rocks. 
travelled 
of the road 


hill of sandy is 


there 
the big carts. 


a 
road 
the 


great 


On sic is a stone, on 


THE WESTERN END OF 


9, by Willia Edy 


ar Geil here each 
One of our 
had 
been on a visiting 
round to all of 
of each as 
Righteous 


journ 


THE WALL year. 


Heaven 


GREAT 


number, who 


All Under 


them, furnished the 
follows: “The Increasing 
Inn,” “The Accumulating Pros 
perity,” “The Broad Harmony,” “ Thi 
Virtue Abundant,” “Chen’s Con- 
venient Inn ”—truly study hotel 
We decided upon “Tn- 
creasing Righteousness.” 

In of high-sounding 
names there is not much choice of accom- 
modation, but there is a great variety in 
the nationalities and purposes of the 
guests. Many merchants come this way 
Mongols on the 


name 


ness 


and 


a in 


names! the 


these hostelries 


and camels from Koko 
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princes with flocks and herds go- luxury. The feast set before us was 
southwest along the Great South as follows: 
| to seek pasturage, Tibetans on fast l. Wine. 
ses; Chinese immigrants, Indians, 2. Tonic wine 
sians, Turkomans, Jews, Persians 3. Small appetizers (i. ¢., melon-seed, 
: cabbage, salted eggs, antique eggs, 
, , odoriferous eggs, pork, shrimps, 
rers, adventurers, fools and rascals, pickled carp, tasty chicken, celery). 
ts and missionaries—all go through . Sea-cucumbers. 
s Pass! 5. Oil chicken. 
yang Bamboo-sprouts. 
- : Lotus-seeds. 
come this way, hoping to escape 3. High Yin fish. 


elishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, ex- 


1 


Beeause of the number of “ hard eases ” 


ngeance of the law, summary settle- . Mushrooms or toadstools. 
ents are made here of disorderly conduct. : Raisin pudding. 

is is the Far West of China. It was gem 
ur fortune to meet the only native of 3 Pickled —— cured pork, 





Kiayiikwan. The other inhabitants, . Rice, and rice soup. 
nostly soldiers, have come from distant 5. oe nas 
; re s Sgoplan shes. 
rts of the Empire. “ Distant Road PEPER Genes 


> 


Meat dumplings. 


Chow” (for that is the native’s name) Pork. 


as fifty-seven winters on his head; . Soup. 
yu being a farmer 
he is an honorable and 
mored man; although 
it yet old. The Chinese 
honor voeations or avo- 








cations in the following 
order: scholars, farmers, 
artisans, merchants. All 
others remaining un- 
mentioned are the “ com- 


Ab ene 9 — gama PR ta nent a 


mon he rd. . 

While we were sojourn- 
ing at Kiayiikwan, by 
the way, the head man- 
darins of the fortress 
called upon us and pre- 
sented their greetings, 
irging us to accept an 
invitation to a banquet in 
my honor, to be held in 
the Civil Yamen. We 
accepted. As this was to 
be our last full meal at 
the western end of the 
Great Boundary, I re- 
quested our hosts to give 





ee 
; OEE te OEMS 4 





me a copy of the menu. 
The banquet was a “ Sea 
Cucumber Feast ”—by a 
happy coincidence Chin 
was very fond of sea- 
cucumber — which  con- 








sisted of nineteen courses. 
Seeing that the region 
hereabout is desert, it 











was surprising to be en- Copyright, 1909, by William Edgar Geil 


tertained with such a ONE OF THE TERMINAL TOWERS 
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False teeth were discussed at the din- 
ner table, and in reply 
“Are the Great Man’s teeth all good?” 
I said, “ Good up to the North Pole,” 
which is a Chinese expression. These 
little personal inquiries liven conversa- 
tion wonderfully in China! 

From the Inn of Increasing Righteous- 
ness we sent out three men 
scriptions at the 
Western Gate of 


to the question 


to copy in- 
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flows the Big White North River. 
companion dropped a stone, and coun 
eight before 
splash in the water below. 
As we stood alone here and mused, t 
light fell upon a brick-encased stone t; 
let, to see which we had travelled so far 
a tablet erected long, long ago to ma 
the western end of that Great Wall, t 
stu pendo, 
achievement 


pulse-beats 


we heard 








the city and in the 
tube of the forti- 
fications to the 
west, while Mr. 
Clark and I took 
mules and rode to- 
ward the real end 
of the Great Wall, 
which is not at 
Kiayiikwan itself, 
but at a point fif- 
teen /i southwest 
of it. During the 
journey thither no 
human being 
crossed our path, 
and there was not 
a house in 
the whole 
Five antelopes 


sight 
way. 


were the principal 
sign of life, as 
they hurried out 
of sight, and liz- 








the mighty EF: 
peror Chin. 
bears a sim 
larg 
ideographs, t |} 
purport of whi 
this, “Ti 
Martial Barri 
of All Unde: 
Heaven.” 

The Great Wal! 
extends from thx 
Yellow Sea past 
the Yellow River 
to the Yellow 
Sand and thence 
to the sig Whit 
Water. From t} 
Yellow to th 
White is th 
eourse of our 
thoughts when 


message in 


18 


looking westward. 


And 











many col 





ards, magpies, and 
which 
there were some to 
be at the 
start—soon disap- 
peared. There nothing to attract 
the eye beyond whirling spirals of sand 


crows — of 


Doctor GEIL AT 


GREAT 


THE 


seen 
was 


and tufts of brown sage-brush, while the 
whole landscape was earth-color, save that 
on the lofty southern mountains there lay, 
as ever, the snow. The monotony would 
have without relief but for the 
presence on the scene of the ruin whose 
end were the ruin of the 
most stupendous achievement in Asia. 
When at last we reached the actual 
termination of the Wall, a surprise was 
in store for us. 


been 


we seeking 


The construction does 
not abut the southern mountains, but 
stops short on a precipice sheer down 
two hundred feet, as perpendicular as if 
Below 


cut by engineers to a plumb-line. 


Copyright, 1900, b 


William Edgar Geil siderations pass 
through the mind 
Will the Yellows 
to the Whites 
and submerge 
from Yellow to 
will it be that the White 
Yellow, and that these 
people will ultimately predominate / 
After the observations, scientifie and 
otherwise, were finished we found our- 
selves loath to leave the ultimate point 


of the Great Wall. 


we 


WESTERN END OF 
WALt 


THE 
Zo 


them? Will it be 


White: 
will 


or 
become 


Most of our thoughts, 
toward beautiful Kia 
yiikwan, were about the movements of 
nations. The Chinese evidently came 
originally through that Pass and settled 
in the bend of the Yellow River. When 
they return toward the west, whence they 
came, where will they stop? Where is the 
real home of the Yellow Race? Will they 
ever go home and claim their own? 


rode back 


as 





The Venetian 


BY 


HEY came from Venice, and they 
lay on the bed behind her; the 
gray dress lay there, too. She had 


come in early to dress for dinner, but 
not dressing. She had slipped 
light kimono and stood at the 
window looking out on the snowy land- 
beautiful outside— 
long stretches of snow, pillars of smoke 


she was 


on her 
scape. It was very 
from the mills, and, in the west, the clear 
glow that lighted up the snow and the 
smoke. She leaned her forehead on the 
glass, and gazed at it with slow eyes that 
loved it. There was no hurry; dinner 
would be late probably. The train 
not until and there would be 
time, even after they came, to dress and 
see that last things done. Aline 
would weleome the door. She 
had heard her, in the hall, running back 


was 
due Six, 
were 
them at 


and forth and giving quick, happy com- 
mands. The house seemed to stir softly 

as if it wake. She 
turned and looked at 
the room behind her—in the clear twi- 
light it had a_ kind of that 
touched the imagination; the pictures on 
the part of the larger 
picture framed in the lines of the room, 
and all the color 
the little balls of that lay on 
the bed by the gray She went 
across and took up the dress, shaking it 
out lightly and 
the wrists. 

There was a tap at the door. 
“Yes ...?% She looked up absently. 
“ Oh—come in, Aline.” 

The girl came in—like some flower that 
had blossomed in the tropics. 


were about to 


from the window 
beauty 


wall seemed a 


seemed to centre in 
pink 
dress. 


smoothing the lace at 


Her eyes 
rested on her sister with a little reproach. 
“You’re not dressed!” 

The other smiled quietly. “ No.” 
laid the dress and moved to 
dressing-table. “But there is time 
She looked at the watch beside her. 

‘IT want you to see the 
tell me what you think.” 


She 


down the 


flowers and 
The girl had 


JENNETTE 


Beads 
LEE 
taken up the beads and running 
them through her fingers as she talked. 
She turned to the mirror 
lightly over her 
they stunning!” she said. 
only things I Elizabeth 
them to me, She leaned 
toward her, half coaxing, half command- 
ing, in her dark beauty. 

“You don’t 
Aline?” She 
look. 

“Don’t I? 
drew them off 


was 


and threw 
head. “* Aren't 
“ They’re the 


them 
envy you, 


give sister.” 


them— 
perplexed 


really 


had 


want 
turned a 


little and 
careful not to disarrange 
the thickly massed radiance of her hair. 
. She held them off at arm’s length 
and looked at them. The long double 
rows of tiny balls glimmered and shim- 
mered with light. She shook them a lit- 
tle and smoothed them and laid them 
down. “OF wouldn’t take 
them,” she said, “so you needn’t go to 
sacrificing yourself for me 
She turned and kissed her. 
dear. I want 
they come.” 


she laughed a 


course I 
any more.” 
“Do hurry, 
everything ready when 
She was gone from the room, and the 
older sister the 
little lines of color. A new look had 
come into her face. It had grown 
thoughtful and the brow seemed to 
widen a little as she bent over the slender 
pink chain. . . . If the child really 
wanted them—? She was always “the 
child ”—if the child wanted them. 
She half put out her hand to them. 
she drew it back 
by the window. 


stood looking down at 


Then 
and went and stood 
The snow had grown 
darker, with clear shadows, and the sky 
in the west held a deep glow. Her eyes 
rested on it happily. . . . She seemed to 
have forgotten the room behind her. By 
and by a little smile trembled on her 
lips. . She was thinking of Aline... . 
She would her the beads .. . of 
course ... not because the child wanted 
them, but because she wanted them /er- 
self! The smile on her lips grew to a lit- 


give 
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scorn. She 
Ackworth—a 


Twice 


tle curve of 
Klizabeth 
that 


hung 


wanted them 
bits of coral, 
throat 


few 
the 
ray 


round and 
the and 
made it, not gray, but full of soft light. 
That was 
them... it 
the soft light. 
them, and so 
A little sigh 
escaped in something that was almost a 
herself. She had given up 
everything for so long that she had almost 
forgotten that there was anything else. 
Well—! . .. She bent her head to listen. 
It was Aline—yes—in the hall, with 
He She 
waited until the man’s step had passed on. 
Then she went to 


welt 


down along dress, 


why she wanted to keep 
the beads, it was 

But still she wanted 
she would give them 


was nol 
up. 
fluttered to her lips and 


laugh—at 


Tom. had come home early. 
the door and opened it 
a little way. 

“ Oh—Aline!” 

The girl paused. “ Yes, 
came in, her face aglow. 

The other approached her. 
flowing 


sister.” She 
In her soft, 
the delicate lines of 
the her 
creature of an 
her gift. She 
raised her arms high, encircling the girl, 
with a half-laugh. “ There they 
Aline. 1 them for 
1 think.” 

The other back. 
You shameful thing!” 
at the 


robe, with 


pink in her hands, and look in 


like 


bringing 


eves, she was some 


earlier time, 
are, 
always meant you, 
* Elizabeth! 
She was pulling 
fin- 


drew 


indignant 


” 


slender lines with 
“Of course I won't 
the 


pushed 


But 
and 


over hers 
the door 

‘I want you to have them, dear. 
It’s really 


firm fingers closed 


her toward 
gently. 
selfish, you know—I can sce 
vou.” She had pushed 
held it lightly, 
the “Run 
1 want to dress.” 
Aline through the 
hole. “ You’re a sweet old thing! Tl 
wear them—to-night—just to please you 
but I won’t keep them.” 

“ Run 


them better on 
the 


turning 


door to and closed 
the 


along, dear. 


KeN in lock. 


bl w a kiss key- 


away. dear—and don’t bother 
But when the firm, 
light step had reeeded down the hall she 
did not take up the the bed. 
She stood still down at 
the hands clasped in front of her. But 
she did not see them. She was watching 
a child with tumbled, dark hair, and eyes 
full of throwing herself 


me. I must dress.” 


dress on 


very looking 


tears, into her 
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arms, sobbing and rebellious. It 
raining outside and the window was dark, 
and they had left her out there in th 
cold—Aline’s mother—and th 
like a wild thing in her grief. 
She had comforted her—as the gentle 
had her, twelve 

She was seeing it all now 
the clasped hands the 
had into her fa 
and had mother 
and then passed quietly on, 
the child... . And she had been 
and sister now—for ten 
child was grown up. 


Was 


child was 


stepmother comforted 
vears before. 

looking at 
voung wife who come 


ther’s house been and 
sister 

leaving 
mother 
and the She gave 
a little sigh, and the hands parted and 
hung at her side, with the lines of the 
straight robe. The child would be leay 
ing her soon. She had not doubted 
the first, when had 
them together, at Commencement time 
the stern, dark man, a man of 
the world. . . . The child might 
She 


years 


it, from she 


seen 
note in 
well be 
remembered them 
the girl 


proud of him. 


crossing the campus with her 


free-swinging step and high, proud head; 


the man, almost grotesque in his ugliness, 
but watching 
of quietness 


her beauty with a_ kind 
that could 
serve as well as rule; people had turned 
to look at the something 
in the contrast pleased the eye and 
held it. She had 
all, as a mother might be proud of her 
child And to-night he was 
coming. ... She moved across and looked 
at her wateh. . . . A whistle 
She glanced toward the window 


and power, 


two—as if 


been proud of it 


almost. 


sounded. 

a long 
curling line of smoke had traced itself 
in the valley and rising swiftly, 
drifting in thin vapor against the rose- 
like sky. She watched it a 
and turned away. 


was 


moment 

Standing in front of 
the mirror, she slipped the kimono slow- 
ly from her shoulders and let it slide 
to the floor. The daintiness revealed 
was like the face in the glass above it 

austere, vet full of glinting light—a kind 
of whiteness that dazzled—broken by lace 
and ruffles and bits of threading lute- 
string that fastened it. She gazed at the 
picture in the mirror with clear, grave 
glanee. Then she reached out and lifted 
the gray dress. It fell about her regally 
as she moved across the room, freeing 
the fulness of it and letting the train 


sweep unimpeded behind her. She 
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the table and 
stood a moment, fingering the 
bit by bit, holding them to 


and dropping them again. 


paused by a little box on 
contents 
the light 
She selected 
one at last and fastened it in place—a 


dull 


green 


brooch, with 
that 


quaint 


silver semi-precious, 

dully. The 
and the 
light from the stones caught in the gray 


stones gl amed 


silver was a pattern, 
Vague and 
look at it 
the 


glimmered, 
she did 


gave no 


of her dress and 
But 
and she 


and left 


mysterious. not 


again, glance at 
mirror the room. 
The lamp in the library was lighted, 
and her brother, standing by the fire, was 


looked 


aa V ve 


reading the evening paper. Ile 


up and nodded as she came in. 
arrived at last.” 
She came 
‘T didn’t 
He put down the paper. 
have 


across, a little 


surprised, 
hear them!” 

“You 
Terrible 
trunks and giggles and kissing and talk.” 

She smiled. “ That’s Aline and Char- 
lotte. They haven’t 
months.” 

“You'd thonght it 
Ile was looking down at 
chair she had taken by 

She 
“ How 
asked. 

“ All 
and his 


figure, 


must 


been dreaming. racket 


seen each other for 
have was years.” 
her in the low 
the fire. 

and met 


the look. 


getting on?” she 


glanced up 
is the portrait 


ITis 
gaze seemed 
‘You 
paint you some day.” 

She stirred a little. “ Paint Aline.” 

He put it aside “ That’s all very well, 
but IT want you. When will you sit?” 

“ Any She had leaned forward 
and picked up the tongs. 


right.” 


had 
to absorb the gray 


Beth, I 


eves narrowed 


know, want to 


time 


“T want vou ji 
“ that and your hair 
and in front of the fire.” 

She laughed and readjusted the stick. 
‘You'll do it nights, then—save time.” 

He nodded. “At night just this 
way,” his eve swept the library with its 
shaded lights and eolor. “It’s all right. 
Those Dutch fellows they 
were after. There’s something nice and 
Ile stood off a lit- 
tle and looked at her. “ You’re a sphinx, 
you know 


ist as you are .” he said; 
that 


dress, way— 


knew what 


uneanny about it.” 


a kind of mysterious creature 
with a past that goes back—’wavy back 


I’d get it all 


no future to speak of. 
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in only there’s something io He 
“It wants something, j 


His lighted. nin Wher 


beads?” he said, “ your Ven 


studying her. 
a touch.” face 
are your 
tian beads?” 

IIer color flushed a 
leaped up. 

“Run and get them,” he commands 
“T want to like that 


five get it. I’m 


little as the fir 


study 
minutes. I 
the mood.” 

She had not stirred. 

“Where are they? 
Ile half across 
stayed him. 

“They're not there.” 

“Where are they?’ 
to the fire. 

“ Aline has them on.” 

“Aline!” Tle stared at her. 

She nodded. ‘TIT let her wear them.” 

He was looking at her sharply. “ Y 
gave them to her!” he said. She did nm 
“Will kindly tell 
you gave them to her?” Ilis voice w: 
impatient and stern. 
them to her?” 


you 


shall 


rll 


them 
but s] 


get 


was the 


Ile had returnes 


deny it. you me wl 


‘Why did you oive 


“ Beeause T wanted to keep them,” s] 
said, meekly. 

‘You're a 
prig! Yon 
1 don’t know 


studying her again. 


prig.” he said, 
ought to be 


vi hy 


“a perfect 
unbearable 
youre not.” He wa- 

“Perhaps it’s because T want them 
<o much,” she said, still meek. 

He ignored it. “You Aline.” li 
said, “ just to make a saint of yourself 
and vou’re not a saint 
Vm 

do. 

grasping 
laughed out. “Oh. now, 
off. But TI shall paint you, 
vou are, with the 
well borrow 


ruin 
not a bit of it!” 
she retorted, 
just a horrid 


‘Tl know 
well as 
greedy 

Ile 
I'll let 


just as 


not,” 
you I’m 
come 
vou 
beads S 
might as them back 
from Aline.” 

‘T must see about the place cards 
for the table.” She started up. 

He motioned her back. “ They’re seen 
to. Aline did it. I, looked in as I eam 
by—Carrington at vour right, Mrs. Tar 
diff at and the others seattered 
along in—Charlotte and Aline opposite 
each other, where they can sit and grin.” 

She gave him a quick look. “ You 
don’t know, then ?” 

“Know what, dear sister?” 


vou 


mine, 





rilk 


ot Charlotte?” 

her doubtfully and 
‘No, I don’t know. You 
after a 


pon- 
might 
he suggested, little 

‘You didn’t guess that it is not Char- 

but—Charlotte’s brother?” 

stared at her. 
ae 
ugh for her father.” 

“ He’s thirty-five,” she said. 
‘He’s done a lot for 
|, thoughtfully. 

“ Hasn’t he r Her 

» “And tnt i 


ces he r ¢” 


‘Carrington! Oh 


tone was final. “ Tle’s old 


thirty-five,” he 


light d 
that he 


Tave 
splendid 


was 


‘It is indeed spl ndid,” he said, slowly, 
more splendid than probable.” 
She smiled a little. ‘“ Wait 
You were not at Commencement 
ist June.” 
There 
d she rose 
He stayed 
think 


until you 


was a sound of voices in the hall 
to her feet. 
“Wait a 


understands?” he 


her. minute. 


Do vou Aline 
asked, 
She don’t 


ay or 


moment. “I 
turned toward the 
“Tlere thev 


“and everybody.” 


paused a 
know.” She 


now,” she said, 


moved forward. are 


flut- 
talk— 
beginning and bro- 
The host- 


moving 


into the with a 


dre sses and 


Thev came 
light 


erisp words 


room 


ter of running 


happy, 


f and ending nowhere. 


her grav dress, 
the m, had a 


and of Aline 


splendid boy by 


ss, in among 
of the quick joy of it, 
like a 
man, 


sense 
almost 

dark 
After a minute she 
and her sister’s 

told him he is to take you 
Is there any one else to tell?” 
them with her 
“ No one exeept Tom. Tell him 


standing 
the 


eager talk 


grave, 
intent in 
left him 
“T’ve 
Beth. 

The 


glance. 


came to side 


out, 


hostess swept 


we are ready, please.” 

had moved toward 
waited her as the others 
passed into the hall, and she had a swift 
took his that he was 
nervous. She had never thought that 
he could be nervous. It part of 
his charm—the auiet, reserved strength. 
And when they table 
she saw that he was quite as she had 
remembered him quiet and _ self- 
possessed and masterful. She liked the 

Vou. CXIX.—No. 712 —72 


Carrington, who 


her, beside 


sense as she arm 


was a 


were seated at 
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Aline 
found her charming 
delightful.” he said. 


vay his eves rested on and 
then—as if he 


‘Your 


turning to her. 


now 
sister Is 
al gg 


travelled 
them, as if 


She flushed with pleasure. 
Aline’s 
the table 
have heard, and she bent 
tle, laughingly. “ We 
Elizabeth.” 
“That is not fair,” said the 
The color in her face had deepened. 
“Oh, we're 


glance down 


quick 


toward she might 
forward a lit- 
are talking about 
vou, 
hostess. 
saving nice things—just 
that you’re a saint, and things like that.” 
“Oh, why mention it!” returned Eliza- 
heth, lightly, but with quick 
annoyanee. The child thoughtless! 


The man at her side was watching her, 


sense of 
was 
a little smile on his lips. “She means it, 
you know.” Tle spoke in a low 
the clatter of ‘She 
told me that are 
good,” he added, with a kind of emphasis. 
The flamed higher. “ Ilow ab 
surd!” turned toward him. “ They 
joke of it—Tom and Aline. 
But it is not generally considered public 
Iler voice was a little dry at 


tone, 


under voices. has 


often you good—very 
eolor 
Sh 


make a 


gossip.” 
the end. 
‘You do not like it—please forgive 
I did not think any one could mind 
being ealled a saint—J should like it.” 
“Wait till some one does it,” she said, 
recove ring herself. 
There littl 
waiting,” he suggested. 
She laughed out. “ Oh, that 
do. Tt must be unexpected 
annoving—” 
She 


was a silence. 

will not 
and very 
paused. Her brother was speak- 
the table. He had to 
raise his voice a little for the words to 
reach her. 


ing to her down 


“There is a for 
Elizabeth.” 

& Vox? 

“Tt has to do with sociology, you know. 
but it is really a question of conduct. I 
told Mrs. Tardiff the family 
authority on conduct.” He bowed grave 
ly to the lady beside him. 

The woman leaned forward a little. 
A silence had fallen on the table. 
“This is the question, Miss Ackworth. 
[low much ought any one to give away 
Your broth- 


new 


question up you, 


vou” are 


to other people, you know? 


er says I ought to give my ear to 
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the hospital, because they need one— 
and J think he ought to give that beauti- 
ful picture he has just painted to me 
hecause I want it. It’s very puzzling, 
you see.” 

A laugh went down the table. 

“Yes, but, really, now, why should 
you not give the car?” It was Carring- 
ton’s voice, and it held the point with 
a kind of gentle persistence. 

The woman looked at him. Then she 
laughed, fanning herself. “ You’re not 
in the business , 

He shook his head. “ No.” 

“1 was afraid you might be—I should 
have to get another car for myself.” 

” Exactly.” 

“And another. One would get to giv- 
ing one’s car away regularly when one 
onee began. I shouldn’t dare begin.” 
She spoke in mocking earnest. 

‘IT don’t see why we shouldn't.” 
It was Aline’s voice, very clear, and 
full of the quick joy that always ran 
through it. 

‘But you ean’t give away everything,” 
protested the lady. 

“ Elizabeth does,” said the girl. 

There was a little hush, and the eyes 
of the table travelled toward her. 

“Aline!” It was sharp—almost a 
command. 

“She does,” said the girl, wickedly. 
“She gives everuthing! She gave me 
these to-night.” She fingered the beads 
on her dress, lifting them a little. 

“They’re beautiful,” said some one. 

“ Aren’t they!” Aline nodded. “ But 
it’s dreadful, you know. It’s like having 
the Shah of Persia in the family. You 
can’t say you like a thing, without she 
takes it off and gives it to you on 
the spot.” 

“There are several things 7 should 
like.” said the young man beside her 
-“those candelabra, for instance, if you 
wouldn’t mind, Miss Ackworth?” he 
looked toward her expectantly. 

Elizabeth shook her head. “ They’re 
not mine.” She smiled faintly. “ They’re 
Aline’s—and partly Tom’s.” 

His face fell. “Then TI shall never 
own them.” 

“T’ll give you my part,” she said, 
lightly. 

“Will you? And you, Tom?” He 


looked at his host. 


“Oh. take ‘em. Anything else?’ 

“Only those,” said the youth. “ Now 
Miss Aline, it’s up to you—?” 

“Never,” she said, firmly. “I con 
sider it foolishness. I always tell Bet] 
so when she gives the things to me.” 

A laugh went up from the table, an 
the talk broke and seattered again. 

The dark man was looking at the gra 
hostess with questioning gaze. “Ho 
much of it is true?” 

“ None of it—not a word.” Her voice 
had a little note of annoyance in it 
“ Aline was only teasing. She doesn’t 
think how it sounds.” 

“T think it sounds attractive,” he said 

She flashed a glance at him, with a 
little look of comprehension. “ Yes,” 
she said, “she makes everything at- 
tractive. You understand her.” She 
looked at him with clear, glad eyes. Hk 
returned the look for a minute. Ther 
his glanee left her... . 

Her pulses rose and surged in her ears. 
The room was full of sound. How loud 
people talked, and the lights were moving 

a kind of confusion all about. 
Gradually the room steadied itself and 
she drew a breath. But she did not look 
at him again—not even when she rose to 
lead the way from the room. 

At the door of the music-room she 
paused. “They are bringing the coffee 
in here, Aline. You look after things a 
minute, dear,” and she slipped away. 


She opened the door of her room and 
went in, closing it behind her. Then she 
stood with her head a little bent, looking 
into the darkness. Across the room thi 
moonlight came faintly through the 
windows, but she did not see it. It was 
the same room—quiet, full of charm, in 
the darkness—each chair in its place, 
daintily perfect—the little stand at the 
head of the bed and the slender fluted 
glass with its single rose, like a breath 
in the room. She bent her head lower, 
standing very still. She had given up 
everything and laughed, and there had 
always been something left—gray and 
still and perfect... . She groped a littl 
with her hands and lifted her face. It 
was stifling here, in the dark. There 


was seething fire somewhere — strange 





flames—something that surged and drove 
She held her lip tightly in her teeth 


I ad 
the 
find 
Her 
tilled 
The 
knee 
She 
th 
and 
did 
art 
Alin 
was 
her 
and 
still. 
now, 
Wi 
look 
She 
and 
eves 
this 
i“ I 
The 
witl 
her 
not 
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at | 
up 
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the: 
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THE 


All her 
hollow 


could not trust herself 
fell from her 
nd—and laughed! It easy to 
did not care—little 
ings—clothes and comfort, prettiness, 
tle jewels that hung around the throat 
and might choke one. She flung out 
r hands and groped... . It was a blind 
ace. Did people want jewels so much? 
And had laughed at them 
had wanted nothing—she could give 
Blind drab the 
Her hand was on her heart, 
topping its beat. Why should it pound 
! He had not spoken. But she 
had only to put out her hand—there in 
the dark—a little way, and he 
find it, and she would not be 
Her head bent lower and the singing 
filled her ears. Never alone—dear heart. 
[he flame swept her and she fell to her 
knees, bowing herself. She had laughed. 
She did not know—it could be like this. 
.. Did they pray—when they 
things? She had never prayed. 
and God had told each other. . 
did they pray? . 
art in 


vet. 

away with a 
was 

when 


ve up one 


she 
thing—there in 
om! 


would 
alone. 


wanted 
She 
How 
. “Our Father which 
And _ there 
Aline—she could not hurt Aline. What 
was it she must do? She struggled to 
feet. Her fingers found the light, 
and a blaze filled the room, clear and 
still. That was better. She must think 
now. She passed the mirror and stopped 
with a startled glance at the woman 
looking out at her with swift, hard eyes. 
She rested her hands on the toilet table 
and leaned forward looking into the 
“How do you do, my dear?” So 
this was Elizabeth Elizabeth. 


heaven.” was 


her 


eyes. 


the saint 


“T never knew you,” she said, quietly. 
The face in the glass looked back at her 
with sudden knowledge, and she covered 


her eyes with her hand. Ah, she could 
not bear it. She could give it up—she 
could give everything up—but she was 
at least ashamed. She could not 
up being ashamed. She turned away, 
smoothing her hair with her hands, put- 
ting it in place. She must go down- 
they would her. The sound of 
musie eame through the hall and 
listened—some one at the piano 
Tom’s violin—they were dancing. 
drew a freer breath. She could wait a 
moment now. She turned out her light 
and the darkness, 


vive 
give 


miss 
she 
and 
She 


stood in motionless. 
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The fire had died away. She must think 
think for all of them. She 
moved to the window and drew aside the 
The white, and 
very still—a magie world under its snow 

long, lines and dark woods, 
hacked against the night. It held the 
look of a great heart, and she saw the 
future glittering out there, like the snow. 
For a long moment she saw it—her hap- 
piness. that love would and the 
before it—children and hope and 
fulness of life 


she must 


curtain. world was 


sloping 


make, 
years 
the 
all, ‘old 
side the 
Aline— ? 
lived. ° 
giving 


and, beyond it 
grown peaceful—on either 
together. And 
loved and 
for Aline she was 
up, herself. She could 
face the in the glass that had 
always trusted her .. . and to-night they 
had her. The light 
had withdrawn a little and a kind of 
silver mist across the world, the 
folding hills grew dim, shadows shaped 
themselves, as if a spirit went its way. 
She held her breath, looking into the 
heart of it. Her soul passed out and 
went among the shadows, listening. 


age, 
fire—waiting 
Aline would 
It was not 
but 


eves 


have 


for 
not 


mocked at outside 


drew 


She drew in something unsaid, unheard, 
out there in the world—the 
mighty soul of the world that knew no 
fulfilling itself in the night. 
She threw up the window and leaned out. 
The cool air touched 
shall declare 
under the 
sacrifice. “I am come 
life and that you may 
have it more abundantly.” Great stars 

standing guard at the gate of thought 

beckoned to her, and her soul leaped 
to them. No sacrifice should choose for 
her, but love, the love of 
earth and that rose in mist and 
descended in the rain—that gave itself 

and was not ashamed, or proud—but 
Love that walked Not 
until she loved she free to choose. 
She drew a quick sigh. . The stars 
fell her. The moon had ridden 
in triumph past her cloud and flooded 
the world, and the snow under its sloping 
lines shaped the hills. She closed the 
window and turned away. She could 
eo down to the others now. She could 
not hurt them—the great soul swinging 
its worlds out there would hold them all. 


passive, 
sacrifice, 
her face . 


the 
snow 


o oF 
thereof ?” 
was greater 
that 


who 
and 
than 


place 
there 
you 


may have 


great Love 


sky 


among them. 


was 


about 














sso 


She opened the door with free hand and 
went out, 

As she 
she glanced in. 
on the 
the 
sitting by 
stant. 


passed the door of the library 
The firelight glimmered 
walls, lighting it dimly, and in 
half-uncertain light 
the fire. She hesitated an 
Then she went in. 


some one Was 


in- 


He stood up and came toward her. 


for vou.’ 
She 


was waiting 


‘For me? moved toward the 
table. 

But he her. 
light it. The firelight 


She moved away 


“ Please do 
is better.” 
a little, hovering be- 
Through the 
the 
faint 


staved not 


and stay ing. 
there 
and the 
movement. 


gouge 


tween 


sound of 


babel and 


farther door 
distant 
stir of light 

“ They 


ought to go in. 


was 


youces 


said. “I 
The sound of the vio- 
lin breke across her words and she waited 
a little. 

“Aline is 
you.” 

“Yes Aline is 
down, leaning 
on the flame. 
coward. 

“ It is 
glanced 


dancing,” she 


” 


are 


there. They do not need 
She sat 
forward a little, her eyes 

She 


there.” 


would not be a 


beautiful here.” ITe 
the with its 
shadowy corners and the glinting on the 
books. “I thought 
be here,” he said. 

“You do not 


“ Sometimes 


very 


about big room 


rows of would 


you 
dance ?” 

but 
wanted to see you—to 
He broke off, and 
dimness that he was smiling a 
Aline’s flashed before her, 
bit of color, before she spoke. 

“We very glad you are here 
you and Charlotte. Aline has been look- 
ing forward to it for weeks.” 

“She is great fun,” he said, absently. 

Sh« stirred a_ little. “Does Aline 
what it is you want to ask me?” 
She held up her hand and the fire flick- 
ered past it. 


to-night. I 
something.” 
the 
little. 
like a 


not 
ask 


she could see in 
face 


are 


know 


He looked toward the shadowy 
“T think—she guesses,” he said. 
told me where I ought to find you.” 

“T have my 
plied. 

“ Yes—but I waited.” 
tle toward her. 


face. 
“ She 
been in room,” she re- 
He turned a lit- 
“ You know what it is—” 
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She seemed not to answer. Her har 
fell to her lap and the fire leaped up. . 
Then she spoke swiftly: “ I did not kno 
I did not guess—till to-night.” 
He was watching the light in her fac 
“ And now—?” 
She her 


thing is wrong.” 


shook head. “ Now 


ever 
He moved back a little. 
I did not I hoped 
“You are blind!” she eried out. 
“Am I[?—I 
ed, after a 
her face. 
*You do not see 
the words sharply. 
He stared at her. Then he smiled 
“ Aline is a dear child,” he said, softly 
But she had turned on him. “ She 
not a child.” 
His face grew suddenly grave. “ Tell 


He held out his hand. 


‘T am sorr 
know- 
ean see you,’ he add 


minute. The tone flood 


Aline.” 


She spol ‘ 


me, please.” 
did not 
“And I did not mean to tell—you 
She had buried her face in her hands. 
ei “ And ever 
if it were “You 
would not not 
sacrifice 


is not true,” he said. 
He waited. 

sacrifice us—you would 
two of us to one.” He came 
nearer and half knelt by her, drawing 
down her hands. “ You would not do it,” 
he said. 

She looked at him with searching eyes 
.. “ How ean I tell? It will not matter 

in a hundred years, you know.” A 
little smile flitted in her face. 

He looked at it intently. “I am not 
waiting a hundred years,” he replied. 

She turned” her head. There wer 
steps in the hall, behind the heavy cur- 
tains, and that 
passed on. 

He had risen to his feet, and she looked 
up at him through the dimness. 

“We must wait,” she said, “ for light 
I have told youn—that—I love you.” 

“T did not hear it,” he said, quietly. 

She laughed out. “ Well, then, I have 
not told you—but you know—” 

“Yes—I know!” «The tone exulted a 
little. The the hall had 
ceased. 

“ Elizabeth—” He bent toward her. 

“Wait—!” She put out a hand. 

The curtains had parted and there was 
a little stir and ripple of sound. The 
girl paused in the doorway, looking in. 


voices murmured and 


voices in 
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* Oh I did 
both of 
with color. 


know here 


not you were 


you!” face was alight 
The flame, in the sudden draught from 
the hall, leaped high. She waited, look- 
ing at them slowly. 
The 


a hand. 


the fire 
was it, 


reached up 


child, 


woman by 
“ What you 
wanted ¢” 

The girl came across and leaned on the 
back of the where sat. She 
took the outstretched hand touched 
it absently with her lips. Her eyes were 

s It 
anything 


chair she 


and 
isn’t anything,” she 


on the fire. 


said, “ not particular—I was 
something.” 

the 
is secrets.” 

secrets. At least not 
It’s only about the eande- 


told Weston he 


have my share, too.” 


just going to say 
‘TI will go,” 
a little—“ if it 
“No, it is 
very big ones. 
labra 
might 
The older woman turned with a quick 
look. “You told him?” Her 
searched the girl’s face. It full of 
happiness and a swift mocking light. 
“Yes, I told him 
grateful. . . . I wanted 


said man—he smiled 


not 


sister—I Jack 


eves 
was 


and he seems very 
you both to 
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know.” She bent and kissed her sister 
and Ler the hall 
mingled with the deeper voice that spoke 
softly to her. 

The 
“Do you 

But the had parted swiftly 
again, and the girl stood in them once 
“And Jack says 


have the candelabra, I'd better give you 


was gone laugh in 


man by the fire bent forward 


curtains 


more, sO long as we 
She came and stood behind her 
chair, holding the little pink beads high 
above her head. They descended softly 
on the ° called me 
names for letting you give them up 

She bent lower, looking into the quiet 
“ And I wouldn’t for the world,” 
she said, “take them 


: % 
these. 


gray dress. Tom 


face. 
or anything else 
thing!” She 
kissed her again and was gone. 


vou wanted, vou sweet 
fire- 
his face, lighting it. He 
her. “Do you want more 
light—dear—saint ?” he said, quietly. 
She looked up to him, and the fire- 
light touched her and caught the gleam 


and lay —in little 


The room was very still, and the 
light fell on 


bent toward 


pink globes — along 


her dress. 


Song 


BY SARA 
HEN 
That would 

I think that I 


Love 


comes 
not 
shall know 


TEASDALE 


his 


me, 


singing to heart 


for 
his joy 


wake 


By my own eestasy. 


And though the sea were all between 


The 


time 


their hands 


shall 


meet, 


My heart will know his happiness, 
So wildly it will beat. 


And 


when 


he bends above her mouth, 


Rejoicing for his sake, 
My soul will sing a little song, 
But oh, my heart will break. 








BY JAMES 


T would be impossible in this short 
[ suas to discuss exhaustively the style 
of a play so heavily laden with poetic 
riches, but there is one famous passage 
in it which may be briefly analyzed. 
What the soliloquy on death is to Ham- 
et the picture of Cleopatra’s barge is to 
{ntony and Cleopatra. It is the popular 
“purple patch” in the play. It is by no 
means in the finest mood of the poet, for 
t is purely pictorial, but it reveals more 


clearly than almost any other passage 
the technical method of Shakespeare as 
an artist in words, and it proves that 
even our supreme poet was not merely 
a man of genius, but that he was also a 
very cunning and deliberate artiticer who 
caleulated his effects as deliberately as 
the most artificial maker of triolets and 
rondeaux. It is well to emphasize this 
side of Shakespeare, for we are apt to 
regard his poetry as a spontaneous mir- 
acle which owes everything to inspira- 
tion and very little to eareful and con- 
scious art. It is true that in his most 
sublime moments there is no trace of the 
file, but we may be sure that in them 
he used it with the cunning that conceals 
itself. It may be romantie to revere him 
as a magician who mated sound and 
vision, rhythm and emotion, without con- 
scious eraft, but it is uneritical, for 
nothing is more certain than the fact 
that great poetry is produced by a union 
of conscious art with natural force. No 
doubt there is a point in the “ fine fren- 
zy” of the poet when his imagination 
transcends his conscious technique, and 
he becomes almost wholly unaware of 
its shaping control. At this point the 
act of creation in the mind is almost 
simultaneous with its embodiment in per- 
fect form, the fusion of vision and utter- 
ance producing apparent spontaneity. It 
is probable that great poetry is born in 
this supernatural fashion, thought flash- 
ing into expression instantaneously; but 
we have very little real knowledge of the 


“Antony and Cleopatra” 


DOUGLAS 


process, for great poets are curiously 
reticent with regard to the miraculous 
conception, not because they are reluc- 
tant to disclose their secrets, but because 
they are nearly as ignorant as ourselves. 
A great poet is like a great pianist who 
has mastered his fingering so completely 
that he is unconscious of it, but never- 
theless the fingering is there. 
In the picture of the barge the artifice 
is glaringly visible: 
‘The barge she sat in, like a burnished 
throne, 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten 
gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the 
oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, 
and made 
The water which they beat to follow 
faster, 
As amorous of their strokes.” 


It is obvious that the magie of these 
lines is due solely to their form, and if 
we take them to pieces we find that their 
form is due to deliberate artifice. The 
alliteration is flagrant. There is a can- 
nonade of “b’s” in “ barge,” “ burnish- 
burn’d,” and “beaten.” <A new 
alliterative bombardment is inaugurated 
by “ poop” with its donbled “ p’s,” closely 
followed by the doubled “ p’s” in “ pur- 
ple,” and then hammered home by an- 
other “p” in “perfumed.” Note also 
the violent effect produced by the vehe- 
ment stress on the first word in the sec- 
ond line, where the word “ burn’d ” flings 
back the sound of “ burnish’d.” The poet 
now abandons his alliterative “b’s” and 
“p’s ” for the softer device of allitera- 
tive “w’s,” which seem to breathe the 
languorous swooning sensuousness of the 
fragrant winds and the charmed water. 
This trick is less obtrusive, for “ winds ” 
is separated from “ water,” while the al- 
literation is sustained by the “w’s” 


“ 


ed.” 


‘ 
w’s” in 
the quieter word “was,” the two “weres,” 
“with.” and the two “whiches.” There 
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” 


seven “w’s” in four lines, yet they 
so skilfully hidden that the ear is 
rdly conscious of their presence. The 
irt played in the musical scheme by the 
lant is also very important. It be- 
ns in “sat,” and is hidden in “ bur- 
sh’d.” It creeps out again in the dou- 

i “s” in “sails” and in the strongly 

entuated “s” in “so.” It is heard 

“ love-sick,” in “oars,” and in “ sil- 

It is muted and masked by the 

in “stroke,” and in “ flutes” it is 
prolonged whisper. It is concealed in 
faster,” but it reappears with a rush in 
four sibilants of “as,” “ amorous,” 

d “ strokes.” 

Even this does not exhaust the allitera- 

ve subtlety of the passage. The dentals 

very craftily employed. They begin 

ith the final “t” in “sat.” There are 
two buried “t’s” in “ water” and “ beat- 
There is a dance of dentals in the 

rds, “to the tune of flutes kept stroke,” 

d in the words “ water,” “beat,” “to,” 
‘faster”; and the dance ends like a 
clog-danee with the thud of the strong 
“t” in “strokes.” The rhythmic value 
f these alliterative dentals is extremely 
great; they set the pace of the verse and 
whip it into life. 

The part played by the liquids and 
labials is very important. The whole 
passage gurgles with “r’s” and bubbles 
with “l’s.’ The stress upon the “r” 
in “barge” and the “r” in “bur- 
nish’d ” draws out the rich liquid sound 
which is heard again in “throne.” It 
is very emphatic in “ burn’d,” and more 
nsidious at the end of “water.” It is 
boldly stressed in “purple,” and insin- 
ated in “perfumed,” and in the two 
‘weres.” It rolls out sonorously in 

ars,” and it murmurs at the end of 
the line in the “silver” which echoes 

cadence of the “water” in the sec- 
nd line, which is again echoed in the 
-ixth line by the reiterated “ water,” and 
the closing word, “faster.” There are 
three “r’s” in the three words, “am- 
rous,” “their,” “strokes.” Note the 
beautiful effect of the turning elision in 
the “r” of “amorous.” 

The musical value of the labials is 
as great as that of the liquids. It be- 
gins with the “1” in “like,” and it 
sounds luxuriously in the strongly stress- 
ed “1” of “gold,” in “purple,” “ sails,” 
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“love,” and “silver.” It sighs in 
“ flutes,” while in the sixth line the dou- 
ble “I’s” of “follow” carry the labial 
music to its highest point. Note also 
the magical use of the “f’s” and “ v’s” 
in “perfumed,” “love,” and “ silver,” 
and of the “m’s” in “ perfumed,” 
“them,” “made,” and “amorous.” The 
“n’s” in “burnish’d,” “burn’d,” “on,” 
beaten,” “winds,” and “tune” also 
play their part. 

Every other word in the passage con- 
tains an open vowel with a full rich 
stress on it. The wonderful music of 
the first line is built of hollow “ oe’s” 
and “ ae’s” modulated by a muffled “ u. 
The sound of the “a” in “barge” and 
the “u”+ein “burnish’d” is drawn out 
deliciously by the liquid “r” which fol- 
lows them. ‘The “a” in “sat” is less 
prolonged, and with the half-tone of the 
“u” in “burnish’d” it prepares the ear 
for the gorgeous organ-note of the boom- 
ing “oe” in “throne.” The muffled “ u” 
sounds again in “ burn’d,” and the long 
“aw” in “on” and “water” leads up 
to the rolling “oo” in “poop,” which 
glides into the shrill “ee” in “ beaten ” 
that introduces the tremendous open 
“oe” in “gold,” swooning deliciously 
into the melting “1” that clangs to its 
close against the dental.“d.” Then the 
muffled “u” sounds again in “ purple,” 
and after the heavy, harsh “ay” sounds 
in “sails,” there is heard once more the 
hollow “oe” in “so,” followed by the 
lingering “oo” in “ perfumed,” and the 
sharp staccato “a” in “that.” There is 
an onomatopeic stress on the muted “i” 
in “winds,” and after five semi-tones in 
the next five words have rested the ear, 
the hollow “oe” tolls out again in 
“oars,” where the “r” prolongs it like 
the “1” in “gold” and the “n” in 
“throne.” Then the ear is relieved by 
four semi-tones which lead us to the re- 
surgence of the “oo” in “to” and 
“tune,” where the “n” echoes the “n” 
in “throne.” The “aw” sound is now 
heard again in “of,” the “f” in which 
blends with the “f” in “ flutes,” where 
the “oo” sound rings clear against the 
“+.” After a semi-tone in “kept” the 
hollow “oe” breaks out again in 
“stroke,” where the “k” clinches it like 
the “p” in “poop.” The deep “ay” 
now sounds again in “made” and the 
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“water.” After two 


prolonged “aw” in 

semi-tones the sharp “ee” rings bright- 
ly against the “t” in “ beat,” which an- 
swers reiteratively the “beat” in “ beat- 
en,” as the “ burn ” in “ burn’d” answers 
the “burn” in “burnish’d,” and as 
“strokes” answers “stroke.” It is re- 
markable that in six and a half lines 
there are three of these reiterations, 
“beat” and “beaten,” “water” and 
“ water,” “stroke” and strokes.” In the 
last eight words of the passage there is a 
full symphony of vowels, “oo,” “aw,” 
“oo,” “gh” Sept: Sgh” “ah% “gle? 
“aw,” “er,” “oe,” ending sharply in the 
incisive “k” that dies softly in a sigh- 
ing sibilant. 

It would be possible to carry-this proe- 
ess of analysis farther, and to show that 
Shakespeare in his more purely imagi- 
native feats of art achieved a far more 
consummate magic. But I have confined 
myself to this hackneyed passage be- 
cause its very triteness enables the read- 
er who is not a metrical student to ap- 
preciate the artifice of the poet. It is 
true that when his imagination cools, 
Shakespeare falls into fustian, such as 
“the diseandying of this pelleted storm,” 
but when he is wrought by his vision the 
words move to the very pace and gait 
of the emotion, as in the noble pathos of 
Antony’s foreboding cry: 

“Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 

A mangled shadow.” 


Of the play itself, little that is new 
ean be said. Shakespeare wrote two 
great tragedies dealing with the passion 
of love. He was in the twenties when 
he wrote Romeo and Juliet; he was in 
the forties when he wrote Antony and 
Cleopatra. The difference between the 
two plays is the difference between youth 
and manhood. The passion of love in 
youth is both less sensual and less intel- 
lectual than it is in manhood, for in 
youth the senses are in an eestasy of spir- 
itual excitement, and the flesh is hardly 
aware of itself. Romeo and Juliet are 
heroic types of youth untainted by de- 
sire. Their love is an ethereal rapture 
that has not been soiled with experience; 
it is a cold religious stream which flows 
innocently out of the flesh. The tragedy 
of this youthful love is wrought. not by 
its own defects, but by the cruelty of 


circumstance. We see the pity of young 
love caught in the machinery of life a; 
driven upon disaster by irrelevant forces 
but there is no glimpse of that deeper 
pity, the pity of love which destroys jt 
self by its own energy, and which is 
own doom. The young Shakespeare ha ‘ 
not yet learned the most dreadful lesso) 
of life—that character is Fate. He was 
still fascinated by literary conventio: 
he still revelled in verbal melody a: 
romantic splendor; he still frolicked 
rhetoric like a colt in a meadow. Int 
icated with wonderful visions, he had 1 
yet begun to pierce below the show of t] 
world. But after sixteen years of fierc 
mental toil and furious spiritual str 
his imagination has become his slave 
stead of his master; no longer is he sat 
isfied with the fabrication of poet 
witchery for its own sake; he no 
watches the mystery of human nat 
with a graver eye. He has not onl 
achieved complete control over the tec! 
nique of dramatic expression, but he ha 
also walked in the fire of experienc 
What agony of soul and what anguis 
of mind he has endured we cannot guess 
but he now writes like a man over whon 
life has rolled. His character has be 
developed by conscience at war with pas 
sion; he has wrestled with his own spirit; 
he has confronted the enigma of person 
ality eanght in the net of existence. HH: 
has travelled far beyond the artificial de- 
lights of euphuism and rhetoric. Mora! 
ideas are now to him more interesting 
than lovely phrases, and the spectacle o! 
man writhing in the folds of his ow 
character has made him forget his liter 
ary preciosity. The charm of verba! 
conceits has ceased to allure him, and 
his style is now a stern, lean, supp! 
austerity. It is the clothing and not tlh: 
adornment of his dramatic visions; it 
flows over the limbs of his thought as 
water flows over the swimmer, following 
with what Coleridge has called a “ happ) 
valiancy ” every curve and contour of 
the living body. 

It is a mistake to regard Antony and 
Cleopatra as a study of a hero demora! 
ized by a harlot. It is also a mistak 
to regard Cleopatra as a harlot ennobled 
by a hero. From the moral point of 
view there is not a pin to choose between 
them. The one is precisely as good 
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precisely as bad as the other. An- 
y is a living man and Cleopatra a 
ing woman. Shakespeare took his plot 
m Plutarch, but he knew better than to 
ike his psychology from him. Plutarch, 
-e all men of his time and like most men 
sur time, makes the woman the scape- 
it. He says that Cleopatra “ did waken 
stir up many vices yet hidden” in 
tony, and “if any spark of goodness 
ope of rising were left in him, Cleo- 
tra quenched it straight and made it 
rse than before.” This naive psychol- 
is swept away by Shakespeare, and 
substitutes for it a tremendous con- 
between the two most terrible pas- 

is in human nature, the passion of love 
nd the passion of power. His dramatic 
magination is so intense that it destroys 
e sophisms of local morality. Antony 
d Cleopatra are isolated in a region 
here moral by-laws cease to operate. 
[he battle that rages in Antony is not 
battle between conventional right and 
wrong, but a battle between the passion 
power and the passion of love, the 
passion to subjugate and the passion to 
be subjugated. There are some passions 
vhich ean tolerate a condominium. The 
passion of avarice is not incompatible 
with ambition; a great man may be a 
great miser. But the passion of power 
cannot share its throne with the passion 
of love. The one passion thirsts for con- 
juest, the other thirsts for surrender. 
[here is nothing essentially immoral in 
the passion of power; it is a passion of 
the mind just as hunger is an appetite 
of the body. Nor is there anything es- 
sentially immoral in the passion of love, 
t as it is a passion of the mind and 
an appetite of the body fused into one, 
is the deadliest rival of the passion of 
wer, which is a passion of the mind 
ne. The passion of love marshals the 
whole nature against a part of it, and 
the conflict is one of the most awful that 
waged on the battle-field of conscience. 
in Antony, Shakespeare shows us a man 
vho has dominated his world by the iron 
unity of his nature. He has grown gray 
in war and statecraft; he is master of 
others because he is master of himself. 
His cool brain, inured to conquest, is an 
empire without sedition, a kingdom with- 
out treachery. Into this domain comes 
a subtle mischief. Cleopatra is no con- 
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ventional siren; she is passionate mind 
throbbing in passionate flesh. Her sen- 
suous beauty is only the envelope of a 
conquering spirit that is a match for 
even the great spirit of Antony. Noth- 
ing is more inexplicable than the spell 
whieh the personality of a woman, apart 
from physical allurements, can weave 
round the will of a man. It is this spell 
which Shakespeare has immortalized in 
Cleopatra. Like all great enchantresses, 
Cleopatra is not young; she is the widow 
of Ptolemy and the heel-tap of Cesar. 
Shakespeare does not obtrude these facts 
upon us, but he glances obliquely at 
them, reminding us that Cleopatra is 
“wrinkled deep in time.” There is a 
sardonic reference to her “ waned lip.” 
She is not a woman in the April of her 
bloom, but a seasoned veteran in love to 
whom Enobarbus pays what we may read 
as an ironic compliment when he says 
that “age cannot wither her nor custom 
stale her infinite variety.” She knows 
every trick of her trade; she is mistress 
of every mechanical wile; “ other women 
cloy the appetites they feed, but she 
makes hungry where most she satisfies.” 
It is the subtlety of her brain that wields 
her beauty. Antony is enslaved by her 
cunning mind. He calls her his “ ser- 
pent of old Nile,” and he yields his im- 
perial will to the witchcraft of the genius 
that weaves her “strong toil of grace.” 
The pathology of decaying greatness is 
analyzed with amazing vigor and insight 
as the action of the play progresses. The 
character of Antony rots before our eyes. 
At first he spits on empire and asserts 
that kingdoms are clay compared with 
“the nobleness of life” and the delights 
of love. He lays violent hands on his 
own greatness and insults his own 
achievements. This mood comes often 
to the servants of a harsh ideal. It is the 
unbending the strung bow, the recoil 
of the soaring mind. It is the temper of a 
Parnell who sacrifices his ambition to pas- 
sion, for Antony is a Roman Parnell. Like 
Antony, Parnell broke the hopes and the 
hearts of his comrades by abandoning 
them at the critical moment when his 
presence was necessary in council. The 
passion of love cast out the passion of 
power; the reproaches and entreaties of 
his friends were vain. Ireland was evict- 
ed from his heart by an Irishwoman. 
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We see in Antony the tragic struggle 
that rent the spirit of Parnell, for An- 
tony struggles with all his might to es- 
cape from the allurements of Cleopatra. 
In his enslavement “a Roman thought ” 
strikes him. He sees that he must break 
“these strong Egyptian fetters ” or “ lose 
himself in dotage.” To his eynical cap- 
tain, Enobarbus, he cries, “ Would I had 
never seen her!” He is not the dupe of 
his passion, for he knows his peril. He 
realizes that Cleopatra is “ cunning past 
man’s thought.” Her cunning is at its 
height in the scene of farewell, during 
which she plays upon every string in his 
character, mixing sarcasm with raillery 
and persiflage with flattery, until, hav- 
ing maddened him to the verge of re- 
volt, she swiftly acts the part of the Ro- 
man matron and bids him be deaf to her 
“wnpitied folly.” She is a consummate 
actress, and her transitions of mood are 
swift and supple. Her spiritual irides- 
cence is marvellous, and her vehement 
eaprices “cross and return and reissue ” 
in a dazzling riot of fascinating contra- 
dictions. The character of Antony is 
simple: her character is elaborately com- 
plex. She is a thousand women in one, 
and his maseuline directness is easily 
ensnared by her convoluted duplicity. 
His honesty is attracted by her dishon- 
esty, and her dishonesty is attracted by 
his honesty. It is a duel of opposites, a 
battle between the feminine voluptuary 
who is a jaded hedonist and the mascu- 
line ascetic whose manhood had been 
steeled by physical stoicisms. The pas- 
sion of Cleopatra for Antony is the last 
effort of an insatiable courtesan whose 
vanity spurs her amorous energy to dom- 
inate “the demi-Atlas of the earth, the 
arm and burgonet of men.” Hers is a 
more selfish passion than Antony’s. It 
is lashed by her monstrous egoism, and 
it is devoid of tenderness and commisera- 
tion. It is charged with histrionic arti- 
fice. Antony also is a poseur, but in him 
passion is the enemy and not the ally of 
ambition. He knows that his humilia- 
tion is her triumph and that his triumph 
is her humiliation. He frets against the 
ignobility of his bondage, while she ex- 
ults in it. 

Shakespeare shows us with marvellous 
skill the noble side of Antony’s charac- 
ter. In the conference with COmsar he 


suggests his dignity, his magnanimit, 
and his statesmanship. The figures 
Cesar and Pompey are utterly dwarfed 
by his commanding genius. His mar 
riage of policy with Octavia is not em- 
phasized, and we are left in doubt as ; 
his secret resolves, although we divine 
infirmity of purpose in his soul. H 
seems to waver between his desire { 
power and his desire for Cleopatra. W 
feel that the tragic issue is trembli: 
in the balance. Antony appears to | 
so absolutely master of himself that 
forget the fatal queen, and begin 
doubt her distant spell; but Shakespeare 
at this point restores the equilibrium of 
the action by interpolating scenes d 
picting Cleopatra in her most bewitching 
moods. The superb scene with the m 
senger shows us the tigress let loose i: 
her, and convinces us_ that she will not 
languidly let go her prey. We see als 
the more human and more pathetic e! 
ments.in her subtle nature. We 
moved by her fierce jealousy, by her say 
age fury, and by her throbbing ery 
hungry loneliness: 
“ Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me.” 


In that brief and simple phrase the dram 
atist concentrates all the agony in he: 
heart. We are conquered by her griet 
and despair. Her unlovely vices seem 
to be purified by her fiery yearning, for 
when any elemental passion seizes thx 
soul it lifts it far abeve the petty meas 
urements of morality and arrests our 
awe. The force that impels human na 
ture in these moments of fierce emotion 
is the blind force of nature, the thunder 
and lightning of the soul, and we fee! 
that for the moralist to rebuke its de- 
vastating energy is an impertinence. Th: 
laws which govern the forces of human 
nature are more mysterious than the laws 
which govern the forces of matter, and 
we do not know whether the human pas- 
sion is the product of the human will 
or whether the human will is only a part 
of the eternal illusion of consciousness. 

Another device which Shakespeare em- 
ploys to emphasize the glamour of Cleo- 
patra is the magical speech which he 
puts into the mouth of the rough old 


soldier, Enobarbus, who throughout the 


action plays the part of cynical ecommen- 
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tator-and sardonic raisonneur. He sees 
through all the gossamer sophistries of 
the lovers to the heart of the latent dis- 
aster. Enobarbus is neither prig nor 
puritan, but he is not cheated by An- 
tony’s posturings. He knows his cap- 
tain’s temper and clearly foresees the in- 
evitable end of his attempt to reconcile 
things irreconcilable. His grimly dis- 
passionate point of view makes his pane- 
gyriec of Cleopatra convincing. If it had 
been put into the mouth of Antony we 
should have attributed its eestatic poetry 
to the romantic imagination of the lover. 
It may be said that the gorgeous verbal 
magic of these famous lines is not in 
keeping with the character of the rough 
old warrior, but Enobarbus is a man of 
the world as well as a soldier, and a 
shrewd natural philosopher withal. He 
is not a dry moralist; he is a jovial be- 
liever in “the nobleness of life.” His 
soldiership does not prevent him from 
sleeping day out of countenance and 
making the night light with drinking. 
Moreover, his proper pride in his master 
makes him gild his folly. He has the 
real swagger and braggadocio of the sol- 
dier, and he delights in boasting to his 
Roman friends of the Egyptian revels. 


His loyalty to Antony moves him te 
paint the ernchantments of his enchant- 
ress. He glosses over the coarser traits 
of Cleopatra’s character, and depicts her 
with the brush of idealizing romance. 
Shakespeare takes care throughout the 
play to keep the vicious and vulgar ele- 
ment of her nature in the background. 
He allows it to break out here and there, 
but only often enough to suggest the rich 
complexity of her personality without 
alienating our sympathy. The moralist 
may accuse Shakespeare of romantic 
falsehood, and complain that by enhane- 
ing the grace of vice he masks its gross- 
ness. He may censure the poet for turn- 
ing a strumpet into a passionist whose 
tragic love dazzles the imagination. But 
Shakespeare was a dramatist and not a 
moralist. He moulded the clay of life 
without troubling about the moral les- 
son. Moreover, life is as immoral as art. 
The sinners of history have often out- 
shone the saints, and even in our own 
day the romantic brilliance of the cour- 
tesan puts morality out of countenance 
in Paris and London and New York. 
The calm spectator of the comedy of life 


ean hardly venture to assert that vice 


is invariably repulsive. 


Earth Has Her Blossoms 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


ARTH has her blossoms, and the sea his shells 

Wrought with as fine a workmanship, and fair 

As they had been some god’s peculiar care; 
And in the heart of each a spirit dwells 


Whose voice, in flowers—for they to earth belong— 
Is but a perfume, evanescent, sweet, 
While in the sea-born shell, as seemeth meet, 
It is an echo faint of an unending song! 
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The Little Dress with the Blue Ribbons 


BY MARGARITA 


it little less than heroic when I 
made up my mind that I would go 
into training—* become a member of the 
toiling masses” was how I phrased it to 
myself at that period. It had _ been 
planned that I should have my coming- 
out tea during the winter; but it was 
then that my father lost most of his 
money in a suburban subdivision that 
subdivided but didn’t sell, and he began 
to look worried, and mother began to say 
that she really must go over the bills 
and see why they were so large. I prob- 
ably felt that I was renouncing splen- 
dors, for I distinctly remember an ex- 
ceedingly blank sensation at the way the 
family received the news. 
Mother was the only one upon whom 


| KNOW now that I must have thought 


the fact that I had been accepted as a 
probationer at Densmore made the proper 


effect; but I found I didn’t like being 
wept over as much as I had supposed I 
would. 
such 


It seemed silly, somehow, to have 
a fuss made one not par- 
ticularly remarkable girl—even if we 
were the Alysons who spell the name with 
one “1” and a “y.” Of course there is 
nothing that destroys a foolish idea like 
having some one in your family hold it. 
Mother plainly thought that Iphigenia’s 
sacrifice was a frivolous affair com- 
pared with mine. For weeks she in- 
sisted on having extra meals served to 
me at all hours, whenever I happened to 
be off duty and at home. She declared 
that it was necessary to “keep up my 
strength.” And it was evident she felt 
what was, for so mild a being as herself, 
resentment toward father and Ned for 
allowing the desecration. 

Now all this was a long time ago, more 
than four years. I was an inexperienced 
and ignorant girl then, selfish like all 
young things. In the years of train- 
ing a whole new world opened to me—a 
world which seemed nothing but a great 
field for Service. Why—in my last year 


over 
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at Densmore I volunteered to do cha: 
ity work! 

Densmore was founded, you know, wit 
the intention of fitting girls to do phi 
lanthropie work in connection with th 
church; nursing at least one “ charit 
case” was supposed to be part of the 
course. As a matter of fact, most 
the girls shirked it, which was eas) 
enough to do before Miss Sheldon cam: 
to take charge. Only those who wer 
being fitted to be deaconesses were real 
ly obliged to follow the rule. I am not 
entirely convinced, now, that I volun 
teered because I wanted to carry 
Mr. Kent’s theories about social service, 
or whether it was because I wanted to 
shock him. It was a temptation to see 
how he would look when he found out 
that I had been nursing Mrs. Maloney; 
for that was the name of the case—! 
chose the poorest one they had. Any one 
will understand that a girl of that age 
just had to find out whether Mr. Kent 
was absorbed in thinking about the toil 
ing masses, or whether he had as much 
chivalry as he looked as if he ought to 
have from the lovely way he had of doing 
things for you. 

When I registered at the office Miss 
Sheldon looked at me curiously. 

“Are you sure you have quite made 
up your mind?’ she asked, so kindly 
that I was surprised. She had always 
been so impersonal—but, of course, the 
head nurse has to be that. “ The woman 
is very poor, with an inexcusable num- 
ber of children and a drunken husband. 
The Associated Charities reported the 
case to us. She is worn out and dis- 
couraged; there is no relative in the city 
to take care of the children if she should 
be taken to the hospital. You will find 
the conditions squalid.” 

“ After nearly three years of training 
I ought not to mind anything,” I said. 

Miss Sheldon smiled. 

“You will find private nursing—at the 
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Maloneys’—somewhat different from hos- 
pital work. 


However, I hope you will 
sueeeed. At least it will be an interest- 
ing experience for Mrs. Maloney.” And 
che smiled again, this time so approving- 
ly that I felt as if I must tell her that 
t wasn’t a worthy motive that was tak- 
ing me to the charity case, but an un- 
worthy desire to shock Mr. Kent. But 
the next instant I realized that she had 
never met Mr. Kent. 

When I had. finally started for the 
Maloney house (they lived out southeast 
somewhere that was whole squares— 
dirty squares—away from a car line) I 
began to realize that, as Miss Sheldon 
had said, private nursing would prob- 
ably be a very different thing. At the 
hospital you always have the other girls 
to brace up and make you deter- 
mined to prove that you can do more 
than they can, make neater dressings and 
tighter bandages and straighter beds. 
The young internes are so enthusiastic 
about it all. Then the doctors who 
lecture to us—the popular ones—are al- 
ways putting in something about nurs- 
ing being such a noble profession. So, 
even when you are a probationer, it is 
only oceasionally that you ask yourself 
whether you are really many degrees 
above a charwoman—with tasks that a 
charwoman would refuse to do. 

I hadn’t thought to ask Miss Sheldon 
what the case was. But when I reached 
the little two-story frame house, had 
knocked, and the door was opened right 
on the room where Mrs. Maloney sat, I 
knew. I had only just finished my term 
as night superintendent of Ward B. It 
is pitiful what caricatures of womanhood 
maternity does make; it always seems 
such an indignity. There were two other 
women with Mrs. Maloney, and they both 
had inhuman sort of figures, but she, 
poor thing, was the worst. Grotesque, 
misshapen, heavy-eyed, and hopeless— 
she looked at me as if she resented my 
being there. 

“T am the nurse from Densmore.” I 
felt apologetic as I explained. 

“Tis in ye’re mother’s home ye sh’d 
be,” she said, severely. “ Phwat does a 
young thing like yez know about grown 
people’s ills?” 

The other women nodded grimly. To- 
gether, they made me feel that they re- 
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sented my being 


being married. 


twenty-one and 
They evidently 
pected me to return to Densmore. 
It makes your face hot to realize 
that you are in a place where people 
don’t want you. Then I 
what Miss Sheldon had 
of her lectures: “If the patient is 
antagonistic, speak in soothing, non- 
combative tone; it is even admissible to 
administer a placebo of some pleasant 
and harmless drug. Your duty is, above 
all, to please the patient.” The soothing 
tone seemed to be the only practicable 
weapon—Mrs. Maloney was not in a 
state of mind to yield to any placebo in 
the pharmacopoia. 

‘Suppose we wait until the doctor 
and see?” I smiled, soothingly. 

“And who is the docther the Boord 
is sindin’ this toime?” spoke up one of 
the others—a tall and brawny woman, 
with skin tanned until it looked like 
wrapping-paper, and two keen eyes, un- 
expectedly blue. “It’s Docther Emery 
I’m hopin’ they’re sindin’. Himself will 
have no other.” 

“That same 


not 
ex- 


remembered 
told us in one 


comes, 


the bist rieom- 
mindation for not bein’ afther havin’ 
him av we were spakin’ iv Maloney, 
which, praise be, we’re not,” put in Mrs. 
Maloney, gloomily. 

“P’raps it’s Docther Adams that ‘ll 
come,” said the other woman, the languor 
of whose appearance was increased by 
what had originally been a white plume 
in her battered black hat. What its 
former career had been there was no way 
to guess, but at some time the feather 
had lost most of its plumules, all of its 
eurl, and retained only its inclination 
to droop. “It’s a kind man is Docther 
Adams,” she went on, sentimentally. 
“Whin I was that bad he tuk me hand 
in his and said, ‘ Me poor che-yild!’ And 
he said it rale tinder—” 

Of course you couldn’t help looking 
at her when she said this and—real- 
ly there wasn’t anything in her face 
to show that she hadn’t been born sixty- 
five. I caught Mrs. Maloney’s eye, and 
she let herself smile. 

“Ye’d betther ta-ak off ye’re hat,” she 
said to me, evidently liking me better 
since we had exchanged confidences 
about her friend. “’Twud ta-ak some- 
thin’ more than callin’ me ‘ che-yild’ ”— 
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turning to the others—‘“to be charmin’ 
me at that moment. ’Tis few indayre- 
ments I’m satisfied wid thin. Whin a 
docther—and a man at that—that makes 
most of his money off the throubles of 
fool women the loikes of us--the Boord 
pays him av we don’t—comes in wid his, 
‘Well, now, Mrs. Maloney, how ar-re we 
gettin’ along—nicely, I see’—’tis a gra- 
ate wondher I’m not flingin’ the flat-iron 
at his smile whin it’s handy to use, seein’ 
I’ve on’y just put it down. And this 
wake’s ironin’ not yit done by that 
same token. Ye can ta-ak the ironin’- 
board aff that table, miss—” she called 
out to me, understanding perfectly that 
I was looking around for a surgical 
stand. I had come in my uniform so 
I could go right to work getting ready. 

“Tt’s a woman docther that Mrs. Ma- 
loney wud be afther havin’,” put in the 
drooping woman, with fine satire. 

A gleam of wicked amusement shot 
across Mrs. Maloney’s imperturbable face. 

“Sure, Mrs. Rooney, the on’y kind of 
surgeon that I’d feel fri’ndly wid wud be 
the mother of twilve. Though how that 
poor sowl w’d iver get beyant the fir-rst 
page of the books docthers do be afther 
havin’ to study is more than I can see. 
But since ’tis a man, the laste he can 
do*is to look sad enough to suit me 
feelin’s and not come in rubbin’ his 
hands and lookin’ as happy as if ’twas 
an afthernoon tay that I’d been afther 
sindin’ him a car-rd for—by a futman. 
No, ’tis not Docther Adams that I’m 
earin’ for—” 

“TI believe Doctor Dietrich is to have 
charge of the case.” I felt that it was 
really time that I should come forward. 
As I spoke I began taking some bottles 
out of the bag—Densmore always sends 
a surgical outfit in such cases. Mrs. 
Maloney turned with difficulty and re- 
garded the various bottles with an ex- 
perienced eve. 

Mrs. Rooney faintly rallied herself. 
You could see she was one of the women 
who keep up an argument forever. But 
a shiver ran over Mrs. Maloney’s body 
in its dingy brown calico wrapper. I 
glanced at her face. 

“T think the patient would be better 
alone with me now,” I said. 

Mrs. Rooney leaned back in her chair, 
limply but with determination. 


“Will you please telephone for thy 
doctor?” I went on, looking peacefull, 
at her—‘the drug-store at the corne: 
will do.” 

She still sat in her chair. Then | 
picked up her shawl, and stood, waiting 
for her to put it on. With a final flut 
ter of meek defiance she stood. 

As the two women left the room, Mrs 
Rooney breathing a distrustful sigh, th 
patient turned to me. She looked at m 
a minute, then she nodded her head. 

“Mary Rooney niver before was fright 
ened off widout havin’ her say,” she said 
“Ye don’t look as if ye were a wake ou! 
of short dresses. Yit I’m thinkin’ ye’! 
do.” But she didn’t know how easy it i 
to get the right tone after you have had 
a few days’ practice in the Free Ward. 

“Ts there anything in the matter « 
baby clothes that you would like to hav 
me attend to for you?” I asked. Ther 
as a flush that was not from pain cam 
to her face: “Something you have not 
had time to attend to? I can send t 
Densmore; they always have more than 
they can use.” 

Mrs. Maloney smiled—before I left 
her I found out that the smile was her 
characteristic one; there was some bit 
terness in it, and a sort of tolerant 
amusement at the queerness of things. 

“No, thank ye, miss.” She had said 
so much when she stopped, gripped th« 
arms of her chair, and breathed hard 
“T have enough ”—her voice was almost 
natural—* of that kind—enough to kape 
the poor little sowl that’s comin’ war-rm 
—though ’tis not much can be said for 
the looks of ’em. I'll get ’em.” She 
tried to rise, but I stopped her. 

“Tell me where they are, Mrs. Ma- 
loney; I’m here to wait on you, you 
know.” And when I found the poor lit- 
tle pile, something—perhaps it was the 
way I handled them, for the coarse un- 
lovely things made me think of other 
little gowns I had seen—made Mrs. Ma- 
loney think she could tell me things. 

“ Whin TI was expectin’ Eileen ”—she 
didn’t look at me at all, but kept her eyes 
on her hands as if she wanted to fix in 
her memory how it looked to see them 
idle—“ she woes my fir-rst—I made some 
ra-al neat bits of clothes, wid cambric 
and feather-stitchin’ and ra-al flannen 
*stid of canton-flannen. But there was 
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an thing that I wanted—” She stopped 
i gave a guip. “I said to Maloney— 
as young and tinder I was in thim 
vs. and I thought himself might care 
+t the little wan had on whin we tuk 
the praste—the more fool I. I 
‘Tim, says I, ‘I'd loike to have 

e ra-al fine embrydery beadin’ for 
» of the little dhresses, the kind they 
e in the stores on F Street, and run 
e ribbons in it’—for biue was the 
r that wint wid me eyes and hair 
n I wor a young thing—’twas what 
wore the day I fir-rst saw Tim—and 
felt sure “*twud be the same wid the 
I was waitin’ for. But Maloney 
give a laugh, little carin’, and he said 
ot ugly at that time; he wasn’t but 

-t ma-akin’ little of what I wanted— 

ll get it if I ean remimber not to f’r- 
get it” he said. ‘ But it’s quare av ye 
can’t find somethin’ at Schlosser’s that’s 
vood enough f’r y’rsilf and y’r childer.’ 
And that bein’ Saturda’ he spint most 
of his pay before he got home, and 

st some, and ’twas nothin’ but a fifty- 
cent piece in his pocket to go the wake 
on. So I got somethin’ at Schlosser’s.” 
She paused. “ And the nixt toime- 

“Did you get it the next time?” I 
asked. You eouldn’t help hoping she 
had. For I remember how darling the 
little things Evelyn made were. Why, 
even Evelyn enjoyed sewing on them, 
and she was eross enough about it most 
of the time. 

“The nixt toime,” she said, shortly 

“and ’twere little Tim that toime 
[ had to pay for the bits of clothes my- 
self out of the washin’ money. And there 
vas no beadin’ that toime—nor since. 
And, annyway, there’s niver been a gurl 
sinee—so what diff'rence does it make?” 
she added, with a sort of a laugh. 

We neither of us said anything for a 
minute, but I began to take her hair 
down and brush it—and you know it 
does make you feel better to have your 
hair brushed. 

“ But somehow I feel as if this wan 
wd be a gurl,” she said, suddenly. 

And then I had an inspiration. I 
looked at the clock and thought a minute. 
There might be time enough. 

“Mrs. Maloney ”—still there wouldn’t 
be a moment to lose—*“ could one of your 
children take a note up-town for me?” 
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“Sure, little Tim will ta-ak it.” She 
let her head fall back wearily. “ He’s 
got the most sinse of anny av thim. 
They’re in there.” She motioned to the 
inner room. I had thought they must 
be in there; all sorts of noises had been 
coming through the closed doors. “ It’s 
Saturda’ and a rainy day, so they’ve had 
to stay in the house, and—ye’d bist shut 
the dure as soon as ye’ve spoken—av 
ye’re wise.” 

I shut it behind me quickly, so the 
noise wouldn’t disturb the patient—and, 
honestly, I felt almost frightened for a 
minute, the children looked so wild. The 
room Mrs. Maloney was in was poor 
enough, thongh it looked positively 
surgically chean, and it’s a relief when 
people don’t have the room they are 
going to be sick in cluttered up with 
things you have to put away in bureau 
drawers, and hangings that you hve to 
take down. But this—! 

It was the kitchen. A thick-set little 
girl, Eileen, of course, was trying to 
wash some dishes in a sink at the far- 
ther end. But she had to stop two or 
three times while I was looking at them 
to pull the smaller of two boys, who were 
pounding each other, from under. The 
rest of the time she was shouting com- 
mands at the other three which none 
of them heard. Another size of boy was 
marching up and down the room, blow- 
ing a piercing whistle and pounding as 
much with his heels as he conveniently 
could. A little chap of about three, who 
ought to have been in dresses but was in 
very bunchy trousers, was smearing 
bread and molasses over every inch of 
his face and most of his hair—not that 
it made much difference; the instant the 
food was dried you couldn’t tell it from 
the other dirt. The only tranquil crea- 
ture in the room was a dear little mite 
who was trying to put a battered doll 
to sleep under the kitchen table. Even 
if it-was going to grow up to be a noisy, 
quarrelsome boy, it was a cuddly baby 
thing at that moment. 

T_was confused for a minute by the 
noise. But no one who has been near 
the nursery at Densmore when it is near 
feeding-time could be daunted by mere 
infant Maloneys. I have ‘often thought 
that if some one could orchestrate the 
swelling chorus that rises at that time, 
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it would be an entirely original motif. 
The plaintive, flute-like lamentations of 
one or two babies rise and fall; others 
join in; they merge into an orchestral 
storm in which the eternal hunger of the 
race finds expression, with a secondary 
theme of despair at frustrated hopes. 
It’s a marvel to me that Strauss or some 
other composer who is looking for new 
sensations to express in music, doesn’t 
itilize this. 

But just at this time I remembered 
Miss Sheldon’s instructions: 

“When there is apparently more for 
your one pair of hands to do than four 
pairs of hands could successfully accom- 
plish—which is the usual dilemma of the 
trained nurse—take a quiet five minutes 
and make an elaborate diagram of the 
situation. You will find it time saved.” 
So I diagrammed the Maloneys. 

As a result, Tim arose from his seat 
on his brother’s chest and started on his 
way to Sixteenth Street with a note 
from me to mother. Eileen was telling 
one of the two fighting boys what to do 
to elean up the room; the next one was 
washing some of the molasses and other 
things from the face of the next one. 
And the baby, who had fallen asleep 
while the doll still stared with open eyes, 
I carried off myself to put to bed in an 
upper room. 

When Eileen had shown me where 
things were and I had made a good strong 
cup of coffee for the patient—for Eileen 
said she had eaten nothing that day, and 
it was then almost noon—I went to Mrs. 
Maloney again. When she saw me com- 
ing with the cup and saucer, milk and 
sugar, on a big plate—for I couldn’t find 
a tray—I think her eyes filled with tears. 
She drank it without a word. But when 
I got her ready, waiting on her in the 
way you learn to do in training, pleasant 
and yet entirely impersonal, she burst out: 

“Sure, the angels must be expectin’ 
me this time, alanna, and that’s why 
they sint wan of thimsilves here to get 
me in a good humor wid ’em.” There 
was the sly intention of Irish blarney in 
her eye; but the restfulness with which 
she settled back when T had finished her 
made me feel that she really meant some 
of it. “’Tis niver before the saints have 
throubled thimsilves, and they’ve had 
sivin chances at it. 


“Av we c’d on’y dhress thim right. 
in little soft dhresses loike I’ve seen j) 
the par-rks, wid small edgin’ of lace and 
foine embrydery beadin’ wid the pales: 
blue ribbon run through it—the colo; 
that wint wid me eyes and hair whin ” 
her voice was cut off short, and shy 
bowed her head and twisted her show]- 
ders with the effort of restraint—* w] 

I was a gurl,” she went on, but her voice 
had become dry, choked. “I’ve heerd 
some of the Boord visitors talkin’ about 
us. ‘You needn’t worry,’ said wan 
thim to a young lady that was mor 
loike yez. ‘They wouldn’t know a thing 
that was in good taste when they saw it.’ ” 
She got up and began pacing the roo) 
up and down. 

I was becoming nervous. I wished 
rather feverishly that the doctor would 
come—or little Tim—but perhaps Eilee: 
could run out and telephone. It was on 
thing to have a case at Densmore with 
the whole hospital system to fall back 
on, but here—! Perhaps it would hav 
been better not to have been so mag- 
nificent about sending the women awa) 
Mrs. Rooney, of course, was hopeless 
but the other one might have been 
some help—in case. Was Doctor Dietric! 
fussy, I wondered. I had never nursed 
for him before. My hands were begi: 
ning to shake a little as I took out a 
record chart and wrote Mrs. Maloney’s 
name at the head of it. 

“Date? October. What day of the 
month is it, Mrs. Maloney?” I asked. 

The door creaked again, and in canv 
Doctor Dietrich and little Tim together 

I had never spoken to Doctor Dietric! 
I never care to know the doctors socially: 
that seems to me to be mixing up tw 
irreconcilable things; and it is easier 
to be impersonal with a man whom you 
wouldn’t recognize on the street—som« 
of the girls at the hospital thought | 
was so silly about this. But I did want 
to take Doctor Dietrich aside and wan 
him not to look pleasant or rub his hands 
or do anything to give Mrs. Maloney th 
impression that he thought he had r 
ceived, by a footman, a card for an after 
noon tea. But there was no need t 
worry. The surgeon made his entranc 
with a strictly business-like attention t 
work. He favored both Mrs. Maloney 
and myself with a curt inclination of 
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head, which was returned by Mrs. 
faloney with a scowl of dark defiance. 
\While he was taking off his coat and 


making a hurried serutiny of my ar- 


ecments, the patient whispered to me, 
utire satisfaction: 

‘He’s not one of the kind that ’l1l 
ld me hand and say, ‘ Me poor che- 
’ I hurriedly assured her that I 
ie@ht she had nothing on that score to 
The doctor unconsciously confirmed 
promise when, after giving me a few 

rse instructions, he sat down with a 

ed and detached expression. 

It was then that I found the moment 

imwrap the wicker hamper that Tim 
had shyly given me before he made his 
cape. They were lying on the scented 

d padded lining, the dainty and ex- 

isitely simple little garments that 
\unt Mary had given to me, saying, 
ith the tears running down her face: 

Do please get them out of the way; 
vive them to some one—any one. I don’t 
are to think of what might happen 

Evelyn should see them when she 

mes home.” 

[ turned them over hurriedly—soft 
little slips, French embroidered frocks, 
ilky flannels with graceful, slender lines 
f shining embroidery—oh, the darling, 
funny baby shirts, fashioned as softly 
as if a mother had woven every one! 
Yes, there it was, the only trace of color 
in the whiteness, the little dress of soft, 
sheer ecambrie with “ foine embrydery 
beadin’ wid de palest blue ribbon run 
through it!” 

Mrs. Maloney had sunk down into her 
chair, crouched forward, hopeless eyes 
fixed in front of her, in a paralysis of 
dull submission. When I spoke she gave 
an uninterested glance over her shoulder. 

“Here are some little things, Mrs. 
Maloney,” I said, gently, “sent by a 
woman who was not as fortunate as you, 
for her little baby never lived.” 

Still she looked with glazed, uninter- 
ested eyes as I shook out the fragrant 
folds of each small garment. Then: 

“Holy Mary! ’tis the darlin’ av a 
dhress I dramed about. Sure, miss—” 
She tried to say more, but her voice 
caught in her throat. I myself found 
little to say while we looked over the 
little clothes together. I found her joy 

silencing. 
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I roused myself to see Mrs. Maloney 
again at her dogged walk up and down 
the room. Then I saw that she had, 
clasped tight in her hands, the dainty 
frock with the blue ribbons. When her 
lips relaxed, her smile was so full of a 
worn tenderness that I felt wonder, al 
most awe. 

Still the doctor sat in his chair, im- 
passive, impersonal, and we three waited. 

Like vagrant wisps of mist came recol 
lections of the time when I was night 
superintendent of Ward B. One night 
four mothers were swept onward to their 
test. One—a Free Ward patient I re- 
member—was so heroic that she made 
even the hospital people, used alike to 
heroism and cowardice, wonder; one, in 
the highest-priced room at Densmore, 
was proudly still. What kind of women 
will it make of us, I wonder, crude girls, 
to be so eallously near to the moments 
that break men’s souls, and be outside 
of it all! 

The creak of Mrs. Maloney’s door 
brought me back to the present mo 
ment. A head was thrust into the room. 
I had not a moment’s doubt that it 
was Maloney. 

Maloney was red and bloated and blear- 
eyed. The shoulders that cautiously fol- 
lowed the head were heavy. They had 
onee been powerful, but muscle had de- 
generated into fat. The moist unsteadi- 
ness of his eves would have told where 
he had spent the morning, even did not 
a rank odor float past him into the room. 
With a grimace of silly ill-humor he 
turned to creep out again. But his eye 
caught the heap of fine and dainty 
clothing. I could see the thought that 
there was something salable leap to his 
whiskey-sodden brain. 

A low moan from Mrs. Maloney 
brought the impassive doctor alertly to 
his feet, and I hurried to her side. Not 
so quickly but that I saw Maloney lurch 
toward the clothing. His wife saw 
it, too. 

A minute had passed and we three re- 
laxed, the doctor impassive, but with a 
suggestion of resourcefulness in his wait- 
ing. There would be a moment, and I 
took it. 

Just outside the door T found Maloney 
fumbling with paper and string. I put 
one hand on the untidy bundle. 
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‘You will give me this.” There is a 
certain tone which we all unconsciously 
ised at Densmore in controlling alco- 
holies. 

Maloney had, for all his blotchy degra- 
dation, a queer suggestion of Celtic 
auntiness. He pulled tipsily away 
from me. 

“ Do noshin’ of the sort, mish.” His 
voice had a wet huskiness, as if his vocal 
cords were swimming in a bath of beer. 

“Tl report you to the police.” I was 
breathing hard—I had so little time. 

“ Polishe be dam—saving your pres- 
ence, miss.” He pulled off his cap with 
an absurd recollection of jocose gallantry. 

“ Your poor wife,” I said, emotionally, 
hoping that I might tap the sentimental 
vein that follows the quarrelsome with 
some alcoholics. “She is so ill, and she 
will be so terribly disappointed.” 

He blew his nose to mark the tender- 
ness of his sympathy. But he changed 
the bundle to the hand farther away from 
me, and sidled out of reach. I followed 
him and put my hand on his sleeve. 

“Tl report you to the Board, and 
vou'll never get help from them again, 
even in the coldest winter, with all work 
shutting down.” But he was drunk 
enough to be grandly careless. 

“Don’t care.” He waved help away. 
“ Don’ need work. Got a lotthrey ticket.” 
Then, when I tried to pull the package 
from him, he became ugly. 

‘Shee here, don’ wan’-hur-rt a purty 
gur-rl—but—” He made a threatening 
gesture, 

I couldn’t stay. I was at the end of 
my resources. An idea came to me. I[ 
spoke to him impressively. 

‘] will have you taken up to Judge 
Spencer for not supporting your family. 
And I will tell him to send you to the 
Cure—I know Judge Spencer—oh, I 
have ever so much influence. And they 
will give you a treatment that will make 
you very sick when you taste whiskey. 
And you will never be able to drink 
whiskey or gin or brandy or even beer 
again without being very sick. The Cure 
will spoil the taste of whiskey for you 
forever.” 

This time he was moved. 

“ Spoil the taste av the cratur, is ut?” 
he whispered. “What w’d I be livin’ 
for then? Lose the taste av ut?” His 


lips moved noiselessly, framing words 
distress. He stood, evidently trying 
picture to himself a world with his on 
joy shut out. At the end of his cop- 
sidering he turned and unsteadily fled. 
leaving the spoils in my hand. 


There is, in the life of every mother, 
one moment when she is beautiful. N 
matter how harsh her features, how eruc: 
or dry her tints, for a fleeting insta 
the jarring elements are fused into ha: 
mony, for she is at rest. It is a har 
won rest; it lingers, pulsating, while s| 
knows that she has tasted fruition. Th 
the great machine that grinds out tly 
universe passes on its creaking, groani! 
progress; the wheel smites her as 
passes, and she is bruised. But she has 
known rest, she alone of earth’s strug 
gling millions. The memory of it abides 
with her. It brings her visions of etern: 
harmonies, when the jarring elements 
her life shall have become fused, not for 
an instant, but for all time. So I had 
interpreted the soft radiance I had seen 
linger in the midst of sordidness on ma 
a mother’s face. That was what was i 
Mrs. Maloney’s eyes when I put the warn 
little bundle into her arms. 

“Oh, the darlin’!” she said, weakly 
“?Tis the little dhress wid the embryder 
and the blue ribbons that ye’ve put o1 
her—I knew ye wud. “T'was the blu 
that wint wid me eyes and hair—wud 
ye belave it—whin I wor a young thing 
*T will loike be her color, too.” 

She put her wrenched arms around 
the baby and fondled it softly with th 
torn hands. 


It was the January after the time that 
Doctor Dietrich had packed up his instru 
ments and put on his coat; three month: 
from the day that he and Mrs. Malone, 
had parted with mutual, unexpressed 
esteem. It was my Sunday afternoon of! 
duty and I had been walking throug! 
the Mall. When I had passed the quee: 
jumble of buildings that make up th: 
Agricultural Department, my feet in 
sensibly carried me east—for I was think 
ing. When I was actually not far fron 
the street in which the Maloneys lived 
I suddenly realized that I wanted to se 


Mrs. Maloney—and the baby even more. 
When I was within sight of the house. 
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| saw many of the neighborhood women 
vere passing in and out. I recognized 
\rs. Rooney, even without the whitish 
feather in her hat. She was just going 
jown the steps. Then I saw that there 
yas crape on the door. 

It was startling. 

“Poor woman!” I thought. “She 

ist have been strong than she 
There was a real pang in the 


less 
seemed.” 
thought. 

In the front room where I had first 
seen Mrs. Maloney there was a group 
f neighbors that made the small place 
seem crowded. They were gathered about 
omething long and dark, with tapers at 
the head and foot. With a shudder I 
passed through. 

In the little kitchen sat Mrs. Maloney! 
| drew a long breath and counted the 
children. There were six, and one of 
Mrs. Maloney’s substantial feet was on 
the rocker of the cradle. Then it was 
nly Maloney, after all! 

The children, in various attitudes of 
liscomfort and forced quiet, were in 
black, each one in new, stiff, sooty, creak- 
ing, oppressively new and_ respectable 
black. Mrs. Maloney advanced to meet 
me, a large, beautifully laundered hand- 
kerchief at her eyes. 

“Tis the pa-apers must have towld 
vez.” 

“We had an adverti-isement in the 
pa-aper!”? chimed in as many young Ma- 
loneys as could enunciate, in a _ pride- 
ful chorus. 

The widow held out a large, capable 
hand. 

“Will yez come in and see himself?’ 
with ceremony. 

She led the way, followed by myself 
and all the mourning band, all save the 
occupant of the cradle, the creaking of 
the various sizes of new shoes _ pro- 
ducing a marching chorus that sang 
of prosperity. 

In the other room a different group of 
neighbors made way with decorum that 
we might find place beside the casket. 
Mrs. Maloney gazed at her husband with 
an inserutable countenance, the young 
Maloneys with impassive faces. 

“*T was a foine lad ye wor, Tim,” the 
widow spoke at length. The audience 
sighed respectfully. “There wor no 
foiner wan in th’ auld counthry.” She 
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“He wor that handsome 
that all the gurls wor daft about him- 
it’s the happy days those were!” 

I am an impressionable being, and I 
felt my eyes fill with tears, the kind that 
embarrass you because they are too large 
to wink away. 

“ After all, deathless,” I 
thought, in my sentimental girl’s soul. 
“In spite of neglect, abuse, she re- 
members.” 

But the widow continued: 

“Ah, ye raskil!” She was shaking 
her fist. “I fooled yez at the last. 
Niver give me a cint, wudn’t yez? Niver 
give me even a ribbon, wudn’t yez? 
Well, ve did and niver knew it. I had 
ye’re loife insured. And on’y wan year 
ago, praise be.” 

Each member of the company tried 
in her own way to look as if this were 
the usual valedictory. The only one en- 
tirely unembarrassed was the widow. 
She thoughtfully pulled down her belt 
in front. And that called attention to 
the fact that Mrs. Maloney had de- 
veloped a waist. Her mourning was be- 


turned to me. 


love is 


coming, her large face was rosy; in the 
blue Irish eyes was 


—something that had 
not been there before. 

“Yes, Tim wor a handsome lad,” she 
repeated, meditatively, while the detach- 
ment of neighbors filed out. ‘“ A foine 
lar-rge man—TI niver loiked thim shmall. 
He wor a bit loike Policeman Brady,” 
she said, slowly—‘ him that lost 
woife last Novimber.” 

“Tt’s good you have the children,” I 
said, stupidly, since it was evident some- 
thing must be said. 

“Yes,” she said, “and boys too—and 
only two gurls to look out for—as Brady 
says. He says mine are such foine lads— 
he likes boys, does Brady—most of his 
are gurls. And he’s koind to thim, is 
3rady.” She turned her speculative gaze 
on me. Then I knew what had 
into her eyes. It was the watchful ex- 
pectaney of the mating female. 

I followed her into the kitchen in 
silence. 

“Don’t ye want to see the baby?’ she 
asked. And when I had politely acqui- 
eseed she lifted the little thing out of 
the cradle. Such a darling baby, pink 
and dimpled, blue-eyed and euddly, and 
erowing with such endearing explosive- 
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come 
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ness. She wore the little frock that had 
been made for Evelyn’s’ baby. But 
through the beading were run ribbons of 
lustreless black! 

“T hated to ta-ak out the blue ribbons,” 
said Mrs. Maloney, her chin on the little 
head. “She wor that swate in ’em— 
I knew she wud be that. “Twas the 
color that wint wid me eyes and hair 


—lie—on the dear little baby. You 
But I stopped; it was absurd to ha 
any feeling. 


Mrs. Maloney was silent for a minut 


fingering the crisp black folds of }y 


gown. Then the blue eyes filled w 
tears, and the something that had co; 
into them was washed away. Th 
might have been the baby’s own. 


p 


whin I wor a young thing. ’Tis Brady “She’s the only wan av us all th 


a blue calico dhress I has a right to th’ black.” She made 


had two years ago—wud ye belave it?” part of her sorrow as simply as a chi 
This was too much. All the too keen would have done. “TI can kape her fr 

sympathy I had felt for her, the number knowin’ what he wor. Och—to thi 

of times during the intervening months av ut”—she was sobbing—* the 

that the thought of the baby and the lit- wan av all our childer that’s a rig 

the poor torn hands had to mourn!” 

brought the tears to my eyes, turned to 

anger and went into my tone as I said: After all, I never did tell Mr. K 
‘I think it is shameful to put this about nursing Mrs. Maloney. 


Sunlight 
BY JOSEPH RUSSELL TAYLOR 


OW long is it since we have lain 

In the sunlight sheer and plain? 
Sylvia child, come catch your roses 
In your cheeks again! 
Why have wé dwelt so long in the shade 
Pallid creatures and afraid? 
Summer is- old; we'll keep the best; 
And now the day is in the west, 
We'll lie in the grecn lap of earth 
And take no thought of grief or mirth. 
And you, white dress and golden hair, 
And bare brown arms, and brown legs bare, 
And vivid dark-eyed laughing face, 
Child, we miss a winter grace; 
Child, we all of us are fain 
Of color once was in the grain; 
grown little gipsy, catch your roses 
In your cheeks again! 
And take us, make us new, each one, 
Giver of good red blood, old sun! 
Shine through and through and through us, give 
Sweet bodies to us, fit to live 
And love in, free of pain and stain— 
Children should not ask in vain! 
And bring the old sweet dusky roses 
To Sylvia’s cheeks again! 
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Barga 


BY MARY 


HEATON 


VORSE 


ETCHINGS BY B. J. O. NORDFELDT 


S I look back on it I see Barga 
A as a series of pictures very pleas- 
ing to the eye, and also there come 
me isolated scenes in which we and 
ur friends of Barga were both actors 
and spectators; and as there is no logical 
equence to them, I must give them one 
after another in the hope that they 
will group themselves before you in some 
such harmonious pattern as they appear 
to me, 

As railway trains go in Italy, Barga 
is a long, weary way from anywhere. 
There are changes of ears, and long 
halts by small wayside stations; for the 
trains come rambling up apparently just 
when they have a mind to. Finally a 
side road climbs into the Apennines and 
leaves you at a resort frequented by Ital- 
ians in the summer—after that you have 
a two hours’ pull up-hill by diligenza. 


Next for a picture of Barga, the town. 
It sits high on the top of its hill, still 


partially surrounded by its walls, the 
houses mounting higher and ever higher 
to the crowning point of its cathedral. 
An aggressively placed town—Barga— 
sitting on the top of its hill and snap- 
ping its fingers at the enemy of the 
plains, and jeering at them to come up 
and take it—which they occasionally did. 

There is only one street in the town 
wide enough to admit a horse and cart, 
and even then you should take a tactful 
moment for passing through the thor- 
oughfare, called the street of the Twenty- 
second of September. This main street 
is only nine feet wide, and should traf- 
fic become congested to the extent of a 
cart coming and one going at the same 
time through the town, I cannot tell what 
would happen, for all the other streets 
in Barga are so steep that when you 
stand at the foot and look up you realize 
that they are only navigable by chamois, 
and when you stand at the top and look 
down you feel it would be simpler to 
dive off than to try and make the peril- 


ous deseent. 


So you can see that no 
horse and cart of wisdom would try to 
leave the highroad, even if it could, 
which in most of the town it would not 
be able to do, as the average street is 
only wide enough to allow a vehicle of 
about the size of a baby-carriage to pass. 
In well - regulated the streets 
climb up-hill in a leisurely fashion, 
taking good care to go slowly enough 
not to get out of breath during the 
ascent, but when the town of Barga 
was in the making and a street saw an 
angle of forty-five degrees ahead of it, 
it ran straight up, and, if lucky, never 
stopped until it reached the top, where 
the cathedral is. Some of the little 
streets did not get a good enough start 
and slipped back and made queer turns 
before they finally landed at their desti- 
nation, or ran inte some stronger street 
that already knew the way to the ca- 
thedral. Even beyond the picturesque- 
of the town it is the audacious 
angle on which streets and houses are 
built that arrests your imagination; just 
as you are beginning to get a little 
used to this and take its strangeness for 
granted, some new detail crops up which 
rings it home fresh to your mind. As, 
for instance, getting to your garden by 
going ont of the third story window; 
or, again, being taken out through the 
cellarway to attain a garden, which you 
must do according as the house to which 
the garden belongs is climbing up the 
hill or down it. 

From all about Barga the land drops 
away sheer. There is a succession of 
steep and rugged hills mounting ever 
higher and higher to snow-covered moun- 
tains, around whose heads little wander- 
ing storms are forever making purple 
shadows as they play hide-and-seek. 
As far as you can look, little towns crest 
the hills, many of them still raising war- 
like towers to the sky. As far as you 
may walk you will come on a tiny house 


towns 


ness 
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in a forgotten corner with its vine- 
yard around it; and as the town of 
Barga adorns itself with flowers on 
window ledges and flowers in gardens, so 
the rough country adorns itself with a 
multitude of wild flowers. Rugged and 
wild it is in its broad outlines and in 
its details charmingly diverse. 

The people who first conceived a town 
where Barga now stands must have been 
imaginative and daring, and so their 
descendants have continued until this 
day in the little things of life as well 
as in the more important. But one can 
better explain what one means in in- 
dividual instances than in windy gen- 
eralities. With this end in view I can 
best illustrate the fearless temper of the 
Barghese by the story of the shampoo. 

Of course no one but a mad Amer- 
ican would try to get shampooed in an 
Italian hill town two hours by diligenza 
from the railway; but we Anglo-Saxons 
are apt to imagine in our pride that the 
habits of all races are similar to our 
own, and so one of us asked in a casual, 
every-day tone that the hair-dresser be 
sent for for this purpose. In a tone 
every bit as casual the capable padrone 
of the “ Libano” replied: 

“Now Estera shall go and search one 
for you suddenly.” 

Estera returned presently, announcing 
that while the hair-dresser unfortunately 
could not come at this hour, being oc- 
cupied in shaving and hair-cutting the 
drawing - master, he would send _ his 
younger brother. We were ‘suspicious 
of younger brothers of hair-dressers for 
an important task like this. 

“But,” Estera argued, “this younger 
brother is very clever—multo bravo. 
Moreover, an older brother has also come 
to see that the bimbo does all that 
should be done. Do not doubt,” she add- 
ed, consolingly, “ signora, this bimbo has 
shaved the faces of men ever since he 
can remember!” 

Accordingly there were introduced into 
our presence Bimbo and the superintend- 
ing older brother, Sylvio by name. 

“ Are you also a hair-dresser?” we in- 
quired. 

“No,” Sylvio admitted. “ But I have 
come to see that my brother does all he 
should. Courage!” I heard him say un- 
der his breath to the Bimbo. 


The Bimbo stood before us, a pict 
of cherubic embarrassment, a ta 
straight lad of the beautiful Bargh 
type, between fifteen and sixteen. It wa 
plain he had come to do or die. It 
perhaps an Anglo-Saxon brutality + 
have asked him: 

“Have you ever before shampooed 
lady ?” 

“No,” he confessed. “In Barga lad 
wash their own heads; but,” he add 
brightening, “I have shaved many, ma 
gentlemen.” 

It was here that it began to dawn up 
us that there was about to occur the fir 
shampoo that had ever been given 
Barga. Together the two lads went a: 
fetched hot water, together they rubb: 
soap—it was a good shaving-soap—up 
the head of the victim; together th 
dried her hair—they performed this u 
accustomed task with a dauntless courag 
that was only equalled by their e1 
barrassment. One could feel the hand 
of Bimbo trembling. Now and aga 
the older brother would murmur word 
of kindness and cheer him to the tas 
When all was over: 

“Permesso, signora,” said Sylvi 
“The bimbo will clean things away. It 
is time I return to my work—I am a 
blacksmith,” he added, simply. 

[ think you will admit that in no 
northern country would one have found 
a blacksmith brave enough to undertak 
the shampooing of a lady’s hair, not even 
to be a support to his little frightened 
brother, not even to maintain the ton 
sorial honor of the family. 

It is the little things in life, after all, 
that show the fibre of a man, and tlh 
every-day people one meets which bh 
tray the temper of the race; so from 
Bimbo, and Sylvio the blacksmith, and 
the first shampoo, one may maintain 
one’s argument that the Barghese are 
brave men, enterprising and dauntless in 
the face of new adventure, and with 
that adaptable temperament which laughs 
at precedent. 


It was not in Barga, however, but 
in San Michelogna that we made our 
first discovery of what sort of stuff the 
Barghese are made. San Michelogna 
is a good two hours’ pull above Barga. 
No road leads there, only a paved salita, 
but yet enough marked for a donkey to 
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make his way over it. If Barga is war 
like in appearance, San Michelogna is 

fortress entrenched. Remnants of thi 
towers which fortified th walls still 
stand; you ean still trace the vast court- 
yard of the old ecastello, and in San 
Michelogna, also, vou may taste the emo- 
tion so dear to Westerners (whose coun- 


try is of yesterday, whose houses ar 


flimsy wooden things) of hearing th 


heart of the old world beating. Except 
+] 


iat there is no more need for walls and 
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me t is how remarkably 


used to be of killing one 


that to get out of the Vay 


to scramble up to the top 


lofty that snow lies deep in 


like streets until late in the 
Next door to April as it 
was, piles of snow still lay 
il the eastello court, a 
space vast enough to hav 
served as a tourney- 
ground. We stood there 
reflecting how far removed 
in time we were from the 
world in which we lived 
(only a few vears befor 
the walls had been no pic- 
turesque ruin for the stray 
tourist to gape over, but 
dire realities). So whik 
we pondered over the old 
worldliness of it, some one 
threw an absent - minded 
snowball, and it was as if 
that snowball had been the 
signal for Barga to come 
forth and show what it 
really was, for a voice be 
hind said, in the idiom 
of our own land 
T’row an ide r one 
trow anudder one—aw! 
ttrow an in-curve!” 
The accent was Amer 
ican, but the intonation 
caressing|y Italian Wi 


alight at the beautiful spectacle 
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piteously, for he was young to this world 
and the ruggedness of salitas, and the 
ld woman would plead with him as with 
a fractious child, “ Su’, su’ picctno, su’, 
and coax his fat legs into action again. 
People as they passed us wished us 
Felice Sera the old orld closed in 
on us again. But not for long. That 
night, after climbing difficult streets, a 
sudden turn brought us on the warm 
windows of the caté. The fat padrone 
made us welcome, brought us coffee, and 
asked what game we chose to play, and 
on finding that Italian cards are differ- 
ent trom thos ve knew, instructed us 


n which, instead of 


in the artless game 
signalling in clumsy and abstruse ways, 
one shrugs a shoulder or jerks a sig- 
nificant thumb to indicate to one’s partner 
what card one has. Others in the café 


gathered around to give friendly adviec 











Then there joined us a man vere 


on the eld rly, a deep-chested pers 


with a tine head set on broad shoulde) 1e} 
Ile addressed us in these words: ne 
“Good evening, ladies and gentlen, Rob! 
1 hear you are Americans! Me too. ] Wo 
an American.” He opened a_ seri et 
looking wallet, from which he drew if vala 
stained and frayed. an aged citizensh dl, 
paper of th United States and spread it frie) 
before us on the table. ther 
‘Tm awful glad to meet Anx ricans, vay 
he went on. the 
It was here, I think, that we sh Eliz 
hands all around. ing 
‘I was in America an awful long this 
time—twenty year; twenty year ag 
keep a nice saloon on State Stre see, 
then my mother she got awful old, plai 
me and my wife we come back to B Sist 
ga to live. Barga and Chicago thev’) Eli: 
awful different, but B the 


ga’s all right too. 


like Barga?” Y 
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We assured him we di it 

“Fine country aroun Su 
Barga, awful differ 7 
from country round Ch agr 
ago. I guess Chicag bee 
‘hanged some since i po 
time. I read in papers arg 
ind my cousin he writes ga 
me. Fierce lots of buil bel 
ing goes on in Chiecag ly 
You seen the Lucea della an 
Robbias in Barga, down t Se) 
the i rati / You know, lis] 
Franciscan Brothers that act 
means. The y ve got a dit- kel 
ferent Della Robbia from idi 
in othe r Della Robbia Gl. 
anywhere; Florence, Pis- vay 
toia—no other place gotta ot] 
Della Robbia like that San dic 
raneeseco — he get, you fr 
know, the stigmata and we 
different kind of glaze. | of 
tell vou what we do. To- Ei 
morrow me and the draw- th 
ing-master that’s this wl 
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American; other accents we 
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English plae 
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café, speaking of far-off 


es and of the various trades 


that the Barghese men earried on. And 
why had they come home again? But 


the answer 
notony. TI 
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to this had a certain mo- 
ie old peopl it was that 
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was getting old;” or, “ My father wanted 


to come hon 
know: pre tt 
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ie: he got a little farm. you 
vy soon too old to work his 
as a matter of course. No 


matter how well you were doing, no mat- 
ter if you were half-way across the world, 
no matter how you cared for the land 
of your adoption—when your old people 
wanted you, vou came home to them. 
It was as simple as two and two, and it 
admitted of no argument. 

And as they talked to us, we had a 
new vision of our own country. We saw 
it not as a grinding, noisy place, as 
America so often appears to her own 
sons and daughters, but as they saw it 
a gay land, a young land, a good place 
to work in, a place full of hope and full 
r pr mise, and one that in their cases 
had kept the promises, too, they having 
n their breasts the same dauntless spirit 
that had led Sylvio and Bimbo tri- 
imphant through the perils and dif- 
ficulties of a shampoo. Yet strong as 
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ogna, was hungry for a sight of the 
people from “ Ilome.” 


When we wandered far off in the hills 


and stopped at a little cottage for a drink 


ot ater, Pietro must be called from 
the field so that his proud vife might 
hear him talk in English. Again when 


ve stopped to rest at anot he r far-off 


cottage after a difficult scramble up 


through chestnut groves, Oneita showed 
is the wav back to town, where she had 
to go with curds, tied in a handkerchief. 
This way led through a little smiling 
platea 1 on th hilltop. 

“These land is my father’s fields and 
my uncle’s; they belong to us. We do 


not work for a padrone I was born in 


America, and coming back, my peopl 
yn the 
vav she begged us to stop that she might 


could buy land,” she told us. 


display us proudly as Americans to her 
grandmother. Indeed, America has drair 
ed off so many of the working-me1 
of Barga, or has returned them rich 


work no more for a padrone, that, as « 


Chicago friend explained: 

“We haven't men enough in Barg: 
to work our fields. They come to us fron 
the north ”—he waved his hand toward 
the mountains—* lean like rats; we send 
them back fat with our money.” 

We were in his house, where we had 
come to pay our respects to the old 
mother who had ealled him back from 
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Yet I think it was three little lads 
who showed us most plainly why the 
Barghese are such far-faring and ad- 
venturous people, and why it is that an 
hour comes when every man in Barga 
who can goes forth and seeks his fortune 
in the world. 

On a certain rainy night we sat in the 
Locanda della’ Stella, which is outside 
the Perta Macchiaia—the gate of the 
mountains—drying our feet over the em- 
bers of a big stone scaldino. On the 
other side sat the padrona listening to 
her husband tell stories of his adventures 
in foreign lands where he sold statuettes, 
telling herself, also, about her son in 
America who had just been back to do 
his military service; Zephyra sewed in 
a corner and cast shy glances at the 
telegraph-operator, and two little boys 
slept upon the wooden benches which ran 
near the wall. Then three lads of fif- 
teen, perhaps, added themselves to this 
party, and Zephyra arose and brought 
them bread and milk. Those boys, the 
padrone told us, had come from Lopia 
to drawing-school in the evening; three 


times a week they came. Now Lopia, a 
we knew, sits in a niche in the hills a 
hour’s hard climb from Barga. Ther 
is no road to it, only a steep and unce: 
tain salita. The night was very blac 

“ Many boys,” he told us, “ come doy 
from paest about here to our musi 
school and our drawing-school at night 
So you can see that if it is a matter 
course to tramp an hour or two in tl] 
blackness for a drawing-lesson after 
day’s work, it is no such hard matt 
to go out one day and make your for 
tune in distant parts of the world 
to find your way back again if y 
mother calls you. After all, as our (| 
eago friend says, “ Barga’s got lots 
things that Chicago ain’t,” and yet 
suppose the ery of all the young pe 
would be that of the little ten-year 
virl from Virginia. She had an ace 
as Southern as though her people forey 
had been raised South. 

“Do vou want to go back to America / 
I asked her. She raised he r brown ev 
to mine. 
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“T want to go Home,” she answered me. 


Night-Born 


BY JOHN B. TABB 


HE fairest blossom of the light 


Was nurtured 


in the womb of Night, 


An alien to the sun; 
And to her bosom must she need 
Reeall each love-selected seed, 
When blossom-time is done. 


And we—by baptism of sleep 

Her children—waken but to keep 
The memory of charms 

And promises, that ne’er too soon, 

Despite the blandishments of Noon, 
Restore us to her arms. 
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Sleepyhead 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


EHITABEL AMES’ one little, 
M tired, kind eye shut over the 
cradle. Bent nearly double with 


old age, with a lifetime of work and a 
pack of family eares still fastened se- 
curely to her shoulders by invisible 
ropes, she was an ugly figure in the 
lamplight. She touched the rocker of 
the cradle sleepily with her big slipper. 
It was the cradle in which she had rocked 
her son, brought into use again for 
David’s child. The child cried at her 
through the cradle slats. She opened her 
eye with difficulty and moved her foot 
faster and patted the quilt with her 
hand. David and his wife had gone 
to town. They were very often on the 
town road when they weren’t quarrel- 
ling at home. David’s father, in the 
room above, was peering childishly out 
of the window into the dark and the 
November rain to see why they did not 
come home sooner. She was anxious over 


their home-coming, but hid it. David's 
father did not know that lately a great 
wrong was close upon the house. The 


child, perhaps naturally enough, early 
showed the town tastes of its mother and 
father, and cried loudly when left behind 
in the farmhouse with old Mehitabel 
Ames, although she sought to comfort it 
for the lack of town. 

Trying very hard to keep awake, nev- 
ertheless her eye went shut again in 
the midst of the noise from the cradle. 
Always when her day’s tasks were 
ending at night she was such a sleepy- 
head, yet she had never been sleepy like 
this, before she had even set supper out 
on the table. She was much mortified 
at herself. 

She roused with a start, the cradle 
growing noisier. “ Don’t—ye—want—to 

hear—a_ story *hout bears?” she 
coaxed, heavily. She wondered why she 
was unusually sleepy to-night. She had 
not worked any harder than usual. She 
always worked very hard, tearing about 


briskly from one task to another. To- 
day had been her birthday, and she had 
cleaned up the lumber room. To begin 
with, on a birthday she used to light 
candles to celebrate her years, tipping 
prettily in short, white skirts above a 
frosted cake. To-day, in the lumber 
room, an ugly old woman—she had yet 
lighted candles in spirit, rejoicing that 
she was still strong and able to do so 
much work, and good for such a number 
of years to come. She had naturally a 
cheerful soul. She remembered now that 
she had felt a little extra stiff and slow 
when she moved the boxes and _ barrels 
about. But that was nothing. It was 
only the weather. 

The child threw its head wilfully and, 
under the circumstances of her poignant 
wish to sleep, brutally from side to side. 
She began to stagger cheerfully to and 
fro with a heavy body in her arms. 
Under the weight of sleep pressing down 
upon her, the objects in the room be 
gan to grow bigger—the cradle and the 
black cupboard, the chairs and the ta- 
ble and the cooking-stove swelled slowly 
to a prodigious size. She went care- 
fully in and out among her household 
things. Close at the stair door she called 
up something. 

“ Tt’s—lots—o’—fun—to wait—fur 
folks, pa!” 

“Air it?” the old man ealled back, 
( igerly. 

Ife depended on her very much, ever 
since there had suddenly stretched be- 
fore him, because of a clot on his innocent 
brain, instead of the farm and the town 
road, a strange, dark road. He would 
always have been groping about there 
despondently had it not been for her. 
Old Mehitabel Ames pointed out to him 
inns along the way, with lights in the 
windows and a roof for his head. 

As the erying did not stop, she started 
to sing a song, named “Good Night,” 
which she used to sing to David, putting 
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him to bed. In her sleepiness her mind 
wandered to the conviction that it must 
be bedtime. When David and his wife 
came in, letting in the rushing of the 
storm, she was walking about cautiously 
and muttering of stars, her eyes shut and 
the child screaming in her arms. 

rhe two had already been having words. 
David’s fair face was flushed, and Mary, 
dark and handsome in the finery of her 
sagging red velveteen dress and coat 
trimmed with cheap fur, was tossing her 
head. She took the child from the old 
woman. “ Goodness, ma!” she exclaimed, 
put out, “you're a droppin’ him!” She 
sat down grandly, throwing off her out- 
side things. He eried against the cold 
of her dress. She shook him beeause 
he was David’s child, looking up from 
under her dark brows at David. 

Mehitabel Ames stood rubbing her eye. 
It was not bedtime, after all. At once 
she detected how things stood with the 
two. They wer quarrelling, as she had 
feared. There was work before her. “I 

must put supper—on the—table,” she 
said, stupidly, in a sudden haste. “ I— 
*xpect—ve’re—hunegry.” She reached the 
stair door like an old drunken woman. 
Even her extreme perturbation could not 
make her any less sleepy. “ They’re here, 
pa!” she said, in a thick voice. 

She went tipsily between the stove and 
the table. She tried to hurry. She must 
divert David and Mary. To bring about 
peace in the household was one of her 
daily tasks. Lately it had become the 
most vital of all her day’s work. David’s 
anger, Mary driving it on, was changing 
to a greater recklessness, and it was plain 
that unless diverted it would lead to 
hitter consequences. Upon her rested the 
responsibility of keeping her house clean 
from a great wrong. It took her a long 
time to set out the smoking dishes on the 
table cloth. It was almost impossible for 
her to manage the kettles, which, in the 
curious enlargement of everything in the 
room, were growing stupendous, and she 
could no more than lift the perfectly 
enormous vegetables and the piece of 
boiled beef, constantly increasing in size. 
She had popped a small bit of meat into 
the kettle, and she had worried lest there 
should not be enough of it to go around. 
Now she need have no cause for worry on 
that score. She did not wonder at the 


change. Her mind was on David and 
Mary with her terrible sense of alarm. 
She must keep her wits about her. Her 
method of restoring peace was by artful 
talk to distract their attention—they 
were, after all, like children—and to 
give them time to come to a better mood. 
So she tried to keep talking over her 
shoulder. Seeking to speak quickly and 
with a gay divertingness, her words 
dropped from her lips with immense, 
dull pauses. 

“ Ain’t—it—been—a wet—day ?¢” 

“ Land—how—it’s—a—rainin’ !” 

“ Ain’t—it—wet ?” 

“ T— seen — from—the—lumber—room 

winder—the creek’s—full!” 

“ Don't—it—rain—though !” 

Each word was almost her last. She 
must not go to sleep. * Come—to sup 
per,” she said. 

Old John Ames had come down-stairs 
and was holding up a huge cudgel for 
the child to see. Always before he had 
held up his cane. He had an aspect as 
though he were continually being very 
much blown about in the wind. His 
clothes were all crooked and his gray 
beard was awry. 

The scraping of chairs about the table 
kept her from nodding quite down into 
the steam rising from the turnips and 
made it possible for her to stumble into 
her seat. She poured herself out some 
tea and drank it, blowing across the 
saucer heavily. The hot drink ran slow 
ly down her throat. 

“ S’pose — ye — didn’t —find—many 
folks-—out ?” she asked, politely, with her 
dreadful difficulty of speech. 

Neither David nor Mary answered her. 
The old man was looking wearily at his 
filled plate. 

“ That’s—the—way — ye — like—yer 
dinner—cooked—pa !” 

He brightened. Ahead of him in his 
darkness shone an inn. “ Why, so ’tis.” 
Smiling happily, he ate his turnip with 
a spoon, which she noticed was swelling 
to a gigantic ladle in his fingers. No 
more than her terrible sense of alarm, 
nor added to it, could her tea keep 
her awake. She dozed. Even in sleep 
her old figure was anxious as a hen’s 
who would gather her chickens. She 
jumped at the sound of David’s rising 
voice. Above his angry face the hair 
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ame down upon his forehead like a beau- 

ful golden crown. The anger in his 
face was a solemn warning. She rubbed 
her eye desperately. She must keep 
awake. She must work fast. 

“ Hey—some— pertato— Davie?” she 
coaxed. She held her chair arms tightly. 
But her white head bobbed helplessly into 
ier plate. 

‘You’re a-tippin’ over, ma!” 

She did not know that the old man 
had been calling to her shrilly three times 
hefore she heard him. “ I—guess—I’m— 
i-sittin’ —too— fur—forwards—i n— my 
cheer.” She pinched herself to free her 
head from the lethargy deadening it. She 
foreed her eve open. 


“ Red’s—so—becomin’—to ye— Mary,” 


she persuaded, thickly, for the woman’s 


‘e, turned to David, was grow- 


a moment Mary’s face softened a 

ttle. She more good-humoredly fed the 

child from its bowl and pushed the bread 

plate toward David. But David’s face 

did not change. “ What air you a-givin’ 

me the bread for?” he demanded, sullen- 
She stared at him coolly then. 

“Tm sure I dun’no’ what I’m givin’ 
ve anuthing for!” 

Their words, and Mary’s laughter pres- 
ntly taunting David, partially kept the 
ld woman in her senses. 

“ Tley —some — more — pertato— D-Da- 
ie,” she stuttered, anxiously. “ Ye—look 

awful—well—in—red.” Her eye was 
ike an owl’s seared in the daytime. 

She must not go to sleep. She must 
ork faster. 

When she woke again it was to find 
that the chairs were being scraped back 
from the table. The quarrelling of the 
two had kept them from noticing how 
sleepy she was, and that she had tasted 
iothing but a saucer of tea. Old John 
(mes was lost. He was looking about 
him distractedly. 

“ Ye—know—pa—ye—always wipe— 
the—dishes—fur—me.” 

“Why, so I do.” He went away ex- 
citedly to get his kitchen apron. She put 
the dishes together into the sink and took 
down the dish-pan with lurching move- 
ments, trying to hurry. Every moment 
was precious. 

She had never rebelled against all of 
the household tasks being hers, David 


bringing home a wife caring only for 
finery and ease. She was used to hard 
work and did not mind it any. Her 
sacrifices were unconscious. She never 
heard the unseen ropes on her shoulders 
ereaking. Then she was not a little 
proud that at her time of life she 
could do what she did.’ That morning 
David had praised her in amazement 
‘Seventy-three years old, ma, an’ ye 
ean still chop the kindlin’!” 

By the stove the two were sitting 
silently and ominously apart, the child 
asleep on the floor. She sought desperate- 
ly to go on talking in a gay fashion. The 
dish-pan swelled and the piece of soap 
became a great, yellow moon. Nodding 
to the sink’s edge, she could barely right 
herself again. Her head was weighted 
with lead like the feet of a toy brigadier. 
The rinsing-pan emptied, the old man 
clattered once to the peg on the wall, and 
having hung up his apron, was instantly 
lost again. She thrust a soapy finger 
fiercely into her eye. “ Ye—air—a-goin’ 
—to—make—spills—to-night—pa !” 

“ hie [f” 

The pleased tones of an encouraged 
wayfarer came to her distantly. Old 
John Ames always loved every evening 
to make spills. Putting away the dishes 
hurriedly, she dropped a saucer. “ What 
did ye break?’ he asked. She blinked 
down dully at the floor. “s platter,” 
she managed to explain, eventually. The 
doors of the black cupboard were so swol- 
len she felt that she was taking a month 
to get them shut—and every moment 
so precious! 

Staggering over to the lamp at last 
and trying to sit down gayly in her place, 
she lurched stupidly into her chair. The 
old man was already at work upon his 
spills in a high wind. He had brought 
her knitting for her. He could see of 
himself the inn of getting Mehitabel 
Ames’ knitting, because the needles were 
very bright. But she could not knit with 
needles which were as large as fork 
handles, and she could not stop to try. 
David’s face was not to be borne. She 
must talk rapidly. She had a number of 
threadbare topics of conversation which 
she was always going over and over di- 
vertingly. They did not grow stale to 
her, having been on her tongue’s end 
until they were trusted friends. She 
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opened her lips with the utmost exertion. 
At first she could utter no sound. The 
queer, gay, stuttering noise finally in her 
throat caused the old man to look at her 
pleasantly. Her hands, clasping the fork 
handles on her lap, stretched out as wide 
as shovels. She must not go to sleep. 
Facing a cannon she would have dozed. 

Her brother Theodore appeared to be 
sitting by the stove, as handsome as a 
picture. It was he whom she had been 
trying to talk about. In him she had 
lost somebody worth the keeping. She 
would have gone over to him eagerly, 
but although she seemed to be getting 
nearer to him, she could not quite reach 
him. She began to eall to him forlornly. 

Coming back slowly to consciousness, 
pricked by a sense of the ominousness in 
the room, she saw that it was David and 
Mary who were sitting there, saying 
nothing at all. 

She struggled fierce ly to speak. Her 
head dropped. 

The two, sitting apart, broke their si- 
lence, not drawing nearer to each othe T. 
but ealling the words clearly across the 
space hetween them. 

“There’s nothin’ worse ’n a woman!” 
said David, eruelly. He was high 
shouldered and stooping, but with charm- 
ing hair. 

“ There’s a man!” Mary answered him, 
in an even civility, bending her dark 
face toward him, the red lips very steady. 

The old woman jumped stupidly. 
Glazed though her eye was, she could 
see David’s face. She fought against 
the mountain of sleep crushing her, 
moving dumbly. She tried to keep the 
objects in the room at their normal size. 
Perhaps if they did not swell so her 
head would be clearer. She fixed her eye 
despairingly on the cradle, but it only 
grew bigger and bigger and bigger, until 
finally it went out. She swerved side- 
ways in her chair stiffly like a doll. She 
began to earry a baby about in her arms 

not David’s and Mary’s, but some other 
little thing. She worked with it fever- 
ishly, yet it would not drowse. Just as 


its eyelids started to close like white 
flowers, it fell piteously out of her arms. 

“ Mary, Mary a 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself *bout talk- 
in’ to me, David Ames!” 

She saw that Mary had gone up-stairs 


to put their child to bed and had com 
back again to mock David, and that Da 
vid’s face was flaming more deeply und 
its golden crown. She struggled. S| 
must speak. She tried to summon up he 
pride. Was she not seventy-three year 
old and still able to do a day’s wor 
A very smart old person indeed? § 
stuttered—she tried to ery out somethin: 
brightly. But suddenly she was clim 
ing a stair, still frightfully  sleey 
There were rows and rows of small whi 
beds at the top. “ Air—they—a_ b-bed 
fur—me?” she stuttered, anxiously. 
voice answered her, “ They—air—beds 
fur—all—who—come.” Yet, after a 
no bed was hers. <A force snatched | 
back as she was sinking down to rest. 

“Tf I’m a-actin’ like the devil, wh 
a-makin’ me?” 

“Qne bunch o’ spills!” said the 
man, his beard blowing. 

“Oh, excuse me; ye are actin’ lov 
Davie!” The searlet velveteen = skir 
swished on the floor. 

Mehitabel Ames put out her old hand 
The mountain of sleep pressed down 
though the black cupboard was tipping 
over upon her. She struggled to shov 
it back, caught under it as in a trap 
Her hands fell. 

“Mary, Mary!” Davie was sayin 
again, wildly. 

Sitting up, she thought for a seeond 
idiotieally, that a bird was shut up 
her heart and was serateching furious! 
to get out. She put forth her hands, 
struggling dumbly. 

‘You could drive a man to anything!” 
groaned Davie, clenching his fists. 

“You don’t say so, Mister Ames!” 

The mountain of sleep rolled over her, 
erushing and crushing and crushing. A 
erackling made the old man glance up 
absently from his spills. “ Ye’re a-tip 
pin’ over again, ma,” he said. But sh 
did not hear him. She was outdoors, 
trying to enter the garden. For som 
reason which she did not know, she must 
enter it quickly. Yet always her feet 
were stayed beside the gooseberry bushes. 
She could not find a way through them, 
though she was running about and wring 
ing her hands in her sad haste. That 
she should not get into her own garden! 

She took the care of the garden as well 
as of the house, for David did not get 
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eround to it, and old John Ames was too 
feeble. Sut she loved a garden and she 
was used to hard work. In the garden 
more than anywhere else she realized 
how far she was from being done with 
life yet. She had a cousin precisely her 
own age who this spring had picked out 
a nice black coffin for herself, and had 
made a sweet wreath of pink paper flow- 
ers to be laid on the top of it when it 
was shut. The notion had made her feel 
very humorous, toiling hard over her 
sprouts of peas and beans and her let- 
tuee heads. “ The idee,” she had laugh- 
ed to herself, “of a-heyin’ a coftin yet a 
while!” This spring her hoe had both- 
ered her unusually. She was sure that 
David had given her a heavier one to 
use, although he denied it. David was 
not always truthful—she was obliged 
sometimes to admit it. She had brought 
him up as carefully as she knew how, 
reading to him every Sunday the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira being wound 
up and carried forth by the young men, 
and showing him often the picture of 
the man of iniquity fallen yellowly head- 
long on a green Aceldama. 

She must get by the gooseberry bushes 
somehow. The thorns tore her hands, 
yet she pushed on. One more step and 
she would be in, looking up at the sky. 
On the brink of the garden she stumbled 
and fell. 

David’s voice, shaken and wild and 
reckless, was ringing through the room. 
His hair caught her attention. When 
first it had been bright against her 
breast she had dreamed that he was 
destined for all fine deeds. He did not 
heed the odd noises coming frantically 
from her throat. 

“Ve couldn’t keer fur nobody—your 
heart’s jest a stone.” 

“Oh, I dun’no’ ’bout that!” 

“Two bunches o’ spills!” said the 
old man. 

She had a dull vision of the room. 
There was a silence. Then Mary smiled, 
and suddenly her son David rose out of 
his chair to go to beat her. Cleanliness 
was passing from the house with the 
great wrong coming upon it. 

The old woman felt an unbearable 
shame. The room blackened. Her head 
whirled. She put out her hands. They 
fell. She stretched them forth again. 
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They crumpled on her knees. It was 
useless. She could not save her child. 
She was going to go to sleep, to give up 
her fight to speak. 

Yet she tried once more. Her su- 
preme effort was like a stab of pain. She 
sat up rigidly as a woman resurrected 
and started to speak thickly. 

“* Davie—your—uncle—T he’dore—was 

the handsomest—man! 

“Was he?” said old John Ames, in- 
tently. He had grown up with her 
brother Theodore. His interest in her 
topies never flagged. 

The sound of his name arrested David. 
He stood with clenched hands, his face 
working blindly under the fair crown, 
shining like a heavenly one. 

She had a gay enough way with her 
now. “ An’—always—so—witty!” she 
eried. “T ricollect what—he—ust—to 

say “bout a—rain—like this—comin’ 
in— from— outdoors— wet —as— a—rtat. 
He—ust—to—say—” 

The old man made ready to laugh. A 
remark about the dull rain, immortally 
spicy, drifted from her. She did not wait 
to remember it. David was moving. She 
took up another topie swiftly. “ When 
I —had—my—eye — put — out—I—tell 
ve—I—had—a—time !” 

The misery of a long-past experience 
viewed through the mist of years was now 
a thing to talk about. Other physical 
pain had been hers in the pursuance of 
her tasks, but for cheerful recollection 
she preferred the putting out of one eye 
with the point of her garden shears when 
once she was snipping greens for dinner. 
It was as though an apostle should have 
selected the experience “When I was 
stoned ” for the best of his retrospection 
from the sum of his pain—* Of the Jews 
have I received forty stripes save one, 
thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 
I stoned 

Old John Ames laughed. The sweet- 
haired, reckless figure hurried her. The 
lamplight gleamed to her mistily. 

“ Christmas—ain’t—so— fur—off—air 
it—Davie? D’ye—ricolleet—the—time 
yer— pa—an’—I—guv—ye—everything 
we—knowed—of? Ye had—a tree—an’ 
stockin’s—an’ ye—said— Is—that—all ?’” 

She chuckled divertingly. Her head 
did not nod nor her speech fail. David 
was looking at her with his angry eyes. 
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SHE WAS SUCH A SLEEPYHEAD 
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a black—cow—loose— 
to-day—long—the road!” She took up 
ew subjects, her old ones slipping away 


Davie—I seen 


from her. 
“Did ye?” said the old man, amazed. 
Ile had forgotten that he had gone down 
to the roadside through the rain and had 
eaned over the gate, long looking at a 
lack cow. 
“ T—hb’lieve—it °ll—be—fine—weather 
fur—the pig-killin’—soon, Davie! I 
feel —in—my—bones—it’s—a-goin’—to— 
turn—ceold. My—bones—air—turrible— 
rophets.” 
“ Hoseahs!” 
utely. 


old John Ames cried, 
He straightened his coat, which 
vas blown so much to one side that even 
he noticed it. David’s hands shook. 

“ Hear—that—pine—bough—a—knock- 
in’—agin’—the—winder!” 

“Yes!” Whenever the wind shifted 
to the northeast, the pine tree close to 
the house reached down and tapped on 
the window-pane with a green hand. The 
old man was as breathless over a sound 
which he had heard, winter after winter, 
during the most of his life, as a country 
boy who has for the first time in his ears 
the roar of a city, his road dropped be- 
hind him, and before him many roofs 
smoking like a single chimney. 

David was looking at her now with 
eyes which were guilty. She must give 
him yet a little more time. 

“Davie,” the thick voice said, gallant- 
lv, “I read—in—the paper—yisterday— 
that —that—that—purple’s—a—goin’—to 

-be—worn—this—winter !” 

His hands loosened. He answered her 
it last. 

“Purple?” he said, slowly. 

“ Purple?” twittered the old man, fash- 
ionably, over his spills. 


Mary drew in her’ breath sharply. She 
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had driven David almost far. Her 
lips, no longer mocking him, were white. 

“ Purple?” she asked, quickly. 

“ Pur—ple,” Mehitabel Ames repeated, 
thickly. 

David sank back into his chair. 
sat up still rigidly. The lamp stretched 
up to the ceiling. The spills in the old 
man’s fingers stretched down to the floor. 
Her ball rolled off her lap, and David, 
ashamed, picked it up and gave it to her 
again. Under his hair his face 
changed. In taking the ball from 
hands she bent over unnecessarily 
toward his heavenly crown, as though 
reaching out for it with her earthly arms. 

“You air a-gittin’ sleepy, ain’t ye 
ma?” he asked. 

“ T — dun’no’ — but— what — [—air 
a-gittin’—a—Ieetle—sleepy.” 

In time David coughed and drew his 
chair across the space between him and 
Mary. “What ’d ye say if I'd git ye a 
purple dress this winter?” 

“Td say, ‘ Davie dear!” 

They were like children. 

The old white head 
down on her lap. 

“ Jest let her sleep,” some one said. 

She slept on, a figure heroic, ugly. 

She did not awaken easily—not when 
the old man trotted over to her against 
the wind to show her his spills; not when 
David shook her at first gently by the 
shoulder, saying, “ Sleepyhead!” and then 
with a startled roughness; not when Mary 
ran out of the house into the storm to 
fetch the neighbors and the outside air 
blew over her with already in it the sting 
of the cold which would stop the rain 


too 


She 


was 
his 
far 


bobbed 


woman’s 


and usher in the season when purple was 

going to be worn—not when the sound 

of many voices arose in the narrow room. 
She was such a sleepyhead. 








The Simplicity of English 


BY JAMES CHAMPLIN FERNALD 


HE trouble with many English 
T grammarians has been that they 

have known too much. By the 
time a man has mastered the hundreds 
of parts of the Latin and the Greek verb, 
and the Hiphil, Hophal, and Hithpael of 
the Hebrew; when he knows the five de- 
clensions of Latin and the three of Greek 
nouns and the various declensions of 
adjectives to suit all of these nouns; 
when he has labored through the 
Slough of Despond of German genders, 
and added a light fringe of French, 
Spanish, and Italian eccentricities, he is 
apt to become an imearnate inflection. 
He feels that language exists in order 
to be inflected. It is beautiful and rich 
according as it can be tabulated in 
paradigms under the laws of permuta- 
tions. He looks upon all that is self- 
evident and straightforward with the 
scorn of an expert in mysteries and 
occult arts. 

When there are no more dead or other- 
wise foreign languages to conquer, he 
sweeps his glance over the unfortunate 
English speech, and sees it destitute and 
denuded of all his beloved intricacy; 
only here and there some remnant of old 
declension or conjugation standing sep- 
arate and lonely, like surviving stumps 
after a forest fire. His grammatical soul 
aches over the “ lost inflections,” and he 
puts on sackcloth and ashes for the 
“poverty” of his native tongue. He 
longs to reeast the language, and run it 
into traditional moulds, from which it 
should come forth with cogs and cams 
and dovetails to be interlocked with 
mathematical precision. 

For some centuries the manufac- 
turers of language labored hard to 
import into English exotic complications. 
But these importations did not thrive 
in the rigorous English climate where 
the winds of common sense are so very 
free and strong; and there is now a 
prevalent disposition to make the best 


of a bad bargain, holding that as 
are saddled with a language that kno 
no better than to say outright what 
has to say, we must try to get some a; 
proximate order into this makeshit 
speech, giving attractive glimpses he: 
and there of the beautiful inflected la: 
guages, ancient and modern, which t! 
pupil may hope to learn in the happier 
days to come, and the learning 
which is the chief use of the formless 
English. Richard Grant White pr 
posed to cut the Gordian knot by treat 
ing English as “The Grammarles 
Tongue”; but his system did not pr 
vail because it was not a system. Th 
stubborn subconsciousness of the Eng 
lish-speaking world knows that there is 
a grammatical system in our language, 
if it can only be exhumed from under 
the explanations in which it is buried. 

The key of this system is Simplicity 
always the most elusive thing in any 
line of research. Scholarship can dis- 
cover everything except the obvious 
The simplicity of English is the triumph 
and glory of the existing speech. 

The simplification of English forme 
was at first a discovery of happy acci- 
dent and then wrought out of set pur- 
pose through centuries of struggle and 
conflict. In the fifth century of th 
Christian era the English began life as 
a new people. The wild tribes that then 
descended upon Britain cut history ii 
two with the sword, so that British his- 
tory ends and English history begins 
with their invasion. They had nothing 
to learn from the Britons whom they con- 
quered, nor from once imperial Rom: 
that now could not send one legion to dis 
pute their dominion. Their chief com 
ponents, Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, had 
different dialects: but when all wer 
shut up together in the conquered is 
land, they were compelled to learn 


one another’s speech. In so doing, 


they stumbled, all unwittingly, upor 
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ereat law of language, that when 

ferent languages of kindred stock 
eet and coalesce in the same territory, 
he effect is to drop inflections; root- 

‘rds are retained, but case-endings, 

ceties of conjugation, and other mere 

finements and complications are dis- 
arded. Thus, as the invaders became 
ised into one people in England, their 

fferent dialects were blended in a 

odified language of increased sim- 

city. Searcely, however, was their 
nquest completed and their unity se- 
ired ere the fame of their prosperity 
ttraeted new swarms of Northmen from 
ecandinavian and Danish shores—ail 
ndiseriminately called Danes—who con- 

ered wide districts, and even for a 

me put upon the throne of England 

line of Danish kings. The language, 
especially in the north of England, re- 
ceived a distinct impress from these in- 
vasions. Then upon the mingled peoples 
fell the mailed hand of the Norman, 
crushing them closer together, while for 
three hundred years the Normans occu- 
pied themselves in a vain endeavor to 
make Englishmen talk French, till at last 
it occurred to them that it would be 
easier for themselves to learn English. 

But in the long contest the Saxons 
had absorbed much from the French, 
still simplifying what they appropriated. 
They fell upon the French language, so 
far as they condescended to adopt it, as 
the Norman invaders had fallen upon 
their own island. Every French word, 
in order to be naturalized, had to pass 
under the English yoke, and no French 
word that has been through that process 
is ever recognized by the natives when 
it goes back home. On the fine inflec- 
tions of French grammar the English- 
man set his stubborn heel. Thus a 
‘composite language was evolved, sim- 
pler than either of its prototypes. 

The fierce, and often apparently aim- 
ess, contests of centuries blend in one 
great unity. From the landing of Hen- 
vist to the death of Chaucer—almost 
exactly a thousand years—the process is 
one, the fusion of competing languages, 
always im the direction of simplicity. 
Simplification of speech came to seem 
natural to the Englishman. Wherever 
he found a form still lingering that was 
complicated and troublesome, he weeded 


it out. All the tripping terminations that 
made so much of the music of Chaucer's 
poetry went by the board. There should 
never be two syllables where one would do. 
The short, simple words are the most ef- 
fective on the sea, in the market, in the 
camp, and on the battle-field—come, qo, 
hark, hear, march, charge, halt! Every 
inflection must show a reason for its 
existence, or cease to exist. 


The reason commonly given for the 
substitution of the second person plural 
for the second person singular—* you ” 
instead of “thou ”—that it originated as 
a fad of courtesy—may explain its origin, 


but its universal adoption is due to a 
deeper reason, namely, that the second 
person singular of the verb is a com 
plicated and difficult form, while the 
second person plural is simple to the last 
degree. With every principal verb in 
the language, and with every auxiliary 
except “must,” the pronoun “thou” re 
quires a special change in the form of 
the verb, which is often the only break 
in an otherwise uniform series. Thus 
in the present tense of every verb, with 
the single exception of the verb “ be,” 
the pronoun “you” employs the un- 
changed root-form of the verb, as “you 
love, have, can, do, shall, will,” ete.. while 
“thou” requires a change of form, as 
“thou lovest, hast, canst, dost. shalt. 
wilt,” ete. In every such choice the un- 
changed root-form has always the right 
of way. Thus “you” has become every 
where current in the busy activities of 
life, while “thou” is carefully laid up 
in the museum of antiquity or the shrine 
of religion. 

How far this process of simplification 
has reached may be seen by comparing 
English at certain points with various 
other languages. As regards the noun, 
we find that the Greek noun has three 
declensions, with five cases and three 
numbers—not merely singular and plural, 
but singular, dual, and plural. It re 
sults that there are at least twelve forms 
in which any noun may appear, accord 
ing to the special relation to be ex- 
pressed. Which twelve any particular 
noun may take can be known only by 
learning to which declension it belongs. 
so that it is necessary to know at least 
thirty-six forms of the Greek noun in 
order to use any one noun properly. The 
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Latin noun has five declensions and two 
numbers, with six cases in each number, 
making sixty forms among which it is 
necessary to choose in order to use any 
one noun properly. The English noun 
is not troubled with declension. While 
it has technically three cases, two of 
them, the nominative and the objective, 
are precisely alike, and the only changes 
of form are the adding of s preceded 
or followed by an apostrophe for the 
possessive, and of s without an apos- 
trophe for the plural, with a brief list 
of irregular plurals, a considerable pro- 
portion of which are those of foreign 
words not frequent in ordinary use. The 
regular English plural, which every child 
can apply, adds s to the singular, occa- 
sionally substituting es under euphonic 
law so simple that, if the rule should be 
forgotten, the tongue and lips would in- 
stinctively shape the utterance. We say 
foxes because we cannot say foxs without 
the é. 

3ut the crowning triumph of English 
simplicity is the abolition of grammatical 
gender—that is, gender of words as words, 
irrespective of sex in the objects they rep- 
resent. All the other leading languages 
give masculine or feminine gender to 
names of objects with which no thought 
of sex can be rationally associated, as 
mountains, rivers, trees, clothes, tools, 
articles of furniture, members of the hu- 
man or animal body, ete. Some of these 
languages, as the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, have no neuter gender, so that 
every inanimate object must be repre- 
sented by a masculine or a feminine noun. 
Hlenee we often have a quiet smile when 
the Frenchman or the Italian, in his early 
experiments with English, speaks of the 
chair or table as “she.” In languages 
like the Greek, Latin, and German, which 
have a neuter gender, that gender is 
sometimes so capriciously applied that a 
neuter noun may be used for a living be- 
ing which must have sex, as the German 
neuter nouns Mddchen—maiden, girl; 
and Weih—wife. Ingenious theories have 
been advanced as to the giving of gender 
to inanimate objects on account of fauns, 
dryads, and other divinities, more or less 
divine, which were originally supposed to 
preside over some of them; but the il- 
lusive gender far outruns the theory. 
Why. for instance, should a man’s head 


be feminine in Greek, neuter in Latin 
feminine in French, masculine in Ger 
man, and feminine again in Italian / 
The unpoetical fact seems to be that al 
this is due to a certain stupidity o/ 
generalization. Men of the early da) 
seem to have concluded that because sony 
nouns naturally have gender, therefor 
gender was an inevitable property of thy 
noun per se, and they inflicted it accord 
ingly without reason or discriminati: 

upon every unfortunate noun that can 
in their way. Then, as languages wer 
artificially perfected, nouns were mac: 
masculine, feminine, or neuter according 
to classification or termination, witho 

the slightest reference to nature. 

Here English has made an entirely ne\ 
departure, so that gender, as far as it 
indicated in our language, exactly an 
uniformly follows the meaning of tly 
noun to which it is applied. 

The distinctiveness oi English in tl] 
respect is strikingly illustrated by a co: 
parison of dictionaries. Take a Gre 
Latin, German, French, or Italian dic 
tionary, and look down its columns 
after every noun you will find a litt 
letter, m, f, or n, as the case may |x 
denoting the noun as masculine, fen 
inine, or neuter. The gender must | 
expressly noted, because it is arbitrar 
and by no means surely indicated by tl. 
meaning of the word. Now look dovw 
the columns of an English dictionary 
noticing the nouns, and you will not tin 
one m, f, or n. The gender is utter! 
unnoted, because the meaning of the word 
tells it all, and no further specificatio: 
is required. 

That poetic personification whic! 
sometimes refers to the sun as masculin« 
or to the moon as feminine, or the sailor’ 
reference to his ship as “she,” consti 
tutes no real exception to the rule, fo: 
in plain prose we say of the sun or tlh« 
moon “its distance,” “its diameter,” or 
the like, and we read in the Authorized 
Version of the Scriptures, “ The waves 
beat into the ship, so.that it was now 
full.” It is an inestimable advantag« 
in our language that all the innumerab| 
nouns denoting inanimate objects ar 
regularly of the neuter gender, as by 
the laws of thought they ought to be. 

But the English language takes a 
long step further, and leaves the great 
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THE 


majority of nouns denoting living beings 
itterly indeterminate in gender. No 
one can tell by the word itself whether 
neighbor, companion, animal, 
quadruped, fish, or bird is masculine or 
feminine. A monarch, a sovereign, a 


friend, 


itizen, or a subject may be a man or a 
woman; sO may a writer, an author, or 
an editor, an agent or an attorney, an 
urtist, a sculptor, or a musician, a teacher 
yr an instructor, a guest or a visitor, a 
relative or a stranger, an enemy or a foe; 
nor does the word we use indicate the 
sex of parent, babe, baby, child, ancestor, 
yr descendant. We know that these words 
are not neuter, because they do not de- 
note inanimate objects, and that is all 
we know about them, as regards gender. 

Is not this indefiniteness an oversight 
and a defect in the language? On the 
contrary, it is a concession to the natural 
movement of human thought. If we say, 
“This error was made by the copyist,” 
the sex of the cepyist is not of the slight- 
est consequence. The very thing we want 
is a word that will not oblige us to 
ascertain historically whether the copy- 
ing was done by a man or a woman, 
before we complete our sentence. 
This non-identification of gender has be- 
come the general characteristic of Eng- 
lish nouns denoting living beings. So 
far has this been carried that the num- 
ber of nouns now in ordinary use that 
can be classed as distinctively masculine 
or feminine not probably exceod 
one hundred and fifty. 

Turning now to the article and the 
adjective, and treating these for the mo- 
ment as separate, we find in them a still 
more conclusive triumph of English sim- 
plicityv. In the languages that have so 
emphasized gender in nouns, it seems to 
have been thought that the article and 
the adjective must also have gender, in 
order to move in the same society. In 
Greek the article and the adjective are 
both declined, having each three genders, 
three numbers, and five Before 
using a Greek article or adjective it is 
necessary to settle the gender, number, 
and case of the noun, and then to use 
a special form of article or adjective ac- 
cording to the gender, number, and case 
of the noun to be employed. The Latin 
took the short method with the article 
by abolishing it altogether: but the 


can 


does 


cases. 
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Latin has three declensions of adjectives 
in three genders and two numbers, mak- 
ing it necessary to settle the gender, 
number, and case of the noun, and then 
to use a special form of the adjective to 
match the gender, number, and case of 
the noun employed. One must know 
some seventy or eighty principal adjective 
forms in either language in order to be 
sure of applying the right form of ad- 
jective to any noun it is desired to use; 
and when we add comparatives and super- 
latives, which are also declined, and 
numerous irregular and variant forms, 
the number may be increased almost in- 
definitely. In German the article, definite 
and indefinite, and the adjective are de- 
clined, while the adjective has two forms 
of declension, the strong and the weak, 
with three genders, two numbers, and 
four eases diversifying all. Then the 
combinations of the adjective forms with 
those of the article vary from the scheme 
in an arbitrary way which is to the for- 
eigner highly confusing. 

Over against all this complexity we 
set the English article and adjective ab- 
solutely without declension. A, with its 
euphonie variant an, or the never- 
changing the, may be used with any 
noun in any gender, person, number, or 
ease. Against all the varying forms of 
adjectives in other tongues we set the 
eonstant English form that knows no 
change, whatever may happen to the noun 
which it modifies. Good, bad, fast, slow, 
wise, foolish, strong, weak, or whatever 
the adjective may be, the English-speak- 
ing person needs to learn the original 
form but once, and it is his in perpetuity. 

There may be said, indeed, to be a 
certain loss. In English it is not pos- 
sible, as in those other tongues, to toss 


an adjective into a sentence anywhere, 
and be sure of fitting it to some wander- 
ing noun, as you identify your trunk in 
the baggage-room by the duplicate check. 
The English adjective must keep in close 
touch with its noun, and can be known 
as belonging to it only by the order of 


words. But this loss is a gain, for the 
English order of words is also the order 
of thought. However far the adjective 
may he from its noun in the inflected 
languages, the mind must ultimately 
bring them together, jumping over the 
interjected words in order to complete 
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the thought. But the English puts the 
adjective beside its noun, so that the mind 
associates the connected ideas at the 
start, and no intellectual acrobatics are 
required. The verbal athlete may miss 
a spectacular performance, but the 
speaker or the hearer, the writer or the 
reader, gains incalculably in readiness of 
apprehension. The mind receives the 
associated ideas together in the begin- 
ning, as it must in any event bring them 
together in the outcome. 

Still, the critic may ask, how is it pos- 
sible that this should be adequate? How 
ean a single English article or adjective 
be a substitute for the many variants of 
either in other languages? The answer 
is, that the inflected languages have been 
carrying for ages a vast amount of use- 
less lumber. This could, indeed, be fash- 
ioned by cunning hands into artistic 
shapes, but is in no way necessary to the 
expression of human thought, and the 
English language has proved by the sure 
test of experience that the unmodified 
article and adjective can say all that 
article and adjective ever have to say 
in human speech. It is the better ma- 
chine that dispenses with needless parts. 

When we pass to the English pronoun 
we find it almost genderless. Gender is 
found only in three personal pronouns 
of the third person, and only in the 
singular number in those three, he, she, 
and it, their common plural they refer- 
ring indifferently to a masculine, a fem- 
inine, or a neuter antecedent. Yet how 
very seldom do we find any difficulty in 
making clear the gender of any ante- 
cedent to which a pronoun may refer! 
We are aware of no lack of pronominal 
gender. Rather we often think that we 
have still too much; when, for instance, 
we start into such a sentence as, “If 
any gentleman or lady has lost Ais or 
her purse, he or she will please inquire 
at the office, when it will be restored to 
him or her.” Then, in our eagerness to 
eseape, we long for a genderless singular 
of the pronoun of the third person to 
match the genderless plural, and those 
who are not afraid of the schoolmaster 
promptly retire upon the plural, using 
they, their, and them in place of the too 
specific singular—wishing for less gender 
rather than more. Still, in the pronoun, 
English simplicity has done very well. 


At the threshold of the verb in most 
languages—with rare exceptions, as o 
the Hebrew and Russian—the spectre o: 
gender vanishes. But inflection 
seends upon the verb as its peculia 
prey. The Greek verb has 1,138 part 
which the simpler Latin was able to r 
duce to no less than 444. Here the Eng 
lish language has broken all precedent 
The most complicated English verb, tli 
verb be, has but eight different form 
be, am, is, are, was, were, being, bee) 
The verb be is alone in this proud di 
tinction. No other irregular verb ha 
more than five changes of form; as, gii 
gave, gives, giving, given. A _ regular 
verb has but four changes of form; as 
love, loved, loves, loving; and out of at 
least 8,000 verbs in the English language, 
all except a little list of 200 are regular 
The modes and tenses that express thi 
manner and time of actions are for th: 
most part formed by auxiliary verbs 
be, do, can, have, may, must, shall, wil 
and when the forms and combination 
of these eight auxiliaries are once learne:| 
they are the same for all our thousand- 
of English verbs. Four or five form: 
of the principal verb combined with eight 
auxiliaries constitute the simple schen 
that English has to offer in place of al! 
the terminations and augments and in- 
ternal vowel changes that other languages 
offer by scores and hundreds. 

By reason of this marvellous. sim- 
plicity our language meets more fully 
than any other has ever done a funda- 
mental law of the expression of thought 
in words. Herbert Spencer’s famous 
paragraph on “Economy of Attention ” 
might be taken as a statement of the 
underlying principle that has governed 
the historic evolution of English speech: 

Regarding language as an apparatus of 
symbols for the conveyance of thought, we 
may say that, as in a mechanical apparatus. 
the more simple and the better arranged 
its parts, the greater will be the effect pro 
duced. In either case, whatever force is 
absorbed by the machine is deducted from 
the result. ... The more time and atten- 
tion it takes to receive and understand each 
sentence, the less time and attention can 
be given to the contained idea, and the less 
vividly will that idea be conceived. 


Tf the men who framed our language 
could have consulted Spencer five hun- 
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THE 


dred years in advanee, and kept his ex- 
position before them throughout all their 
they could searcely have done 
realize his conception of ef- 
fective expression. The discovery that 
conformity of the order of words to the 
rder of thought could be a substitute 
for the complex machinery of inflection 
s one of the greatest inventions of the 
ages as regards the use of language, and 
is a triumphant success. English sim- 
plicity is no survival of spoliation and 
impoverishment, no residue of linguistic 
decay, but an attainment, an achieve- 
ment, of the highest dignity and value. 
From the complicated constructions of 
the tongues, of the rival lan- 
guages of modern Europe, and even of its 
parent Anglo-Saxon, English has reso- 
lutely stripped itself free, as David put 
off the encumbering armor of Saul, to 
gain freedom as the means of power. 

It would seem that this inflectionless 
language is what the world has been wait- 
ing for. 


struggles, 
more to 


classic 


3ecause its simplicity of struc- 
puts so few obstacles in the for- 
eigner’s way, the English language is 
comparatively easy to learn, men of every 
race finding it simpler than their own. 
The surprise of a foreign student of 
English is often almost comical, as he 
looks around for difficulties which he 
cannot find. His chief difficulty, indeed, 
is to get along without complications. 
He is like a swimmer accustomed to 
artificial aids, who fears to trust himself 
to the water, though the moment he does 
so he is free. This facility of acquire- 
ment, joined with the enterprise and ef- 
ficiency of the nations that use it, is fast 
making English a world-language, spoken 
as their vernacular by one hundred and 
thirty millions, and dominating the ter- 
ritory, the government, the business, and 
to a great extent the thought, of five 
hundred millions of people. 

A natural objection might be, that 
while a language so simple might be a 
ready medium of communication, yet it 
must be lacking in range, diversity, and 
fulness, and so tend to barrenness and 
monotony. But from this result our lan- 
guage is preserved by its rich variety and 
abundance of words inherited from its 
diverse ancestry, and gathered by explora- 
tion, travel, commerce, and conquest all 
round the world. Thoughts of highest 


ture 
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sublimity and the most ordinary ideas of 
common life, the profound researches of 
science, and the light flashes of wit and 
humor, the fiery splendor of impassioned 
oratory, and the dry the 
legal document, find equal facility of 
utterance in English speech. English 
poets for five hundred years have proved 
that the language strong to wield the 
sword or the sledge has also skill to tune 
the lyre. It is equally perfect in adapta 
tion in Milton’s sublime epic and in 
In Shakespeare 
the diversity of language is as marked 
as the limitless versatility of portraiture. 
Kings and peasants, statesmen and 
tradesmen and soldiers, ladies 
and servant maids, in every extreme of 
frolicsome joy or furious rage or heart- 
broken lament, all speak English, but 
a different English, always apt and ex 
pressive, always fitting the character and 
the occasion. In the centuries since that 
day a vast store of new words has been 
added to meet the demands of advancing 
and broadening civilization, though un- 
der the controlling influence of its early 
type all increase of material or improve- 
ment in construction has still 
the line of perfected simplicity. 
It should be added that the literary 
development of our language has been 
along the line of its historical evolution. 
It has been proved to demonstration 
that English needs not to seek extrinsic 
adornments, but merely to develop its 
own inherent power, and that the sim- 
ple is also the strong, the beautiful, 
and the successful style. It would be 
possible by a survey of all the great 
writers down to and through the Vic- 
era to show that those who had 
most of this quality have taken the high 
est place, and also that such of their 
works as possess most of this quality are 
the most admired, the most cherished. 
and the best remembered. The palm is 
ever awarded to the author who has the 
skill to use and the courage to trust the 
simple style, if he have but a message 
that will bear to be so expressed ; while 
loads his page with crowded 
words and strained constructions is sus- 
pected of seeking a disguise to cover bar 
renness of thought, or censured as lacking 
artistic skill. The ideal of the literature 
responds to the ideal of the language. 
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The Other Way 


BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


HEN the Court was in summer 
\W quarters up in the hills at 
Staria it was generally very 
quiet, not to say sleepy, but this par- 
ticular summer bade fair to be different, 
and the King, who had been hoping to 
slip ineonspicuously away to Baden- 
Baden, was annoyed. There was some- 
thing in the air. The four little states 
stirred, in the longest sleep they had 
ever known, opened, as it were, one eye 
apiece, and sniffed the breeze. They 
looked, by instinct, first southward to 
the Turk, then north toward Vienna, 
and then north by east. Decidedly there 
was something in the air. The four lit- 
tle states did not know what the some- 
thing was nor whence it came, but it 
came from Berlin, travelling south in a 
devious fashion by way of Vienna, and 
it was very much aisguised so as to smell 
like freedom and independence and glory. 
So the little ones looked furtively at 
one another, presently began to whisper, 
with precautionary glances to north and 
south, and the palace at Staria became, 
much to Ludwig Albert’s disgust, the 
scene of much coming and going on the 
part of foreign gentlemen with port- 
folios, much closeting and sitting up of 
nights over despatches, much nodding of 
heads and wagging of mysterious fingers. 
The King said ecrossly to his younger 
brother that it was years since he had 
cared for comic opera, and Prince Boris, 
a serious soul, was very much shocked 
He was heir apparent to the crown, since 
Ludwig Albert was a childless widower. 
There was a large, dull dinner-party— 
“ Why?” demanded Ludwig Albert, 
plaintively. “Task you, why?”— 
and after it a bali attended by the local 
aristocracy for miles about and by many 
angry people from the capital. The 
King, who was always polite’ though 
usually bored, played his part in these 
two ceremonies with much graciousness, 
but he allowed himself a frank and 


luxurious yawn of relief when midnight 
struck and the royal party retired fron 
the ballroom. 

In the large withdrawing-room |. 
yond he bade good night to the Princes 
Anina, his sister-in-law, and saw he: 
disappear with her ladies. His own 
aides and gentlemen-in-waiting he sen: 
back to the ballroom to join in the i: 
formal dancing, and Prince Boris di 
the same. 

“Well, thank God that’s over with!” 
said his Majesty, lighting a cigarett: 
“ Thank God for that.” He asked, “ You 
going to bed, Boris?” And his brot! 
er said: 

“Now? Oh no, indeed. I have tw 
or three hours’ work to get throug! 
with the despatches from Sofia. And lb 
sides, Baron Tarnau wants to talk wit 
me later.” 

The King grinned at him and shoo! 
his head. The gesture seemed to ex 
press wonder and a totally unenviou 
admiration. 

“ Despatches!” said he. “Chin with 
old Tarnau—old bones-and-leather Tar 
nau! My good brother, you’re an ex 
traordinary man. No wonder the peop! 
cheer you while I go by in a sober si 
lence. You deserve it, my lad. You 
deserve it.” He crossed to one of the 
open French windows which gave upo: 
a moonlit garden, and he stood ther 
for a brief time, his face uplifted to 
the fragrant gloom. But presently he 
turned back. 

“What a night!” said the King 
“What a heavenly night! It smells 
of all the cool sweet aromatic things 
that grow. Eh, what a night! It 
smells of romance. ‘On such a night 
as this—’ Ah!” 

The King seated himself upon the 
edge of a great malachite and brass 
table, and swung one booted leg. His 
sword got in the way, but he shoved 
it aside. The King’s face was smiling 
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and his eyes very bright. He looked 
idly boyish despite his forty years. He 

aved the half-smoked cigarette in a 
fine large gesture. 

“TD’you know where I should like to 
be to-night?” he demanded. “ Do you?” 

“No,” said Prince Boris. 

“Of course you don’t!” cried his 
Majesty. “ Of course you don’t, my good 
brother. You wouldn’t. Well, on such 
a night as this I should like to be driv- 
ing slowly along the Corniche Road, up 
over the sea. Not in a noisy, smelly 
motor-car, mind you! Not at all! but 
in a comfortable open landau with a 
very beautiful and sympathetic lady be- 
side me. And I should like to have 
all the other traffic suspended while I 
drove there—just she and I—and the 
deaf coachman—alone in the moon- 
light. I dare say I should recite poetry. 
Who knows? 

“And,” said the King, smiling still 
his sweet and boyish smile, “if that 
couldn’t be arranged, I should like al- 
most as well the drive from Amalfi to 
Sorrento—with the same open landau, 
the same beautiful lady, the same deaf 
coachman. Indeed, I should not weep 
with distress if it were the drive over 
the Gravosa road from Ragusa.” He 
nodded his head with a little laugh. 
“That’s what I should like to do to- 
night,” said he. 

The heir apparent gazed at him in 
a disapproving silence. Privately he con- 
sidered his brother a fool, and the King 
knew it and was amused. There was 
nothing romantic about Prince Boris. He 
was an ardent and hard-working patriot. 
He knew something of statecraft and 
longed to know more. Sometimes he 
dreamed that he was Bismarck, and 
awoke trembling with a stern joy. -But 
if Ludwig Albert had had such a dream 
he would probably have perished then 
and there of sheer horror. 

His Majesty got down off the mal- 
achite table and threw away his cigarette. 
He looked upon his brother’s sober face 
with a twinkling eye, and the younger 
man flushed a little. There were times 
when he feared that the King regarded 
him with an inward humor, and he dis- 
liked humor. It was one of the few 
things he was afraid of. He turned away 
with a stiff word of farewell, but his 
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brother clapped him cheerily upon the 
shoulder and laughed. He said: 

“Good night, Metternich! Get to 
your toil!” And Prince Boris said: 

“Good night,” and left the room. 
The King laughed again, lighted a fresh 
cigarette, and returned to the open win- 
dow. He stood there for a little space, 
and then stepped out into the night. 

Away at his left stretched that wing 
of the palace in which was the ballroom, 
and from the brightly lighted windows 
there came the sound of waltz music, 
and of voices, and the wind-like noise 
of dancing, which is made up of many 
gliding feet and of sweeping draperies. 
People were walking up and down the 
terrace outside the ballroom windows. 
The King could see the women’s light 
frocks and hear the clank of sabres. 
3ut he turned his back and bore away 
to the right, across the palace gardens. 

He came at last to a little space en- 
closed by close-set yews and cypresses 
and thick shrubbery. There was a foun- 
tain in the centre of the space which 
plashed very softly, and a tiny summer- 
house, a round pavilion, at the far side. 
Also there were stone benches. Some- 
where near, heliotrope was growing, and 
the air was full of its scent. The light- 
ed ballroom was out of sight here, and 
far away, so that the music came but 
faintly. The King, standing before the 
little dark summer-house, spoke a name. 
He said: 

“Olga, are you here?” And some one 
stirred in the warm gloom within. She 
came out to him in silence, tall and slen- 
der in her white ball-dress. She wore no 
wrap save one of those Cairene scarfs 
of lace heavily embroidered with metallic 
silver. The moonlight flashed upon this, 
and upon a jewelled aigrette which she 
wore in her fair hair, and upon a single 
ornament at her breast, but it lay in a 
soft pearly glow across the woman’s 
beautiful face and on her throat and 
shoulders. She put out her hands upon 
the King’s breast, and, with an odd little 
gesture like a child’s, she laid her face 
upon her hands and stood there without 
speaking. The King murmured her name 
again very gently. 

“Tave you been here long?” he asked, 
and the Countess Olga shook her head 
without raising it. But presently she said: 
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‘1 suppose it was not long. I don’t 
know. Could it seem short to me?” 
She looked up into the King’s face. 
“Tt is very ridiculous,” she said, “ but 
you have a strange power of making me 
like a child with you, Louis—like a girl. 
Minutes of waiting for you seem hours 
to me, and when you come I am tongue- 
tied. I am like dn awkward girl.” 

“And I, my very dear,” said the 
King, “I, thank God! like a lad. I 
wouldn’t have it otherwise.” He gave 
a little laugh 

“T have been driving with you along 
the Corniche road in the moonlight,” 
he said. The Countess Olga’s raised eye- 
brows questioned him and he laughed 
again. 

“Tt was,” he explained, “ only a form 
of baiting Boris. Worrying that ex- 
cellent youth has become a vice with 
me. I ean’t resist it. What do you 
think he is doing now? Sitting up for 
hours over despatches—and plotting 
plots with old Tarnau!” 

“Well,” argued the Countess Olga, 
practically, “somebody has to do the 
work, since you won't.” But the King 
eried out upon her in mock despair. 

“You too, Olga! You too! Has no- 
hody a kind word for a poor badgered 
monareh?” He held her beautiful head 
between his two hands, staring through 
the moonlit darkness into her eyes. His 
face was half grave, half gay. 

“T believe,” said he, “that in your 
secret soul you’re one of them. I be- 
lieve you’d nag me and prod me and 
harry me just like the others if you dared. 
You’d make a statesman of me like Boris, 
wouldn’t you now, eh?” 

“No, Louis!” she said, very gently. 
She pressed closer to him, as the King’s 
arms slipped down about her shoulders, 
and for an instant she drew a_ sharp 
breath and closed her eyes. But after 
that she looked up once more, and she 
said again, “ No!” 

‘I would have you happy.” she said. 
“Just happy, if I could—though I had 
to wreck Tranumland-Mirchen to do it— 
though I had to ruin Europe, Louis. 
I just want vou to be happy.” The King 
uplifted his face to the starry sky, and 
it was both bitter and sweet. He cried 
her name again. It seemed to be all that 
he could say. But after a time he said: 


“ Now what a great and what a mis 
erable thing am I! What a god and elod 
together! Here am I, Olga, athrill and 
swelling with love, rich unthinkably ji, 
the love you heap upon me, yet a man 
acled weakling! a crawling worm. Ah 
I am sick with myself. A contemptibk 
king, a cowardly lover. How God must 
sneer at such a being as I!” 

The woman clapped her two sweet 
hands upon the King’s mouth to silence 
him, and over them the King looked 
down upon her with eyes gone suddenly 
haggard and very bitter. 

“You must not say that, Louis 
Louis!” she cried, whispering. “TI shal 
not let you say such things. Do I not 
know better?” 

“To you?” said he. “What do y 
know ?” 

“1 know,” she said, facing him in th. 
moonlight, “how hateful your lot ha 
been to you ever since you came to thi 
throne. I know how you have hated all 
this mean and petty statecraft in a petty 
state, how it has worn you down and 
smothered you, until you have fallen int 
utter despair. I know what you ar 
Louis, the real you, deep down within 
I know the sort of life you were meant 
for—made for. I know the sweetness 
and tenderness that are in you, the tears 
and laughter, the love of beautiful things. 
the passion for life and liberty. Ah, | 
know all that, and I know more. I know 
how, when we two met and came to 
eare for each other, how your love stood 
over me and yearned above me, sheltered 
me and protected me—even from your 
self, my dearest dear, even from your 
self! When you saw that you had but 
to open your arms, speak a little word, 
hold an instant’s silence when silence 
would have been significant, did you do 
any of these things? From the begin- 
ning of time kings have boasted a sort 
of divine right to do them, but did you 
call me to you as you might have done, 
Louis? No. You sheltered me even 
from yourself. Ah, never say that you 
are ignoble after that! I know too well.” 

The King gave a single dry sob, and 
he put the woman gently from him and 
turned away. He went to one of the 
stone benches which were there and sat 
down upon it, covering his face. After 
a little the Countess Olga followed him, 
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THE 


at close at his side, warm against him, 
leaned her beautiful head upon his shoul- 
The King slipped to his knees and 
his face the lap. 
Her hands lay cool and sweet under his 
She little 


ler. 


owed over Countess’ 


hot cheeks. gave a laugh, 
very tender and low. 

“ Why, eried. “A _ king 
kneels to me! And I am only a woman.” 

“To whom, then, should kings kneel ?” 
aid he, and the Olga 

iaintly : 

ap Why, to he 
God, I suppose.” 

After a 
nd halting 

doubt : 

“TLouis—I hardly know how to—it is 
lifieult to speak. I wonder—” 

“ Oh, dear,” broke in the King, 
‘need you hesitate to say anything to 
me—anything?” He had got to his feet 
She nodded 


see!” she 


Countess said 


sure, I don’t know—to 


time she said 


her 


long slowly, 


over words as though 


my 


and was standing before her. 
frowning head. 

“ Yes—because I am only a woman, 
ind women are held to be fools in polit- 
cal matters. 
to take this 
ittle more 


Still—Louis, oughtn’t you 
all this recent activity a 
Oughtn’t you? 
Something is going to come of it this 
you know. The air’s electric. 
Something is gathering, I think—a 
storm. Ought you to turn your back 
on it?” 

The King laughed at her. 

‘Rubbish! It’s nothing The 
same old vague dreams—imaginings— 
talk. Come! these Servian and Bul- 
garian agents have been hinting to you. 
Rubbish, my dear! They go through it 
They talk 
and talk and draw new maps and talk 
again—and it comes to nothing. Why 
should I bother with them? Let Boris 
lose his sleep. He likes it.” 

‘I have a feeling, Louis,” said she, 
“that it’s real this time. I feel it in 
my bones, as the old people say of a 
gathering storm. I feel that there are 
Certainly there 
will be if the Young Turks manage their 
coup d état. Bulgaria will declare free- 

then. You. know that. And I 
suppose Montenegro will do something 
silly. Then Vienna will grab for Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina—and we shall all 
be fighting like cats.” She looked anx- 
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iously up at him. “Oughtn’t you to 
pay them a little more attention, Louis? 

Baron Tarnau, I mean, and the for- 
eigy agents, and General Kitro and the 
Chamber. They—they aren’t too well 
pleased, you know, with—well, with your 
indifference. There’s been a great deal 
of criticism.” 

‘I know!” the King cried. “Oh, I 
There’s little love for me in 
Traumland. I’m sorry, but—no, hang it, 
let’s be honest! Let me be honest, here 
to-night, at least! Olga, I know what 
they think of me, and—the worst of it 
is, the shameful part of it is, I don’t care. 
I don’t care a damn!” 


know. 


He shook a de- 
fiant fist in the direction of the palace 
across the gardens, and, as if to meet 
the orchestra in the ball- 
room began at that instant to play a cer- 
tain stirring and dearly loved waltz tune 
in which was incorporated the national 
anthem altered to three-four time. 

“Tm sick of it all!” cried the King. 
“T’m sick of the whole wretched 
penny ha’penny tangle of affairs. What 
is Traumland to me? A prison yard, a 
hateful prison yard with mountains for 
walls. Have I one drop of native blood 
in my body? Not What, after 
all, are we foreign princes here in the 
Balkans but hired wardens, 
agents? Charles of Hohenzollern! Fer- 
dinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha! Ludwig 
Albert of Brandenburg! What real part 
have we with the people we were chosen 
to govern? Why, we wouldn’t be here 
at all if the native royal lines had not 
died out centuries ago. Ah, I’m tired 
of it, Olga! I’m sick to the soul of it. 
I tell you my soul is sick within me.” 

The woman steadfastly regarded him, 
what though her heart may have bled. 


his defianee, 
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“Yet, Louis, you are the King,” 


“ 


said 
she. Yet vou are the King.” 

He tossed up his hands. 

“*The King’! Ay, the King! 
chained and gilded puppet set on a 
pedestal for men to look at! The 
There is a curse upon that name. 
pity kings!” 

He began to walk back and forth be- 
fore her in the moonlight, his head bent, 
his hands twisting together behind him. 
Sometimes he 
coherent words; 
He seemed to be 


The 


King! 
God 


and in- 
was silent. 
strange 


spoke—broken 
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and obseure war within himself. And 
the outeome of it was obscure, too; but 
when the King at last came to a halt, 
at last spoke once more, the flare of pas- 
sion had died from him like a slowly 
quenched flame, leaving him spent and, 
as it were, worn. He stood looking down 
upon the woman who loved him, and he 
said very sadly: 

“Olga! Olga!” He said: “Ah, my 
dear, to have been born a free man out 
in the free and splendid world! That I 
had not been born in a palace, Olga! 
Better a peasant, a clod among clods, 
for peasants are free, and I am a bond- 
slave so long as life is in me. God 
pity kings!” 

The woman’s voice trembled and her 
hands trembled, twisting together in her 
lap, but she faced him inflexibly. 

“Yet you are the King, Louis. You 
are the King.” 

He drew a deep sigh. 

“T am doubly crowned,” said he, “ for 
I have your love.” He bent over her 
hands and kissed them. 

“T have your love,” he said again, 
“and that is a better thing than any 
other man can boast. I think it will 
light me on my long way. Have no fear, 
Olga. I will do what I can.” 


Over his breakfast the next morning 
the King sent word that he would be 
pleased to have Prince Boris and Baron 
Tarnau (who was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) wait upon him in an hour’s time. 
He learned that both gentlemen had de- 
parted hastily by an early train for the 
capital, expecting to return before night. 
The King was annoyed. 

“What the devil right has Tarnau to 
go skipping about like this without a 
word to me?” he demanded. It oceurred 
to him that his own notorious indiffer- 
ence to public affairs had tacitly ac- 
corded such rights, and he was still more 
annoyed, being in a fine fever of righteous 
if somewhat tardy zeal. Withal, how- 
ever, he was a philosophical man. He 
got into gaiters and a Norfolk jacket, 
clapped on his head a soft green hat with 
a little feather behind—it was in the 
early days of the green-hat pestilence 
which afterward spread so virulently 
athwart all Europe, and even, with force 
unabated, crossed the Atlantic, carried 


doubtless by rats—and so set out for a 
walk in the forest: He carried a light 
rifle, for there were hares in the for- 
est, and the King liked difficult and 
fancy shooting. 

The Countess Olga sometimes walked 
in the royal forest—she was one of a 
very few who had and used that privilege 
—and it occurred to his Majesty that he 
might quite possibly meet her there; but 
though the thought of seeing her was, 
as always with him, like a dream of 
water to a man thirsty in a desert, a 
vision of food to the hungry, he hoped 
that it might not be so, for there was 
something he wished to accomplish first. 
He wished first to have written at 
least a word or two on that blank new- 
turned page. 

He came after some time to the verge 
of a certain little ravine which was called 
the Malik Gorge. He was pleasantly 
tired and a little warm. He sat down 
upon a moss-grown ledge of rock, laid 
the rifle beside him, and bared his head 
to the little fresh breeze. Below him the 
Ochrida leaped and plunged and foamed 
down through the gorge, broadened for 
a space into a still green pool, where the 
King had been known upon occasion 
to bathe, leaped again downward from 
that, a twenty-foot fall, was joined by 
another stream, and became a swollen 
river. The water was good mountain 
water, cold and sweet. The King looked 
upon it wistfully, and after a moment 
began to clamber down the steep bank, 
leaving rifle and green hat behind him. 
Beside the clear pool he drank, kneeling, 
from cupped hands, rose again refreshed, 
and was aware of a large quiet man 
with a spreading beard, who stood be- 
hind. A short carbine, such as were 
commonly carried by the forest keepers, 
lay across the large man’s arm. 

“Who the devil are you?” demanded 
the King, a little angrily, for he was 
startled. 

“T am death, sire,” said the man. His 
manner was respectful, but he neither 
bowed nor removed his hat. The King 
stared at him. 

“ You’re what?” 

“T am the messenger of death, sire,” 
said the large quiet man. “TI have come 
here to rid Traumland-Marchen of your 
Majesty because your Majesty is a mill- 
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stone about her neck.” The King gave 
a short laugh, and his eyes sparkled a 
little. Physical danger induced in him 
a keen and pleasant thrill. 

“Ah, I see!” he said. “An an- 
archist.” But the stranger shook his head. 

“No, sire. A messenger—a messenger 
from a great body of patriots, a messen- 
ger from many thousands of your Maj- 
Your Majesty has heard 
of our league, perhaps?” And the King 
nodded. His face had turned grave, for 
now he knew that he was indeed in peril. 
He said: 

“Yes, I have heard of the society. I 
knew it was—wide-spread.” He glanced 
about him. “Shall we sit down? There 
is, I take it, plenty of time. We are far 
from the palace, and of course you know 
that I am alone.” Without waiting for 
a reply he turned his back and went a 
little way from the water’s edge to where 
a number of great boulders lay in the 
shade at the foot of the high bank. The 
King sat down upon one of these and 
waved a hospitable invitation, which the 
large man with the beard courteously 
declined, choosing to remain upon his 
feet a few paces distant. The King 


esty’s subjects. 


stared at him soberly, without rancor. 


“A millstone round my country’s 
neck!” he said, in a very thoughtful tone, 
and was then for a space silent. “ Hard 
words, friend,” said he. 

“Are they not true, your Majesty?” 
asked the man with the spreading beard. 
And to that the King made no reply, 
but bent his head, and his hands moved 
together over his knees. There seemed 
to be an odd and novel shame upon him. 
Once more, after a time, he said: 

“ A millstone about my country’s neck! 
. . . Hard words!” 

“Your Majesty,” said the other man, 
and the King looked up. The man 
pointed up the ravine where a notch in 
the hills opened upon the far mountains. 
“What does your Majesty see there?” 

“T see,” said the King, “the Kala 
Dagh—the mountains. And I see the 
Kara Gora peak and the Kitro pass. I 
did some fighting there once,” he added, 
reflectively. “In ’87. We held the Turks 
back from the Kitro pass. It wasn’t 
badly done.” 

“ well done,” said the large 
quiet man, “ and your Majesty fought like 
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a hero. We said then, we common folk, 
patriots, we said to ourselves: ‘ The 
Crown Prince is a man like his father 
the King. Thank God for our good 
Prince Ludwig!’ We had high hopes in 
those days, sire, and when, five years ago, 
the King died, we wept, but we were not 
crushed, for our hopes were still strong 
and our faith What have you 
done to our firm faith, your Majesty ?”’ 

Ludwig Albert looked up, nursing 
his knee. 

“Wrecked it, I suppose. I ought to 
have warned you that I was a better sol- 
dier than monarch. I rather like fight- 
ing. It amuses me. It helps to pass the 
time. I like anything in the way of a 
sporting chance.” 

He laughed across at the other man, 
but presently sobered and remained for 
a little time gravely thoughtful. Once 
he made as if to speak, but shook his 
head and refrained. At last, as if he 
had settled with some definiteness what 
he wished to say, he looked up again. 

“My father,” he said, “was a great 
man.” And the other cried a deep 
“ Amen!” “He was an enthusiast,” said 
the King. “ When the Congress of Ber- 
lin gave you and the other small states 
a sort of independence in 778, and you 
chose my father to rule you, he was very 
glad to come. 1 was only a little boy 
then, but I remember how glad he was. 
You chose him, I take it, because he was 
the one available—that is to say, crown- 
less—European royalty whom you knew 
and trusted. He had owned the castle 
and estate here at Staria and had spent 
his summers here for many years. So 
you knew him and knew his temper. He 
was, as I have said, glad to come. He 
was full of enthusiasm, and he had no 
sense of humor. He took the Balkans 
quite seriously. He was a king after 
your own heart. ... Well, I haven't 
heen at all. 

“You see,” said the King, with a 
smile, “I unfortunately inherited from 
my mother a sense of humor. My father 
was without it. You’re without it. All 
patriots are without it. I will be quite 
frank with you. This so-called inde- 
pendence of little helpless states seems 
to me no independence at all worth hav- 
ing. I think Servia and Bulgaria and 
Traumland and the others would be much 
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better off if they were peaceable prov- 
inces. One day, of course, they will be 
so.” The large man began a heated pro 
test, but the King checked him. 

“ No; let me finish! I’m only stating 
my side. I’m not trying to convince you. 
When a man is sentenced to death he is 
asked if he has anything to say. I have 
something to say. Let me say it! I 
shall be brief. You know as well as I 
know that we owe our independence, our 
existence as a state, to the fact that for 
the present neither Austria nor Russia 
dares gobble us for fear of the other 
Powers. Also you ought to know that 
one day the other Powers will be suf- 
ficiently bribed and we shall be gobbled. 
We live in the most unstable condition 
of freedom that ever existed in this 
world. We have no real independence. 
If we should make war upon Servia to- 
morrow and defeat her take Belgrad —_ 
we would be made to give up what we 
had taken and go home again. I say 
that such independence is not worth hav- 
ing. This is not the day of small states. 
The day has passed, and it will never 
return. There is a certain agitation in 
the air now. I do not know just what 
will be the immediate result, but I know 
that it will merely go to show the Powers 
how helpless and foolish we are here- 
about: that it will put us one step 
farther on the way toward, not freedom, 
but absorption.” 

The King made a little gesture. 

“Well, that’s how I feel about it all, 
and that is why I have sat idle while the 
rest of you, including my good brother, 
have fretted and fumed and made plots 
and dreamed dreams. I haven’t been 
the sort of king you wanted, have I? 
I didn’t want to be a king at all. I 
heartily wish that Boris had been the 
elder of us two. You’d have adored 
Boris. TI dare say you do now.” He 
became more serious. 

“T’ve been a bad king in every way. 
My disgust with it all has made me care- 
less of matters where I might have 
served you. I’ve been a bad king. Odd- 
ly enough, only yesterday —last eve- 
ning, some one—something called my at- 
tention to that, and made me realize how 
completely I had stood aside. I was 
I made up my mind to turn a new leaf. 
I was going to try to do better, but I 


dare say it would have come to nothing. 
Yes, I dare say. Habit is strong.” 

The King rose to his height and 
stretched his long arms slowly and 
luxuriously. He smothered a yawn. 

“And so,” said he, “ you’ve found the 
solution!” He stared at the other man 
with a sudden sharp curiosity as if he 
were seeing him for the first time, and 
he looked at the quiet grim thing which 
lay across the man’s arm. He gave a 
little shiver that seemed to express more 
distaste than fear. 

“Death?” said he. “Death? It’s so 
very unexpected! I—find myself rather 
unprepared. I hadn’t thought of dying 
to-day.” He made a brief sound of 
laughter, and after that he said once 
more, “ Death!” He seemed to be trying 
to aceustom himself to the thing. Hi 
took a few steps up and down the strip 
of sandy turf, his face by turns grav 
and gay. There was an unwonted colo 
in his cheeks. 

But at last, after a long silence, th 
King’s bent head jerked up and becam 
alert. He said: 

“After all, why not? I dare sa 
there’s no doubt that I’d be better out 
of the way. Why not?” He looked up 
the ravine toward the far mountains, and 
down it to the valley and the broad 
plateau beyond. He could see farms and 
woods and villages there, a wide and 
quiet sweep of beautiful country, sunlit, 
with cloud shadows. He looked up to 
the pleasant sky and about him upon 
stream and pool and bracken. Life and 
the world must in that hour have seemed 
sweet to him, but the King turned with 
a cheerful smile to the grave man who 
stood waiting. 

“T dare say it’s best for everybody,” 
said he. “ This seems, as I look out upon 
it, a pleasant world, but I look upon it 
through iron bars, and I am very tired. 
I think I am glad that we two have met 
to-day. In God’s name, let us get on 
with our business!” A sudden thought 
struck him. 

“T take it for granted,” said he, “I 
am clearing the way for Boris? Boris 
is to rule after me?” The man with the 
beard nodded; he seemed unable to speak 
just then, and the King said: 

“Good! That will be satisfactory to 
every one—including Boris.” He checked 
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himself to glance sharply at his execu- 
tioner. The man’s face was white and 
drawn. There were drops of moisture 
pon it, and his hands trembled violently 
ibout the weapon he carried. 

“ What’s the matter?” the King asked. 
“ Are you ill?” The other shook his head 
nce more, seemed to make a very violent 
fort to control himself, and became 
ealm, but his face was still white. 

‘T had not,” said he, and paused to 
take breath—‘ I had not expected to find 
nur Majesty in this—temper. It has 
verhaps unnerved me.” 

The King laughed, but at once turned 
rrave. He said: 

“Come, come, friend! You mustn’t 
take it hard. Murdering kings is nervous 

siness, I dare say. Yes, I dare say it’s 
nervous business, but this time it seems 
to be in a good cause. I'll help you all 
[ can. How—shall we How did you 
think of doing it? With the carbine 
there?” The other gave a dry gasp. 
When after some effort he could speak 


he said: 


accident.” And the King nodded, folk 
lowing the thought. He said: 

“Yes, yes, I see. A murder just now 
would be bad for your cause—attract 
foreign attention unpleasantly. I see. 
What can we do?” 

“There is the falls,” said the other 
man, timidly It was odd that in this 
hour it should have been victim, not 
executioner, who led in that strange busi- 
ness. The man with the spreading beard 
was all unstrung. Ilis nerves had played 
him false. 

The King looked at the twenty-foot 
sheer drop and at the broken rocks, the 
snarling water beneath. He took-a single 
step toward them, and the other man 
watched him whitely. The King gave a 
little shuddering grimace. 

“Frankly, I don’t like it,” said he. 
“Smashed and torn up—mutilated. I 
don’t like it. Still—” He frowned 
down upon the rushing torrent, and his 
hands gripped together behind him. 
Abruptly he turned with a wry smile. 
He could never be quite serious for very 
long. “I wonder,” he said, “just how 
much I am thinking of Traumland in 
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all such damned posers!” said the King 


“Ah!” The smile fied from his face, 
and he said in a new tone: 

“One moment! I’m afraid I must 
ask you to let me write a brief message 

a mere word—to some one. You'll see 
that it is delivered? It is purely per 
sonal, and will never be made public 
a farewell to—a friend. I shall say that 
I’m about to die by my own hand; but 
only one living being will ever see the 
He pulled out 
a pencil and a bit of paper and wrote 
briefly. When he had finished he folded 
the paper, addressed it, and laid it upon 
the boulder where he had been sitting. 

“And now.” said the King, “I am 
ready to free Traumland-Miarchen of the 
millstone which has been about her neck 
I go out of this world willingly, for it 


words or know of them.” 


has been a prison to me. Its light and 
joy I have only seen through a window. 
“God save and prosper Traumland!” 
said the King. “God counsel King 
Boris! . . . Come, let us have done!” 
He moved a step away, but halted there 


‘If—it could be made to seem like mito wait for his executioner. The other 
“7 


Yan stared upon him piteously, white 
faced, hollow-eyed. His hands fumbled 
about his weapon. After a moment he 
let this fall to the ground at his feet, and 
he withdrew a pocket-handkerchief and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

There came from the bank above them 
the slightest of all sounds and then a 
voice. The voice said quietly: 

‘Stand still where you are! If you 
move you will be shot.” For one instant 
the man stood motionless, frozen, his 
arms half upraised, the handkerchief 
dreoping from one hand. Then he gave 
2 hoarse and inarticulate ery. He bent 
to the carbine which lay at his feet, but 
the King sprang at him, crouching low, 
and overbore him so that he fell heav- 
ily backward, and sprawled there at 
full length. 

The King, with the carbine in his 
hands, looked to the top of the steep 
bank. He said: 

“Come down, Olga!” And she came, 
slowly, with unsteady feet, her great eyes 
burning from a pallid face. When she 
had reached him she held .to his arm 
for support, and for an instant hid her 
face against his shoulder, whispering 
his name: 
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“Louis! Louis!” The King’s own 
little rifle trailed from one of her slack 
hands. Apart from the two the stranger 
with the spreading beard sat huddled by 
the waterside, his face bowed and hidden. 

Ludwig bent over the woman’s fair 
head and stroked it with his free hand. 
He asked: 

“ How long were you there, watching ?” 
And she answered him: 

“Ten minutes. Perhaps fifteen. First 
1 came upon your hat and your rifle. 
Then I heard voices and listened. Then 
I covered—him with the rifle and wait- 
ed.” She roused herself with a quick 
movement and stood upright. “ Shall 
you shoot him now, sire, or take him to 
the palace guards and give him in 
charge there?” 

The King smiled at her, a smile she 
did not know, and it frightened her. 

“Neither the one nor the other, my 
very dear,” said he. “ Wait!” He raised 
his voice to the man who crouched apart. 

“Will you be good enough to go a 
little way along the ravine—out of ear- 
shot, and there wait for me?” The man, 
who had got to his feet, stared at the 
King with blank hopeless eyes, and the 
King nodded to him. 

“IT give you my word not to go away 
and not to do you harm. I took your 
weapon from you only to prevent your 
harming this lady in a moment of excite- 
ment. You have not failed, my friend. 
Go and wait for me!” The man went 
without a word, moving heavily with 
hent head and bowed shoulders. Then 
the King turned back to the woman 
who loved him. He was smiling still, 
but not in mirth. He took the Countess 
Olga’s head between his hands and kissed 
her. He said: 

“This, my dearest love, is good-by—a 
long good-by. You must not try to 
hinder me. If you have been listening, 
you know why it is right and proper for 
me to—to go. There is nothing else to 
be done. Traumland will be better with- 
out me. I had thought last night to 
turn a new leaf, but—you know me: I 
couldn’t have kept to it. 

“Kiss me, my dear,” said the King, 
“and go and leave me. There is no 
other way.” 

She held him with her arms, gazing 
oddly into his face. 
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“ Tlas it never occurred to you, Louis,” 
she asked, “that there is another and 
very simple way? Is it possible that 
that has never occurred to you?” 

“What other way?’ he demanded, in 
a whisper, frowning. 

“The simplest of all,” said she. “ Ab- 
dication, of course.” 

The King gave a sudden loud ery. With 
his two hands he held the woman away 
from him at arm’s length, staring into 
her eyes. He hurt her, but neither of 
them knew that. 

“ Abdication!” said the King, under 
his breath. “ Abdication!”’ He burst 
out with an instant’s convulsive laughter. 

“Why, I— As God lives, Olga—” 
The King’s face was a frozen mask of 
sheer bewilderment. 

“A child would have thought of it in 
the very beginning!” he cried. “The 
dullest child! And yet I—never for one 
instant has it occurred to me.” Like 
all mankind before a new and crucial 
idea, he began to find flaws in it, objec- 
tions, impossibilities. His tongue stam- 
mered at them in turn, gave over, and 
was silent. He said, whispering: 

“ Not—death, then?” 

He nodded up the ravine. 

“My friend yonder—he’d quite con- 
vinced me, you know— I felt he was 
right—death the only way. I was— 
ready for it—glad—in a fashion. I—” 
The King withdrew one hand and brushed 
it across his eyes. He was in a strange 
state. He had been too near death’s 
threshold. The atmosphere of that dark 
house had breathed upon him, and re- 
turn to the world was a wrench, a shock. 

“Of course,” said the King, patiently, 
“it is quite possible that this is a dream.” 
But the Countess Olga cried out upon 
him with a loving anger. She held him 
almost fiercely with her strong arms. 

“Am I a dream, Louis? Am I?” 

She whispered to him, clinging very 
close, of delectable things—freedom, per- 
fect and intoxicating freedom, the world 
to wander in, love unspeakable, her home 
to retreat to at will—Schloss Kochana 
away in the Prisniak hills. She laid her 
face to the King’s face, gave him her 
lips. He felt the beat of her heart 
against his heart, and he knew that it 
was not a dream but all beautiful 
dreams come true. 
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is called Silly, in the world of jour- 
nalism, because the 
responds to the 

empty brain vainly interrogates the 
empty environment for something to 
write of, two friends of the Easy Chair 
offered to spend a holiday in search of 
material for a paper. The only condi- 
tions they made were that the Easy Chair 
should not exact material of weight or 
importance, but should gratefully accept 
whatever they brought back to it, and 
make the most of it. On these terms 
they set out on their labor of love. 


ke the beginning of the season which 


outer vacuity 


then inner, and the 


By the time the sun had quitted the 
face of the vast apartment-house on 
which the day habitually broke, and 
had gone about its business of lighting 
and heating the city roofs and streets, 
companions were well on 


the holiday 
their way up the Third Avenue Elevated, 
toward that region of the Bronx which, 


in all their New York years, they had 
never yet visited. They exulted at each 
stop and start of the train in the long 
suecession of streets which followed so 
fast upon one another that the guards 
gave up trying to call them out as a 
Hundred-and-so-many, and simply said 
Fifty-sixth, and Sixty-sixth, and Seventy- 
seventh Street. This slight of their duty 
to the public comported agreeably with 
the slipshod effectiveness of the whole 
apparatus of the New York life: the rows 
and rows of shops, the rows and rows 
of flats, the rows and rows of back yards 
with miles of wash flying in the soft May 
wind, which, probably, the people in the 
open car abead felt almost a gale. 

When the train got as far as the com- 
posite ugliness of the ships and tugs 
and drawbridges of Harlem River, the 
companions accepted the ensemble as 
picturesqueness and did not require 
beauty of it. Once they did get beauty in 
a certain civic building which fronted 
the track and let fall a double stairway 

Vor. CXIX.—No. 712.—79 


from its level in a way to recall the 
Spanish Steps and to get itself likened 
to the Trinita de’ Monti at Rome. 

It was of course like that only in their 
fond remembrance, but this was not the 
only Roman quality in their cup of 
pleasure that day; and they did not care 
to inquire whether it was merely the 
flavoring extract of fancy, or was a 
genuine infusion from the Italian sky 
overhead, the classic architectural forms, 
the loosely straggling grass, the flower- 
ing woods, the rapture of the birds, the 
stretches of the river, the tumbling rap- 
ids, which so delicately intoxicated them. 
There was a certain fountain gave a 
peculiar authenticity to their draught, 
as of some assurance blown in the bottle 
from which their joy-draught was poured. 
Nowhere else but in Rome could they have 
imagined such a group of bronze men and 
maidens and web-footed horses struggling 
so bravely, so aimlessly (except to show 
their figures), in a shallow bowl from 
which the water spilled so unstintedly 
over white marble brims beginning to 
paint themselves palely green. 

At the end of their glad day this foun- 
tain came last of the things that made 
Bronx Park such a paradise for eight 
hours; though it might have been their 
first delight if they had taken one way 
about instead of another in their tour of 
the large, easy pleasaunce. But suddenly 
at half past eleven they found themselves 
ravenously hungry, and demanded to be 
driven to the best restaurant by the 
shortest way that the mild youth whom 
they fell to at once inside the park gate 
eould find. 

He had the very horse he ought to 
have had—old, weary, infirm, decently 
hiding its disabilities under a blanket, 
and when this was stripped away, confess- 
ing them in a start so reluctant that 
they had to be explained as the stiffness 
natural to any young, strong, and fresh 
horse from resting too long. It did, in 
fact, become more animated as time went 
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on, and perhaps it began to take an in- 
terest in the landscape left so charming- 
ly wild wherever it could be. It ap- 
parently liked being alive there with its 
fares, kindred spirits, who could appre- 
ciate the privacy of a bland Monday 
after the popular outing of the day before. 
Almost nobody else was in the park. 
For a time they noted only a young fel- 
low with a shut book in his hand taking 
his way up a woody slope, and fading 
info a green shadow; but presently they 
came to a grassy point running down to 
the road, where, under a tree, there was 
a young mother sitting with an open 
book in her lap, and, a little way from 
her outstretched little foot, her baby 
asleep in the smallest of go-carts: the 
collapsible sort that you can fold and 
carry in the cars and then unfold for use 
when you come to the right place. The 
baby had a white sunbonnet, and a thick 
fringe of her straw-colored hair came 
out over her forehead under it, and when 
the companions smiled together at the 
baby, and the horse intelligently faltered, 
the young mother fluttered the idle leaves 
of her hook with her hand, and smiled 
back at them, and took the credit of the 
little one, not unkindly, yet proudly. 
They said it was all as nice as it could 
be, and they were still so content in 
her and her baby that when they had 
to drive out of the park to cross a street 
to the section where the restaurant and 
the menagerie were, they waited defer- 
entially for a long, long funeral to get 
by. They felt pity for the bereaved, and 
then admiration for people who could 
afford to have so many carriages; and 
they made their driver ask the mounted 
policeman whose funeral it was. He 
addressed the policeman by name, and 
the companions felt included in the circle 
of an acquaintance where a good deal of 
domesticity seemed to prevail. The 
policeman would not join in the con- 
jecture that it was some distinguished 
person; he did not give his reasons; and 


the pair began to fret at their delay; 


and mentally to hurry that poor unknown 
underground: so short is our patience 
with the dead! When at last their driver 
went up round the endless queue of 
hacks, it suddenly came to an end; and 
they were again in the park, and among 
the cages and pens and ranges of the 


animals, in the midst of which their own 
restaurant appeared. An Italian band 
of mandolins and guitars was already at 
noonday softly murmuring and whimper 
ing in the corner of the veranda wher 
the tables were set; and they got a 
amiable old waiter, whose fault it was 
not if spring-lamb matures so early 
in the summer of its brief term as t 
seem last-fall-lamb. There is no good 
reason either to suppose he did not really 
believe in the peas. But why will pea 
that know they have been the whol 
winter in the can pretend to be just out 
of the pod? Doubtless it is for every 
implication that all vegetation is of on 
ichor with humanity; but the waiter was 
honester than the peas. He telephoned 
for two wheeled chairs, and then said h 
had countermanded them because they 
would be half an hour coming; but 
again he telephoned, for by this time th« 
pair had learned that they might driv 
into the zoological grounds, but not driv: 
round them; and they saw from the win- 
dow the sun smoking hot on the asphalt 
paths their feet must press. 

While the chairs lingered on the way, 
they went to get what comfort they could 
from the bears, whose house was near at 
hand. They might well have learned pa 
tience hcre from a bear trying to cop: 
with a mocking cask in a pool. He 
pushed it under the water with his paw 
and held it hard down; when he turned 
away as if that cask were done for, there 
it was bobbing about on the surface, and 
he had to down it again and hold it under 
till life seemed extinct. At last he gave 
it up and left it floating in triumph, but 
one could infer with what perseverance 
he would renew the struggle presently. 

There might have been too many bears; 
but this was the fault of all their fellow 
captives except perhaps the elephants. 
One cannot really have enough of ele- 
phants; and one would have liked a whole 
herd of giraffes, and a whole troop of 
gnus would not have glutted one’s pleas- 
ure in their goat-faces, céw-heads, horse- 
tails, and pig-feet. But why so many 
snakes of a kind; why such a multiplicity 
of crocodiles; why even more than one 
of that special pattern of Mexican iguana 
which looked as if cut out of zine and 
painted a dull Paris green; why, above 
all, so many small mammals? 
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EDITOR’S 


Small mammals was the favorite phrase 
of the friendly colored chair-man, who 
by this time had appeared with an old- 

iidier comrade pushing the 

ymmpanions about from house to house 
Small mammals, he 
arned them, were of an offensive odor, 
nd he was right; but he was proud of 
em, and of such scientific knowledge 
f them as he had. The old soldier did 


rt pretend to have any such knowledge. 


and was 


nd eage to cage. 


lie fell into a natural subordination, and 
let his lead the 
mostly, though he asserted the principle 
that 


uushing first 


colored superior way 


this is a white man’s country by 
to the lions’ house instead 
voing to the flying-cage, as his dark 
omrade instructed him. 
It was sole revolt. “ But what,” 
e hear the reader asking, “is the flying- 
cage?’ We have not come to that yet; 
e are lingering still at the lions’ house, 
here two of the most amiable lions in 
illustrate the effect 
their 
species as are born in the genial cap- 
tivity of Bronx Park. We are staying a 
in the cool stone stable of the 
elephants and the rhinoceroses and the 
hippopotamuses; we 


his 


the world smilingly 


f civilization in such of savage 


moment 


are fondly clinging 
to the wires of the cages where the hermit- 
thrushes, snatched from their loved soli- 
tude and mixed with an indiscriminate 
company of bolder birds, tune their an- 
gelie notes only in a tentative staccato; 
we are standing rapt before the awful 
bell-bird ringing his sharp, unchanging, 
unceasing peal, as unconscious of us as 
if he had us in the heart of his tropical 
forest; we are waiting for the mighty 
blue Brazilian macaw to catch our names 
and syllable them to the shrieking, shrill- 
ing, snarling society of parrots trapezing 
and acrobating about him; we are even 
stopping to see the white peacock wearing 
her heart out and her tail out against 
her imprisoning wires; we are delaying 
to let the flving-cage burst upon us in 
the unrivalled immensity promised. 
That is, we are doing all this in the per- 
sonalities of those holiday companions, 
who generously found the cage as wide 
and high as their chair-men wished, and 
gratefully gloated upon its pelicans and 
storks and and swans and wild 
geese and wood-ducks, and curlews and 
sea-pigeons, and gulls, and whatever other 


cranes 


EASY 


CHAIR. 
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water-fowl soars and swims. It was well, 
they felt, to have had this kept for the 
last, with its great lesson of a commu- 
nistic captivity in which all nations of 
men might be cooped together in amity 
and equality, instead of being, as now, 
shut up each in his own cell of need 
and fear. 

Not come in an automobile, 
the companions were forced by an in- 
vidious regulation to find their carriage 
outside the gate of the Concourse; but 
neither the horse 
to feel the slight of the discrimination. 
They started off to complete the round 
of the park with all their morning cheer- 
fulness and for they had now 
added dollars to their tariff of 
charges by the delay of their fares, and 
they might well be Their fares 
did not refuse to share their mood, and 
when they crossed the Bronx and came 
into the region of the walks and drives, 
they were even gayer than their horse 
and man. These were more used to the 
smooth level of the river where it stretch- 
ed itself out between its meadowy shores 
and mirrored the blue heaven, rough with 
dusky white clouds, in its bosom; they 
could not feel, as their fares did, the 
novelty in the beauty of that hollow, that 
wide grassy cup by which they drove, 
bathed in the flowery and_ blossomy 
sweetness that filled it to its 
bordered brim. 


having 


nor the driver seemed 


more ; 


Seve ral 


gayer. 


wood- 


3ut what is the use of counting one by 
one the joys of a day so richly jewelled 


with delight? Rather let us heap them 
at once in the reader’s lap and not try 
to part the recurrence of the level- 
branched dogwoods in bloom; the sunny 
and the shadowy reaches of the woods 
still in the silken filminess of their fresh 
young leaves; the grass springing slender- 
ly, tenderly on the unmown slopes of 
the roadsides, or giving up its life in 
spicy sweetness from the scythe; the 
gardeners pausing from their leisurely 
employ, and once in the person of their 
foreman touching their hats to the com- 
panions; the wistaria-garlanded cottage 
of the keeper of the estate now ceded 
to the city; the Gothic stable of the for- 
mer proprietor looking like a Gothic 
chapel in its dell; the stone mansion on 
its height opening to curiosity a vague 
collection of minerals, and recalling with 
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its dim hard-wood interior the ineffectual 
state of a time already further out- 
dated than any colonial prime; the old 
snuff-mill of the founders, hard by; the 
dam breaking into foam in the valley be- 
low; the rustie bridge crossing from shore 
to shore with steel-engraving figures 
leaning on its parapet, and other steel- 
engraving presences by the water’s brink. 

The supreme charm is that you are so 
free to all things in that generous park; 
that you may touch them and test them 
by every sense; that you may stray among 
the trees, and lie down upon the grass, 
and possess yourself indiscriminately of 
them quite as if they were your own. 

They are indeed yours in the nobler 
sense of public proprietorship which will 
one day, no doubt, supersede all private 
ownership. You have your share of the 
lands and waters, the birds in the cages 
and the beasts, from the lions and ele- 
phants in their palaces, and the giraffes 
freely browsing and grazing in their pad- 
dock, down to the smallest of the small 
mammals giving their odor in their pens. 
You have as much right as another 
to the sculptures (all hand-carved, as 
your colored chair-man will repeatedly 
tell you) on the mansions of the lordlier 
brutes, and there is none to dispute your 
just portion of the Paris-green zine 
iguana, for you have helped pay for 
them all. 

The key-word of this reflection makes 
you anxious to find whether your driver 
will make you pay him too much, but 
when you tot up the hours by his tariff, 
and timidly suggest that it will be so 
many dollars and offer him a bill for the 
same, he surprises you by saying, No, 
he owes you fifty cents on that; and 
paying it back. 

Such at least was the endearing expe- 
rience of the companions at the end of 
their day’s pleasure. Not that it was 
really the end, for there was the airy 
swoop homeward in the Elevated train, 
through all that ugly picturesqueness of 
bridges and boats and blocks of build- 
ings, with the added interest of seeing 
the back-flying streets below now full of 


children let loose from school for the 
afternoon, and possessing the roadways 
and sidewalks as if these, too, were com- 
mon property like the park. It seemed 
to the companions that the children in- 
creased toward the shabbier waterside. 
and decreased wherever the houses looked 
better, through that mystical law of pop- 
ulation by which poverty is richer than 
prosperity is in children. They could see 
them yelling and screaming at their 
games, though they could not hear them. 
and they yelled and screamed the louder 
to the eye because they were visibly for 
the greatest part boys. If they were the 
offspring of alien parents, they might 
be a proof of American decay; but, on 
the other hand, the preponderance of boys 
was in repair of that disproportion of th 
sexes which in the East of these States 
is such a crying evil. 

Perhaps it was the behavior of the 
child in the opposite seat which made the 
companions think of girls as a crying 
evil; the mental operations are so devious 
and capricious; but this child was really 
a girl. She was a pretty child and pret- 
tily dressed, with a little face full of a 
petulant and wilful charm, which might 
well have been too much for her weak, 
meek young mother. She wanted to be 
leaning more than half out of the window 
and looking both ways at once, and she 
fought away the feebly restraining hands 
with sharp bird-like shrieks, so that the 
companions expected every moment to see 
her sueceed in dashing herself to death, 
and suffered many things from their fear. 
When it seemed as if nothing could save 
them, the guard came in and told the 
weak, meek mother that the child must 
not lean out of the window. Instantly, 
such is the force of all constituted au- 
thority among us, the child sat down 
quietly in her mother’s lap, and for the 
rest of the journey remained an example 
1o angels, so that the companions could 
rejoice as much in her goodness as in her 
loveliness. She became, indeed, the 
crown of their happy day: a ‘day so happy 


that now in the faint air of August it 


is hard to believe it even of May. 
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O creature is so absolutely de- 
pendent upon an already developed 
humanity as the human child. It 

can pass from infancy to articulate speech 
because a language, already made 
and familiar to its elders, waits upon it. 
It can have no definite acquaintance 
with anything to which it is not intro- 
duced. Manners and customs it takes by 
induction, as it does every form of social 
expression and conduct. Its plays and 
if they take definite form, are 
traditional, the older children teaching 
the younger. By inclination as well as 
by a necessarily traditional course of 
training, the child is turned toward the 
older fashions; and its dramatic instinct 
leads in the same direction, as the girls 
mother their dolls and the boys assume 
older masculine parts. The sense of de- 
pendence begets docility and docility 
imitation, which implies a natural defer- 
ence and piety. In so far as a child is 
by circumstances deprived of formal 
training and the stimulus of leadership, 
its activities result in phenomena the 
most trivial and insignificant. 
The child contradicts the 
tinctive qualities of childhood. 
worth divined this tendency 
his celebrated Ode, he says: 
“ Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity.” 
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sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
upon him from his father’s 
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ean but dream: 

‘A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral. 


Then will be fit his tongue 


To dialogues of business, love, or strife. 


Why with such earnest pains dost thou 
provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 


Thus blindly with blessedness at 
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It is only to maturity that the intima- 
tions of childhood are plain, when “the 
glory and the dream” are past. For a 
sense of its own powers the child is de- 
pendent upon the clearer vision of its 
elders. If the parents have no such 
vision, it is well that the child is com- 
mitted largely to teac and, if these 
have not the vision, then its dependence 
must be upon such inspiration as it may 
derive from culture-tendencies which are 
independent of formal systems and, in 
our day, more dominant than these. 

After all the time and thought which 
have been given to child-study, the ques- 
tion, What shall we do with the child? 
remains, beset with as much confusion 
of thought as any other social problem. 
The study of the child, far as it 
has been uninfluenced by preconceptions 
and has followed scientific methods, has 
resulted in important disclosures, physio- 
logical and psychological, which ought to 
be helpfully suggestive—especially as to 
our method of appeal to the childish 
mind. But our object in discovering the 
aptitudes and inclinations of children is 
as much to determine how far they are 
to be checked or changed as how far they 
should be followed or confirmed. 

While the child has, theoretically, free- 
dom of will, it is practically our choice 
that determines its action. Environment 
is effectively persuasive. The child as 
eagerly imitates and follows outward 
custom as it assimilates food, long before 
any alternative is apparent and there- 
fore before any choice, in the proper sense 
of the term, is possible. It is absolutely 
dependent upon human society, which 
dominates it, even to such an extent as 
to be able to thwart or prevent Nature’s 
wise and beautiful physiological equip- 
ment and nurture. 

The powers lodged in childhood—so 
wonderful that Coleridge defined genius 
as these powers maintained into the 
period of maturity—are held in abeyance. 
The child itself is unaware of them, and 
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mly the wisest of its elders hold the key 
to their release. If they are not thus 
released by some inspirational leadership, 
but must await the rare chance of 
awakening from some note heard in 
later life, then the children must be de- 
nied childhood~—must themselves deny it, 
and, freighted with prophecy as they are, 
must present the puny spectacle of 
apery and trivial antics, as unwary 
voung Achilles in his maidish garb for 
a time denied his heroie destiny. 

Evidently, while we exalt childhood, ac- 
cepting it as the type of heavenliness, and 
looking forward to its ultimate leadership 
of us, when it shall have come into full 
realization of its powers, and while we 
reverently wait upon it, yet we cannot 
go to the child, as we find it, and learn 
from it how best to help and guide its 
immature course. Upon every generation 
in the fulness of its youth devolves its 
twofold mission—the leadership of its 
elders and the guidance of children. The 
men and the women take different parts 
in the fulfilment of this mission. What 
this diversity is seems to us suggestively 
indicated in Josephine Daskam Bacon’s 
story, in this number, “The Castle on 
the Dunes.” If we read the allegory 
aright, it is to men that we are to look 
for the dream, the fertilizing imagina- 
tion, the inspiration, and to women for 
practical realization and embodiment. 
It is a far-reaching interpretation, con- 
firmed by the most advanced experi- 
mental working of all social organizations 
in whose schemes helpful human sym- 
pathy is a predominant factor. As it 
relates to educational work, this distribu- 
tion of function promises an adequate 
safeguard against the sterility of a 
wholly feminized culture. 

With all our advance, we have not yet 
reached that harmony—though we may 
have divined its secret—by which the 
family, the school, the church, and the 
state shall effectively co-operate for the 
wisest treatment of the child. Such 
a consummation implies a new _per- 
spective of values that shall prevent the 
reckless waste of social energy and re- 
souree in chaotic strifes between parties, 
classes, sects, and peoples—strifes by 
which we still incur the imputation of 
barharism. We cannot fully comprehend 
childhood until as a society we have at 


least its innocence and candor, and un 
sophisticated simplicity—qualities whic 

constitute its obvious charm, apparent 
without any profound study of the child 
and independently of the positive valu 

disclosed by the realization of its latent 
powers. These qualities, negative as th 

seem, are the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual development of 
humanity; they imply social regener 

tion. We shall have no better Evange| 
than that telling us we must be bor 

again and become as little children. 

It follows—and this is the beginning 
of our wisdom in the treatment of chil 
dren—that there must be no “ offence t 
these little ones.” We have advanced fa 
enough to divine—so far as our limit: 
tions will allow—the meaning of tl 
injunction. We must not stand in tl] 
child’s way, but must be in the way wit 
it and help it to the realization of child 
hood. We cannot let it alone. It is o 
privilege to respect its tenderness, 
relieve it of heavy burdens, of untimel 
cares and responsibilities, and of un 
natural solicitudes, and to secure 
leisure—remembering that our word fi 
school originally means just that. It i 
the family that first of all has the child 
in hand. Here, fortunately, benevolent, 
if not always beneficent, instincts pr 
vail, so far compensating for the mis 
takes of ignorance that only in excep 
tional instances would it seem wise to 
substitute for this natural care any less 
affectional system. The child is at 
very early age brought under other tha 
domestic influences in secular and r 
ligious institutions, where mistaken te. 
dencies are likely to be corrected ani 
those which are wholesome to be co 
firmed. These formal institutions hay 
their own defects, mostly the defects ot 
their excellences, but they are conserva 
tive in their general effect upon thx 
young, and, while open to the influences 
of a constantly advancing world-culture. 
they hold back the boy and girl from a 
too sudden plunge into modernism. Tli 
English publie school performs this wis 
ly conservative function more effectively 
than the American. In neither, happily. 
is the pupil allowed to determine his 
course of study. 

It is not desirable that the boy and girl 
under fourteen years of age—and it is 
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are now considering—should 
have their faces turned resolutely toward 
the future. It is better that they should 
be affected by the extremely advanced 
tendencies of their time 


the se we 


properly domi- 
nant in those who have passed adoles- 
not directly, but only as inevi- 
tably reflected upon them in their shelter- 
ed seclusion by unaggressive elders who 
that The precocious 
gulping of ultra-modernism would induce 
mental and moral indigestion. 

The reading by these 
very young people of even the best ad- 
fiction should be deprecated. 
George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Henry 
fol- 
lowed in similar lines, have had no such 
audience in view and would not natural- 
y appeal to it. Of all the Victorian 
novelists, Dickens especially commends 
himself to the child, 
and Ainsworth are 
recommended, with Sir Walter 
Seott, of an period, for their 
vivid and masterly portraiture of a by- 
gone pageantry. 

The child, without judicious guidance, 
would select of current literature the 
worst, while the most distinctively mod- 
ern examples are unsuited to it, requiring 
maturity for their appreciation. Such 
contemporary adepts in the field of ro- 
mance as Hewlett and James Branch 
Cabell must wait for that riper time. 
The finest examples in current literature 
directly relating to childhood overleap 


ence— 


respect seclusion. 


indiscriminate 
V anced 


James, and the novelists who have 


while Thackeray 
especially to be 
along 


earlier 


the minds of children themselves and ap- 
peal rather to grown-up readers. 


Even 
Kenneth Grahame—excepting his latest 
book The Wind in the Willows, which, 
barring a single fine episode, is not in 
the same world with his earlier work— 
has given us imaginative reminiscences 
of childhood which would seem alien to 
any but the exceptional child. The really 
new literature is for the most part re- 
mote from the ready appreciation of the 
child. It is just that spectacular, that 
romantically picturesque and picturesque- 
ly romantic world which the new litera- 
ture has abandoned that is, and should 
be, the cherished possession of the youth- 
ful imagination. 

It is in books that this youthful im- 
agination must find its main satisfaction 
—especially in the great old books. The 
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present revival of pageantry—which, may 
be called a revival only in a general sense, 
since our are, in their whole 
scheme and motive, different from those 
witnessed in 


pageants 


former times, being con- 
trived rather than spontaneous—has, and 
is intended to have, a distinct educational 
value for the young, quickening their 
the historic past, not only 
recalling critical events, but, in a vivid 
appeal to the eye, giving them their old 
picturesque habit and color. The spec- 
tacle tempts to the reading of history 
for a deeper sense of the hidden meaning. 
But history need not be pursued by the 
child for full and precise information, 
and still less for philosophical interpreta- 
tion. It well be 
pressive until a later period. 
Plutarch Rollin served in ancient 
history most of the boys from the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The appeal to 
the child’s imagination through the mas- 
terpieces of past literature, including the 
Bible and Shakespeare’s plays, whatever 
left the most essential 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote should 
supplement the Waverley Novels. It is 
to be regretted that the study of Latin 
and Greek has lost its old place in the 
early training of children. But, if not 
in the original, Homer and Virgil should 
be read in the best translations. Greek 
mythology seems indispensable, and that 
of the Northern races is hardly less im- 
portant for its imaginative values, and 
though not so intimately associated with 
all classic poetry from Homer to Tenny- 
son, is closely blended with the heroic 
and romantie legends of our pagan fore- 


interest in 


may merely an im- 
drama 


and 


else is out, is 


thing. 


bears, and has now a fresh significance 
from the development of 


themes in the modern opera. 


Nibelungen 

Folk-lore 
tales—ineluding the ever-cherished fairy 
story—from the ancient Metamorphoses 
to Uncle Remus, are the native herit- 
age of children, and to a great extent 
freely shared by them before they learn 
their letters. 

All these creations of human genius 

whether of the individual or of the 
race—belong to the child, and if it is 
defrauded of them, or if they are post- 
poned, being displaced by juvenile con- 
coctions deemed more useful and didactic, 
the native appetite for them will be lost 
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and with difficulty recovered at a later 
period. The public school should help 
children to their own by direct sugges- 
tion and by such arrangement of the 
course of study as shall allow abundant 
leisure for reading. It is wisely, as a 
part of its curriculum, familiarizing 
Shakespeare to its pupils, so that the poet 
is now more generally read by children 
than ever before. The public librarian 
should temptingly lead children to the 
old masters, especially to those of Eng- 
lish literature. 

The great books of the past, in pure- 
ly imaginative literature, are, as a rule, 
as easy to the child as they are con- 
genial. The exceptions belong to the 
riper and more sophisticated periods of 
civilization. Greek tragedy, unlike 
Shakespeare’s, involves alien and com- 
plex conceptions for the English-speaking 
child, and may well be reserved for the 
college course. Rabelais meant much 
for Laurence Sterne in his boyhood, but 
we may for the boy of to-day as willingly 
forego his values as we would those of 
Sterne himself. So with Boccaccio. The 
trivialities of Le Sage’s Gil Blas will not 
be missed from the boy’s world. But 
Bunyan he needs not only for his idio- 
matic English speech, but for his down- 
right English earnestness. Milton’s epics 
will not serve the same purpose as Bun- 
yan’s religious allegories and the biog- 
raphy of Cromwell will—that of bring- 
ing him face to face with the Puritan. 
Here he is at the barren extreme of op- 
position to all pageantry, and it may be 
that he will choose the pageantry, along 
with the Cavalier. It is a matter of 
temperament to some extent, but still 
more of environment, and his predilec- 
tion either way will do him no harm— 
it will not last. 

We are not disposed to push any theory 
as to our leading of the children, even in 
this matter of old books. It is well if 
the child has eager mental curiosity as 
well as that longing for romance which 
is satisfied by the picturesque and dra- 
matie presentment of the past in poem 
or story. After all, this longing is only 
for romance in another form. The fairy- 
tales of science as told by Tyndall or 
Huxley may be more fascinating to many 


boys of to-day than Spenser’s Faeri: 
(Queene or Tennyson’s Idyls of the King 
and these boys will find more satisfaction 
in new than in old books, and will more 
quickly and firmly set their faces to- 
ward the future. But even for them it 
is fortunate if their ardent quest of new 
knowledge has, from earlier reading, the 
contrasting background of that past ig- 
norance which permitted an exceedingly 
interesting play of the human imagina- 
tion about both worldly and _ other- 
worldly concerns. 

In whatever form of investment the 
Field of Wonder is opened to the child’s 
mind, much of current book and peri 
odical literature will have an important 
relation to it. As for the adolescent and 
adult no five-foot bookshelf will suffice 
for culture, so for the earlier period 
there should be no arbitrary restriction 
to old books or even to the great books. 
Let us give the child leisure and the 
liberty of its literary realm, and be con- 
tent with the suggestive guidance its in- 
experience absolutely needs. 

The essential thing is that childhood 
should be open to the main and char- 
acteristic currents of the past—not for 
information so much as for impressions. 
We must not underrate the value of the 
illusions which have in former times so 
strongly impressed the imagination that 
they have seemed realities. The older 
type of chivalry has a meaning for the 
child which it should not miss. So have 
all the older types of faith and romance, 
of beauty, nobility, and loyalty. They 
represent the aspirations of humanity, 
the spontaneous and creative embodi- 
ments of its ideals. Let children, in 
so far as in our modern environment 
they can, feel the reality of the old 
investments. Do not rob them even of 
the ghost. 

It is hetter that the child should of 


itself grow into the dawn of a clearer 


day, as humanity has come into its 
modernism. If we take pains, from the 
very first, to set it logically right, then 
there can be no such real disillusionment 
as comes naturally—as naturally as the 
myth of Santa Claus vanishes, after it 
has served. If there is nothing to react 
against, there can be no reaction. 
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RE RES nA od Pa o Gr eee. na - Fae 
3 


The Cale of Edna’s 


dD. 


UTERPE 


Was a young person who fre- 
quently 


came to Mrs. Francklyn, 

but 1 was never particularly inter- 

ested inher. Often used to 
prove valuable as a work of reference on 
matters of a feminine connotation, and I 
am compelled to admit that, no matter how 
often I consulted her, the process was never 
other than restful to the eyes. 

Mrs. Francklyn was the estimable, middle- 
aged relative whose house afforded me habi- 
tation during the two years I spent conning 
the Revised Statutes of New York and do- 
ing other light reading in a down- town 
law-oflice. 

‘What 
one day, 
run in. 

color,” 

* Yes, but 

‘A sort 


see 


she 


ecru = I 
when 


Is 


asked 


Euter pe had 


said Euterpe. 
what 
of corn - color,” 
said Mrs. Francklyn. 

‘And are écru net 
those things made 
mosquito - netting?” I 
further. 

“Last year’s mosquito 
netting,” said Euterpe. 
r Mosquito - bar 
in coffee,” added 
Francklyn. 

* Trimmed 
asked. 

‘ Sometimes,” 
terpe. “ But 
you ask all this foolishness? | 
you’ve come to the 1909 fashions 
Revised Statutes.” 

‘Not at all,” I replied. “I’m merely 
getting data for a very important commission 
which a young lady sent me.” 

And I drew forth a letter 
this paragraph: 

“ Be a dear boy and get me 
waist. I haven't a thing here, and I need 
something to wear with my suit afternoons. 
The dressier the better. I am enclosing the 
necessary measurements and am sending ten 
dollars.” 

Edna, 


eolor as 


waists 
out of 
asked 


dipped 
Mrs. 
with lace?” 


Eu 
makes 


said 
what 
suppose 
in the 


in which was 


an ecru net 


the signer of the letter, was an 

intimate family friend about two years my 

senior. She had always been famous in our 

circle for her small waist and regal bearing, 

by which, since my early days, I had been 

properly dazzled. A current belief of long 
Voi. CXIX.—No. 712.—80 


wae: 
tn a Rn rye 


Hat 


WHITNEY 

years’ standing in our family that I would 
marry Edna had been accepted by me un 
questioningly, although I had never formally 
mentioned the fact to her. 

‘Is that éeru that Euterpe has on?” | 
asked Mrs. Francklyn. 

‘Yes, that’s it.” 

“She looks very nice in it,” I said, while 
the namesake of the ancient muse blushed. 

“When are you going to buy this waist?’ 
ventured Euterpe. “I understood you to 
say that your employers kept their young 
legal light busy that he couldn’t even 
take Mrs. Francklyn to the symphony to- 
morrow afternoon.” 


so 


*YOu'’Lt HAVE TO CRATE IT” 
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“Oh, I shall just run out at noon,” | 
said, “ and buy it in about a minute.” 

But, though I said this with much ap- 
parent calmness, I knew that the hunt might 
be a long one. So I took the Sunday paper 
with me on the Subway and looked through 
the dry-goods advertisements. Finally | 
came to: “ All-over Net Waists with Real 
Lace—Were $18, Now $9.75.” 

At noon I went to the place named and 
immediately bought a very handsome affair, 
which was éeru and net the correct size 
and $9.75. It seemed the easiest thing I had 
done in all my twenty-one years. Edna’s 
change lay in my hand and invited further 
purchases. Puffed up with pride, I looked 
about me for other worlds to conquer. I 
saw trimmed hats for $2. 

I feel that my feminine readers are al- 
ready smiling pityingly at the statement that 
there were hats for $2. Yet certainly there 
were some very handsome hats, constructed 
on lines of the greatest magnificence and em- 
bellished with scarfs, ribbons, feathers, and 
dozens of knickknacks at whose name one 
could only guess. 

I chose a dark-gray one with a scarf of 
a soft, dull green rosetted flatly on the 
crown and draped becomingly over one edge. 


A POLICEMAN BROUGHT THE REMAINS AND HANDED THEM TO 


EUTERPE RATHER DUBIOUSLY 





Oft had I besought Edna to wear a hat of 
this sort, building up her raven tresses to 
satisfy its grandeur. Now I should give 
her the hat, or the better part of it, to 
emphasize the hint. 

The wonderful creation was put in a box, 
and I made my way down the street toward 
an express office. A stiff January wind was 
blowing, and I began to notice the remark 
able size of the box. It was six inches 
larger each way than the hat called for, and 
the enormity of its proportions grew on me. 

Finally, when, eyes blinded with dust, |] 
reached the express office, I became the spec 
tacle of Broadway, as I tried to go through 
the revolving door with grace. 

“Is there any reason,” I asked the receiv 
ing-clerk, “why this box of mastodoni 
millinery shouldn’t go safely just as it is? 

“All the reasons in the world,” the 
clerk replied. 

“Name some of the principal ones,” said 
I, with some asperity. 

“ The first is that it would get smashed,” 
said the clerk. “The third, fourth, seventh, 
and ninth are the same.” 

“ Can’t I mark it * Fragile ’?” 

“Sure, mark it all you want to. But 
the markings won't do any good when the 
train goes around the 
sharp curves; one man 
can’t stand and watch 
your box all the time. 
This box isn’t shipable, 
and it’s against the rules 
to receive it.” 

“What am I going to 
do about it 7” 

“You’ll have to 
erate it.” 

I am free to confess 
that the idea of crating 
a hat had never occurred 
to me before. It was one 
calculated to make a 
French milliner—a maker 
of confections — sit down 
and weep. But the more 
I thought about it, the 
more it seemed to me an 
excellent one. The clerk 
directed me to a_ ear- 
penter-shop around the 
corner. 

“Do you want to un- 
dertake a big building 
eontract?” I asked the 
man of saws and plumb 
lines. “How much will 
it cost to put a few strips 
around the corners of 
this box?” 

“One dollar,” said he. 

I walked out the door. 
Freemen never will be 
slaves—and all that sort 
of thing. 

“Sooner than pay one 
dollar for erating and an- 
other for expressage on a 
two-dollar hat, I'll keep it 
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myself,” thought I, “ and 
let Mrs. Francklyn’s little 
boy play boat in it.” 

Once more on Broadway, 
| steered my box into the 
ribs of my friend Cabson. 

“ Aha! Got a Merry 
Wid—” began he. 

“"S-sh!” I interrupted. 
“Tell it not in Gath,” or 
words to that effect. “ It is 
true that I have a hat 
here of rather extended di- 
mensions, but it will never 
happen again.” 

And I related to 
my experience. 

“ You were lucky to meet 
me,” he said. *Call up 
$265 Chelsea and ask for 
a box. There’s a friend of 
mine in business there. He 
has plenty of boxes.” 

{ shook Cabson’s hand 
and bade him good-by to 
seek a_ telephone. — Yes, 
4265 Chelsea knew Cabson 
well. What could he do to 
oblige ?—A box? Certainly! 
What kind of piano was 
it? Upright or grand? 

This was the last straw, 
and I resolved to go to 
lunch without further ado 
and consult Mrs. Francklyn 
in the evening. As I 
stepped out upon the side- 
walk once more, I saw an- 
other piece of feminine 
head-gear making a_ rapid 
light over the asphalt in 
the high wind. It bal- 
anced itself uncertainly before an approach- 
ing street-car, then ground to an un- 
recognizable mass beneath the wheels. I 
turned to see the owner standing breathless 
and pale at my elbow. It was Euterpe. 

“Oh, Mr. Eastman!” she exclaimed, at 
sight of me. “My poor hat! Oh, this 
terrible wind!” 

“IT see your 
to look at it. 
more?” 

{ policeman brought the remains and 
handed them to Euterpe rather dubiously. 
\ crowd began to gather, glad of a chance 
to stop and gaze at such an uncommonly 
pretty girl, with her hair blown all around 
her face and her cheeks very red. 

“Let’s get out of here first,” I 
“anyway. 
over the street, 
while we lunch.” 

The head waitress seemed to know at first 
glance what was in my box. She took it 
with feminine solicitude and gave it a safe 
spot behind the cashier’s desk. 

“What would Mrs. Francklyn think?” 
said Euterpe, when we _ were seated. 
“ Lunching down-town with a young man 
and no hat—” 


him 


was 


hate 
any 


hat.” I replied. 7 
Will it be of any 


use 


and we can talk it over 


* SHE LOOKS PERFECTLY SWEET, 


said, 
Suppose we go to the tea-room 


SAID THE HEAD WAITRESS, MEDDLESOMELY 


“ Euterpe,” I exclaimed, interrupting, 
‘you couldn’t have met anybody more 
fortunately or more properly. I have a 
hat which I insist on your wearing home 
You would do me a favor; and besides, I 
believe it would become you.” 

Euterpe’s distressed countenance took on 
an amused smile, which appealed to me as 
being very attractive. 

‘I can’t very well wear a derby unless 
I’m on horseback,” she said. 

“ But this isn’t a man’s hat,” I replied. 
“Tt’s one of the most womanish hats I’ve 
seen in a long time. It’s in that young 
piano-box which the chief of the Amazons 
took away from me here a moment ago.” 

And I related briefly for the second time 
the story of Edna’s uncrated hat. 

“But I am going out of town,” objected 
Euterpe. “I had a telegram from my par- 
ents a few hours ago, and I was on my way 
to the Broadway ticket-office to reserve a 
chair when the wind blew my hat off. I 
shall have to rush out now and buy some 
makeshift till I get to Atlantic City. I’m 
leaving at two o'clock.” 

“You are going to Atlantic City?” 

<a. 

“ Well,” I said, “I do believe that, as the 
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old conundrum says, you are made for my 
express company—” 

“Oh, Mr. Eastman, not so sudden!” said 
Euterpe, laughing and blushing in some 
bewilderment. 

‘I mean,” said I, “that you can be of 
help to me if you will accept help from 
me. This hat belongs to Edna and Edna 
is in Atlantie City. You will probably see 
her this very evening. Now, if you would 
only do me the great favor to wear 
Edna’s hat—” 

Most of the lunchers had gone out by 
this time; our table was hidden behind a 
pillar and a palm, and there was a pier- 
glass near by. An exclamation of pleasure 
escaped Euterpe’s lips as she took the hat 
out of the box; another and a glance of ap- 
proval at her image in the mirror as she 
adjusted the hat on her head. 

“She looks perfectly sweet,” said the head 
waitress, meddlesomely. But I was so struck 
by the perfect truth of what she said that 
I soon found myself giving her fifty cents 
as well as the box. 

“ Euterpe,” I said, as we walked over to 
the ferry, “ you really look unusually nice 
in that hat. I’m afraid you look nicer in 
it than—than anybody else ever will. I 
think I bought a very good hat. I like it 
so much that I believe with your permission 
I'll go as far as Jersey City.” 

On the whole, it seemed to me remarkably 
obliging and good-tempered of Euterpe to 
wear another girl’s hat to her; and I al- 
most wished that I had given it to Euterpe 
herself. She certainly was a picture as she 
stood on the platform of the observation car. 

“T never would have supposed that a hat 
could be so becomingly crated,” I said. 

Before going back to the Revised Statutes 
I sent a telegram to Edna saying: 

“ Waist coming by mail. Am also sending 
hat by special messenger.” 

It was several days before I heard from 
Edna’s hat again, and then in an unexpected 
way. Mrs. Francklyn was regaling me with 
a biscuit and a cup of tea one afternoon 
shortly before dinner, when the telephone 
rang and I found Edna at the other end. 

“The waist was a dream,” she said. 
“Thank you so much.” 

“Good!” said I. “How does Atlantic 
City bear up under it?” 

“I’m not in Atlantie City; I'm in New 
York. We've been here several days. Had 
to come away unexpectedly. Your telegram 
was forwarded, and the waist has just come. 
You are a good boy, and you can buy all 
my clothes hereafter—that is, I mean | 
think you have very good taste.” 

“Did you see anything of a hat coming 
your way on a very pretty girl?” 

“Oh, the hat! I suppose the hat was 
a joke!” 

“No joke at all.” 

“ None came.” 

“It was about the size of a parachute 
and trimmed with seventeen bolts of silk 
erépe fifty-four inches wide.” 

“You are joking.” 


” 


“ No joking,” said I, sadly. “If Euterpe 
left that hat in Atlantie City I shall have 
to hire a box-car to bring it back. I hope 
you'll have the privilege of seeing Euterpe 
in that hat some time. She looks as though 
she had grown under it. Prettiest thing you 
ever saw.” And as I turned to see why 
Mrs. Francklyn was opening and shutting 
doors so, I saw Euterpe herself s‘anding on 
the sill displaying two very rosy spots on 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, wait!” I shouted into the trans 
mitter. “ Here’s the special messenger and 
the hat. Hold the wire till I find out 
Euterpe, you ought to wear tat thing for 
ever. Can’t you teach Edna to put up he: 
hair like that? Had Edna ge~e?” 

“Mr. Eastman,” said Euterpe, solemnly 
“Edna had gone and there was no one to 
leave her hat with—” 

“And not being able to afford to hire a 
sterage warehouse,” I interrupted, “ you had 
to keep on wearing it till you got back 
Euterpe, you are the person on whom all 
mankind ought to lavish its highest honors 
I am going to transfer the ownership of 
that hat to you, your heirs and assigns 
forever, in fee simple, to have and to hold.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Eastman, no, no! Not me!’ 
cried Euterpe, in evident distress. ‘“ No 
Give Miss Edna her hat. It is very pretty. 
but— Im not a district messenger-boy to 
be tipped for running your errands.” And 
Euterpe actually began pulling the hat 
pins out. 

“Stop!” I cried, dropping the telephone 
receiver and rushing toward her. “ Who 
touches a hair of yon gray head— Euterpe 
that head was made for that hat, those locks 
were put up for it, and there it shall stay. 
I prefer it that way. I like you in it. I—” 

Mrs. Francklyn stepped to the telephone 
and hung up the receiver. 

“Mr. Eastman,” she said, pretending to 
be severe, “ we usually hang up the receiver 
when we get through using the telephone.” 

“ Mrs. Francklyn,” said [, “ you are right, 
as usual. It is high time.” 

Then that woman, who is really quite 
astute at times, went out of the room on 
some imaginary errand, softly shutting the 
door behind her. 

Next month, after a number of visits to 
the stezmship offices, I called up Edna, who 
was in town again, on the _ telephone. 
I said: , 

“ Euterpe and I sail on the Lusitania to- 
morrow morning at ten. We hope you can 
come down to see us off.” 

Edna came, but late; so late that the 
gangplank had been all but drawn up. She 
and Mrs. Francklyn stood on the string 
piece looking up the mountainous side of 
the ship, while Euterpe, looking radiant. 
and I at her side, hung over the rail. We 
tried to exchange a little conversation with 
them, but it was useless. The noise on the 
pier drowned the words as they struggled up- 
ward. However, I did think at one time 
that I heard Edna asking: 

“Ts that my hat?” 
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According to Webster 


HE other day there appeared at the 
cireulating-desk of one of the branches 
of a well-known Carnegie Library in this 
city a small girl with a red shawl 
pinned on her head. She presented a li- 
brary card to the pretty young lady at the 
desk and said, with a smile which showed 
where her two front teeth had recently been, 
and with a lisp doubtless caused by the lack 
of them, “My mother she wants I should 
fetch home the dictionary wrote by the Web- 
ster guy.” The assistant explained pleas 
antly that the dictionary was a reference 
book and could not be loaned, but that she 
would look for a good story for the mother. 
“Oh no,” said the child. “ She don’t want 
no story. She wants the dictionary. It’s a 
big book and 4 
sut the dictionaries have to stay here,” 
answered the assistant, smiling. “ Does your 
mother want to look up a word?” 

“It’s four words she wants to look up, 
and she said for me to fetch her the dietion- 
ary,” the child insisted. 

“Well, you tell her that I'll be glad to 
look them up for her if she'll send me word 
what they are, but the dictionary must stay 
in the library. It’s really too big for you 
to earry anyway,” she added, looking at the 
disappointed little face under. the red shawl 

“T got my cousin's wagon to put it in 


Difference 
I was right, but I suppose I'd better give in.” 


I was wrong, but it won't do to admit it.” 


and it’s only half a block.” The child held 
out the library card once more, but the as 
sistant shook her head. 

*You tell your mother to come here and 
look up the words,” she said, turning to 
the line of people wanting to have their 
books changed. 

After some thirty minutes the child re- 
appeared, breathless and pink-cheeked, the 
red shawl having slipped off her head, one 
end of it dragging along the floor. She held 
out a piece of yellow wrapping-paper, on 
which was pencilled the following: 


Misses Carnegie Library 


Mam: I like too cum too dieshonary but 
not tooday. I have hunt 4 words. 2 
little twins cums last nite. I hav too hunt 
2 names for both. Mister Webster hay 
many names in the back of him. I lik too 
sea him 15 minits. Nellie Grace brings him 
rite back. 


too 


Yurs Mrs. JIM 


Brown, 

Considering the circumstances the dic 
tionary was loaned—deposited by the jan 
itor in the little wagon and cheerfully haul- 
ed half a block by Nellie Grace. When she 
returned it, in exactly fifteen minutes, she 
announced happily to the library assistant: 

“Got ‘em all named—two names each— 
Noah Webster Brown for. the dictionary and 
Andrew Carnegie Brown for you.” 
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A Tipperary Lilt 


URE, all birdeens that do be singin’ 
Along the river or beyant it, 

Had t my way they'd each be bringin’ 

His song to you in case ye’d want it. 
And every little heather bee 

Should work the whiles it does be sunny, 
That when ’tis rainin’, do ye see, 

Ye might be ’atin’ up the honey. 


Wait, now—the foolish plan I’m makin’! 
If every little thrush and linnet 
Should sing that grand your heart was 
breakin’— 
Ye’d shame them all in half a minute. 
And did a bee but reach your lip, 
He’d find a honey so much swater 
Than e’er he brought, he’d rest and sip-— 
And ne’er go home at all, the crathur! 
CHARLES BUXTON GOING, 


The Progressive Lion 


HE latest lion story is worth repeating 
—even if it is only a change from the 
fish yarn. The narrative comes from Nai- 
robi, in British East Africa. A hunter met 
a most magnificent lion, almost face to face. 
With a terrible roar, the beast sprang at the 
man, but missed his aim by jumping two 
feet too high. Disappointed, it dashed away 
into the woods. The next day a party set 
out to track the beast down. At last they 
came upon it in an open space in the jungle. 
The beast was practising low jumps. 


Gie Him Anither Cloot 


ee parish church in a well-known Scotcl; 
village being in sad need of repair, and 
the money required for such not being i: 
hand, a meeting of the parishioners was 
held to see if the necessary funds could be 
raised by subscription. 

The local laird, noted for his wealth and 
also his meanness, was asked to officiate 
as chairman. 

Addressing the villagers, he reminded them 
of the object of their gathering together 
and by way of example subscribed a guinea 
toward the cost of repair. 

When on the point of sitting down a lump 
of plaster falling from the ceiling struck 
him a clout on the head. Looking upwari 
he exclaimed: 

“ Yes, friends, I see the church does need 
repairing badly. I'll raise my subscription 
to two guineas.” 

Upon hearing this an old lady in the 
audience exclaimed: 

“O Lord, gie him anither cloot!” 


Clerical Candor 

TRULY eloquent parson had been preach- 

ing for over two hours on the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

“T looked at the mountains,” said he, 
“and could not help thinking, ‘ Beautiful 
as you are, you will be destroyed, while my 
soul will not.’ [ gazed upon the ocean 
and cried, ‘Mighty as you are, you will 
eventually dry up, but not I.’”’ 
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Charity 
Mrs. Ranstr. “John, there’s a poor old Hippopotamus begging at the door. Haven't 
you an old pair of trousers you could give him?” 
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No Traveller 


D love to ride on railroads every day 
And sit up by the window—wouldn’t 
you? 
lo watch the world all rush the othe 
way 
\nd make believe where it is running to 
But once—it wasn’t far 
I took Kitty on a car, 
\nd I guess there’s lots of other things a 
eat “d rather do. 


\ kitty doesn’t care about the view, 
And she’s frightened by the jiggle of the 
floor ; 
It makes you feel ashamed to have her mew 
jut she’s stronger ‘n she ever was before! 
Though travelling is fun 
With almost any one, 
never want to travel with a kitty any 
more. 
BURGES JOHNSON. 





To Remind Him 


CLEVELAND man, who visited friends 

in Hants, England, last year, tells the 
following story of a canny Scot, a beadle, 
whose habit it is to show tourists the re- 
mains of the abbey in his parish. 


One day he had thus conveyed a party 


through the place, every member of which 
had tipped him with the exception of a 
crabbed old fellow of his own nationality. 

As the offender left, the beadle whispered 
in his ear, 

“ Weel, when ye gang hame, if ye fin’ oot 
that ye have lost your purse, ye maun 
recollect that ye havena had it oot here.” 
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‘Don’t cry, Dolly, 


Strategic 


HAD a client,” said a prominent New 
York lawyer, “ who persisted in sending 
judge before whom I was trying his 
case a box of cigars. I emphasized to him 
the fact that such an act would be con- 
sidered as an attempt to influence the court, 
and that the judge would forthwith decide 
against him. 

“Two days later my client called again. 

“*T sent the judge a box of cigars,’ he 
said to me. 


the 


“© You fool, I yelled, *now our case is 
lost. Didn’t I distinctly tell you not to 
send any gifts to the judge?’ 

“*Hush!’ replied my client; ‘1 put the 


” 


other feller’s card in the box.’ 


The Reason 


HB Rev. Mr. X. not long ago was mak- 

ing his first call at the cottage of one 
of his poorer parishioners in the suburbs 
It was early spring, and for a long time 
he saat at the window with Mrs. Y.’s lit 
tle daughter 

“fn looking out-of-doors, you notice how 
bright is the green of the leaves and grass?” 
he asked, presently. 

Little Katie nodded. “ Yes, sir,” she said. 

“Why does it appear so much brighter 
at this time?” he next asked, smiling 
benevolently. 

“'’Cause ma has just washed the window 
and you can see out better,” she said. 








Mother’s comin’’ 


Wordsworth Up to Date 


HE was a Phantom of a Fright 

When first she gleamed upon my sight! 
A shapeless shape in scanty dress 
To haunt, to startle, to distress. 


I saw her upon nearer view: 

The things that woman had to do! 

She had to breathe a certain way, 

And walk and walk for miles each day 


She couldn’t eat a thing that’s good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

But just some hygienic stuff, 

And stop before she’d had enough! 


You'd think no one, however thin. 
Her sheath-like garments could get in; 
E’en if you understood the cult 

You'd be surprised at the result! 


\ perfect woman nobly gowned, 

With hips scarce thirty inches round! 

A slot-like form, a halting gait, 

{nd something like an angel's weight! 
CAROLYN WELLS 


One of the Family 


[TY FRIEND (spending the day in dis 

tant suburb). “ Didn’t it ever strike 
you that your servant is impertinently in 
quisitive ?” 

Supperss. “ My dear fellow, it’s only the 
way of a privileged old family retainer. 
Why, would you believe it, that girl has 
been with us over five weeks!” 
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THEIRS WAS A SPIRITED ENCOUNTER UPON. THE BEACH OF TEVIOT BAY 





